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THIS Work has been ſo much retarded == 
Tp 


| by unexpected incidents, that the Firſt 
lume only could be publiſhed at 


2 The Second will appear { n. | 
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cating happineſs, ſhould labour under the 
oppreſſion of an arbitrary government, and 
| unequal laws. . 


TLoften ſaid, How fapremety ws 3 


a. —— of ſuch 2 diſpoſition be, were they 


to obtain a ſyſtem of government as free 


and impartial as that which Great Britain 
has enjoyed ſince the Revolution 
From the moment, indeed, chat 1 had 
any opportunity of obſerving how much 
human nature 18 expoſed to. be inſulted a and 
degraded, from the want of this bleſſing, L- 
had moſt earneſtly wiſhed it to every coun- BY 


92 try of the globe; and when the Revolu- 


176 89, 
1 rejoiced in the hopes that ſo. extenſive 


and Jgpulous « Portion of Europe would 


- erp a ] x ; 
7115 172 ol - | £795 61 114 | 


With ſuch ſentiments, i it was natural for | 


me to have a deſire of viſuing the fame 5 


ws. © 


"a ; I 1 210 — 41 LA Y 


Mop le in a late of Iregdom, whoſe com- 


& 140 


 Plicated . 


4 3 ) * 
Phkrated oppreſſions I had fy often lamented 


3 under their former government. | 
A very agreeable opportunity of accom- 
pliſtiing this defire was propoſed to me laſt 
| ſummer by the Earl of Lauderdale, with 
whom I had the happineſs of being ac- 
: quainted from his early youth, and whoſe 
father had long honoured" me with his 
friendſhip. E 

His Lordſmip- s ill ſtate of health ren- 
| dered a few months reſidencc in a mild 
2 climate highly expedient.” His plan was, af- 
ter hort ſtay at Paris, to proceed farther 1 
South; and to make it fill more accept | 
able to me, he was ſo obliging as to invite 
che only one of my ſons who "hat not 
been in France, to be of the party. | 
We embarked at Dover on the 1 morning 
of the fourth of Auguſt, and in a few 
hours arived at HOY COPY I debian the 
| Allowing Jour. u L erb 2870 


6 


ON o our EP at Calle we were con- 


ducted to the Town-houſe, where a cit- 
cumſtantial deſcription .of our features and 
perſons was inſerted in our Aren for 1 
Tate... . 75 ah „ 
Lord l F delicate ſtate of 3 
did not permit us to go farther than Abbe 
ville this day. „„ te | 3 - 
The inhabitants of this country appear 
as gay as ever, notwithſtanding the formi- 
dable armies. now. prepared to attack them. 
At one village, neat which we 


— — 44 


horſes, about fifty or fixty peaſants were 
dancing nme plain under f 
eee 8 
of any kind feem to diſturb their minds: | 
I thought: them equally cheerful, and ra- 
ther better dreſſed than I ever obſerved the 
exſangy of Te gon E France before: it 
is 


> 


=; + Sunday, ld .of- courſe they are all in 
their beſt clothes. In the higher ranks, in 
every country, it is not uncommon to ſee 
people richly dreſſed with very ſorrowful 
countenances. I do not recolle& to have 
ever met with any French people of the 
lower order, male or female, in town or 
country, with a ſorrowful face when © 


imagined themſelves well dreſſed. - 


The laſt time I was at Abbeville, 1 read 
an inſeription on a columa in one of the 
churches, reſpecting the Chevalier La Bar, 

who was executed in this town on account 
of ſome indignity he was accuſed of hav= 
ing ſhewn to an old wooden i image of the 

Virgin, which ſtood on the bridge. He 
was ſaid to have wounded it in the ſhoul- 
a with his couteau de chaſſe, as he ſtag-- 
| gered from a tavern, in company with a 
| ſet of young men as thoughtleſs and in- 

toxicated as himſelf. This piece of Etour-. 

deck, which might with propriety have 
0 = - 7? 


e Þ- 
been puniſhed by ſome weeks impriſon· De 
ment, oceaſioned a greater alarm, about 
thirty years ago, in this town and us 
neighbourhood, than the march of che 
German armies at preſent. Although the 
wound in the image was but ſlight, the 
Virgin was ſuppoſed to be mortally offend- 
ed; many Prayers and proceſſions were 
made to expiate the offence. After all, 
ſome, who judged of her diſpoſition by 
their own, took pains to perſuade the peo- 


ple that nothing would ſatisfy her, or avert 1 


the vengeance of Heaven, but the life of 
the Chevalier La Bar—A criminal pro, 
ceſs was carried on with the hotteſt zeal, 
and a ſentence obtained againſt him. 
The unhappy youth was beheaded ac- 
cordingly, and an account of the whole 
tranſaction was inſcribed in letters of gold 
in the principal church, for the inſttuction 
of poſterity. © Of late, however, this in- 
1 Bag been removed, which“ has 
2 7 | £2 - | given 


(#) 


given offence, T underſtand, to the zealous 
a — £77925 Orem 2 „ 
727 7 22e 4 87 "2s 


people of this Placer” 
While | we were a ſupper, the danch 


io viiginn5ggo Nen Bal 
of the inn read us part of a letter which he 


12 


had Juſt received from Paris, giving an ac- 
he 


count of petitions that had been read in 
the National Aﬀembly, requiring a decla- 
ration of = Decheance, i that is, of "the. 


8 — +3 + S 1 


King' ; having forfeited the crown. We. 
expreſſed ſurpriſe | at this, and I aſked | the 
; landlord what he t thought of it 2 « zie“ | » | 
| foi, Monſieur, „ ' faid he, with emphalis an nd 
ee then. pauling, he turned - 

the anſwer into a queſtion, ſaying, * ue 

N voulez- vous qu on penſe, Monſieur?” This 
was the amount of the landlord” s opinion, | 
which he never väried, though. he ſpoke 

wy ſeveral times afterwards on. the e fame. ſub⸗ 


ect. 


5 Faith 8; Sir. 
1 What would you have me to think? 


L B 4 — — 
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33 | Clermont Auguſt d. 6. 

we met many carriages with people fly- 
a from Paris : wherever we ſtopped, or 
had any opportunity of converſi ng with 
them, they gave. an alarming. account o of 
the ſtate of chat city, and were Lurpriſed : at 
our thinking of going there, af this time, 
They all ſeemed to be impreſſed. with the. 
notion that an important event i is about ta. 
happen.” Po ori ld 


a WT,» w 


been of late engaged in a conſpiracy i 


would break out en the ninth uf thif month, 
We could not help ding at the notion of 


* 


a conſpiracy which was ſo well known be- 


forehand, and conſidered his e 
as groundlefs. | 

1 aſked, however, a genteel looking | man 
who had juſt arrived at this place in the 
Diligence, whether be thought there was 
* danger in being at Paris?: - Pas le 
| moindre,” 


7 GU dabrodiog the King. 6 « Tamtipl pour 


| lui,” ſaid the man; ma - 
garde pas +. 3 hear 4 Frenchman talk 
with ſo much indifference of dethroning a 

| King; however petty the Monarch might 

be, was what I did not expect; b 

Lim ſpeak with the fame adi! 

chroning his own King; "that, L coufels a6. : 
toniſhed me. I remember the time 4. 

the moſt dreadful /  convutfion ie 

would have been conſidered in France as 

of leſs e and would bee, 


| ſioned leſs alarm. by 
| : Paris, 7 7. 
We left Clermont early this morning, and 


were too impatient to get to Paris, to ſtop 
long at Chantilly, qphich, beſides, wear 
8 7 a un e . 25 gs it uſed eo 


+80 wach the beet un. but thatis daa ts. 
you. 


Bo — Ih Ib 8 


( eo), 


aſked 4 poor fellow-in rags, who affiſted 


' the poſtillion, if the og wiſhed for the : 
return of the Prince. "oF 26g 2032. 
All. the poor de, ca 3 G i 
He was very charitable thep/?-daid 100 20 
nol Charitable, camme un autre,” replied 
the man, mais il £toit riche comme mille. 
It would be unfortunate for the 6ountry: 
then, ſaid 1, if Bis vaſt eſtate ſhould. ever 
be divided among a,thouſand proprieters? 
. « |. Ouida pour les pauyres aſſurẽment, 
replied he, © parceque c eſt des bontés des 
Princes et des Grands * les pauyres vi- 
vent. . 
Finding the Ex FR of this Philofophier 
unanſwerable, L took my leave of him, and 
| — to Paris, whit we arrived: about 


* SRL lke pu . * - N 
thouſand. N 0 

+ Yes aſſurediy, for che poor, b a is through 
the boanty of 0 and Lords that the poor live. | 


+ 12 7 » 


| two o'clock, at, the Hotel de Moſcovie,' in 0 
the fauxbourg St. Germain. After din- , 
ner we drove to the gardens of the Palais 
Royal, which {warmed with people of all 
| forts, who had as little the air of apprehen- | 
ſion of an approaching enemy, and leſs 
the air of anxiety of any kind than thoſe 
we left on' croſſing the Channel the 
Piazzas reſounded with various kinds of 
muſical inſtruments, and the voices of thoſe | 
who ſung as they walked or daneed along. 
1 aſked a ſhopkeeper if they had received 
any very good news from the Frontiers. 
Rien, Monſieur,” anfwered he, * ee 
le Manifeſte de Brunſwick *,” it net ge 
From the Palais Royal we went to the 
National Aſſembly. Here the ſcene was 
not ſo gay: the debate was carried on 
with a. degree of violence which I have 
hardly ever ſeen equalled ; 1885 the ſubject. 


. Nothiog, anſwered he, Cn Brunfwick's Mani 
ſelto. | 


while 


| A 712 24 L 
while I ſtaid, was not of a nature Which 
one could have expected would much 
inflame the paſſions—it. regarded certain 
bells whick 110 . to . into 
money... - - : 
After being i informied of het had A radi | 
at Paris a few days before our arrival, we | 
had more reaſon to be ſurpriſed at the eaſy 
air and gaiety of the inhabitants, than at 
the alarm of thoſe we met on the road hur- 
ee this city. ö 

On the third of this nen M. Dody 5 
the Miniſter of Juſtice, delivered a meſſage | 
to the National Aſſembly from the King, 
reſpecting the Manifeſto of the Duke of 
Brunſwick, although his Majeſty declares 
at the ſame time, that in his opinion the 
Manifeſto does not bear ſufficient. marks of 
authenticity. —He aſſerts, that he had been 
averſe to the war, and had adopted that. 
meaſure only in compliance with the una- 


nimous opinion of his Council; but, that . 
ſince 


„„ 2). 
Gace the declaration of war he had negledy 
ed no meaſure to inſure its ſucceſs 5 that 
his efforts wonld augment in proportion to 
f the Urgency. of events; and that he wopld 5 
Act in concert with the Aſſembly, to ren» | 
der the evils inſeparable from war, profit 
able for the liberty and honour of the na- 
tion—with, . other Niete e. 
ſions. I 
On its 1 8555 2 that this „ 
| from. the, King ſhould be ordered to be 
printed, which is the uſual mark of reſpech 
ſhewn_ by the Aſſembly to the addreſſes · or 
petitions it approves, the motion was op 
poſed. a One of the members obſerved, that 
it was not by wordi, but by actions, that the 
King mould prove his love of err and _ 
the conſtitution. as SIT 61 481 1 
MN. Iſnard went = marks offered « to, ; 
prove that what. the king aſſerted: Was not 
| true.“ He Was Interrupted, not ſo much, 
: a ACEQNT, of the indecency of this erpreſ- | 
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fron, as becauſe he wandered Holm: the 


queſtion i in debate, which was, whether the 
King's letter ought to be printed or not.— 
It was obſerved, that what he had ſaid was 
preciſely in point, becauſe, if he proved 


that the contents of the letter were not true, 


it followed that it ought not to be printed. 
Iſnard then ſaid, © That when fanatical 


Prieſts had attempted to kindle a civil-war, 


the Aﬀembly had propoſed repreſſive de- 
erees, which the wy had refuſed to fanc- 
a to; F 

* That he had aifeiſed che panieats 
miniſters who poſſeſſed the confidence of the 
nation; that he muſt have been acquainted | 
for more than a year with the treaty of 


' Pilnitz, yet he had taken no meaſure to de- 
feat it, or to procure allies for France'; that 


che miniſters had promiſed to have 150,009 
men ready to act; and yet, although war - war 
was declared, nothing near the at 


was levied, and thoſt who were, bad mot - 
been 


45 16 » 
. been properly armed j and finally that every 
meaſure had been taken to render the ene- 
; my' s attack on France ſucceſsful. ed 

Another member ſaid, That the W 
I thing which had detefmined the King to 
ſend the meſſage was, that he knew that the 


majority of the ſections were about to ad- 
dreſs the ee to diveſt 1 Kim of” Up 
Ges a warm debate, the letter from kis | 
: Majeſty way not ordered to be printed. 
On the fame day Petion, the mayor of 
Paris, at the head of a deputation of the | 
common eouricil, and: attended' by a great 
number oof 1 citizens from the different ſec- 
tlons, came to the bar of che Aſſembly, and 
Preſented an addreſs of a a "wy Ay 
nature, 0 0 2 23 4N⁰ e 
It began 8 of oer for ths 
neceſſity of accuſing the Chief of the execu- 
tive power, and proceeded t6 declare, © that 
| a have great reaſon to be 
3 . 7 enraged 


( 10 0 
| agdink Lewis the Sixteenth, yet a 46 


7 2 . 
We bo on” 


: hey will uſe the language of mode 
tion“ In chis language of moderation, 
3 all that his enemics ever accuſed _ 


—_—_— Was ee prac ik AC- * 
_companied'by à declaration. that all thoſe 
&., - crimes were obliterated, and covered by the 
Furdon granted by the people. But the ad- 


= DJ. 8 + V 
dreſſers declare, that they cannot help men- 
TO LD} = 5 . N | 


5 tioning the King's ingratitude to a people 
I. ? 4 who, have behaved fo generouſly to him. 
3 * What right had he (ſay they) to expect 
they. would replace him on the throne, after 
=. —— to 2 France * 
. r frow 4 race 
of kings, re mere 

one tolerable? Yet the nation 

had nee all, and reſtared the crown to 
ſince which moment he dad neves 
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ceaſed to cbnſpire againſt FR berden of 


his country z that an army of traitors, led 


by his brothers, invaded France; that to 
5 avenge the cauſe of Lewis the Sixteenth, the | 


execrable Houſe of Auſtria deſires to add a 
new page to the hiſtory of its crimes, and, 

5 adopting: the horrid idea of Caligula, wiſhes 
at one blow to ſtrike off the bond, of all the | 


good citizens of France.” | | | F 
After more in the ſame train, hi addreſs - 


combudes with requeſting, 0 that the King 


be decreed to bave forfeited the crown; that 
the government be put into the hands of 


N patriotic miniſters named by the people, till | 
| a National Convention be aſſembled.” 


Theſe being the terms in which thoſe 


citizens mention their King when they are 


calm, I ſhould like to know what language 
they make uſe of when they. are in a rage. 
The addreſs. however, ſuch as it was, 


| ceived. the loudeſt t of che e in 


the galleries. F 


— 6 -- 


4 as 9 
The following day an addreſs PRI the 
b ſoftion of Mauconſeil was read in the Afſ- 
ſembly—in this, ſix hundred perſons of 
_ that ſection declare, that they have eon- . 
ceeived the noble deſign of aſſuming their 
righis, of reſtoring liberty, and deſtroying 
dieſpotiſm. Too long (they ſay) Has a deſ- 
picable tyrant ruled over us; without trou- 
bling ourſelves with enumerating his crimes, 
let us break this Coloſſus of deſpotiſm to 
pieces, and may the noiſe of his fall reach to 
the uttermoſt parts of the earth, and make 
every! tyrant turn pale!“ avons 
It muſt be acknowledged that this noble 
deſign of ſix hundred perſons of the ſection 
of Mauconſeil is a pretty bold one, and as 
| boldly expreſſed. It would ſeem that ſome 
members of a more tender conſcience than 
the reſt, had ſcruples about the oath of fide- 
lity they had fworn to the King: thoſe are 
removed by the penner of this curious ad 


_ with wonderful Ban to bre ak an | 
„„ ch, 


t 19 * 

-bath, or to break the Goloſus of ach [} 

| ſeems equally eaſy to him. | 

Let us break, cried he, . the oath we 
have taken i eee 

Le payure eft vertu, 1 on a Jurs 
un crime.“ 

The applauſe which this addreſs rec eived, 
was intermixed with a good deal of laughs 
ter. That ſome mad enthuſiaſt ſhould - 
Write a fooliſh paper, and get fix hundred 
s idle people to ſigh i it, is no ſure indication of 
the public mind. Yet ſuch a paper being 
allowed to be read in the National Aſſem- 
bly, is a proof chat the diſpoſition of a con- OF 
ſiderable number, at leaft, of this 11 5 is not 
vas As ke. 

Which appeared more evidently « on he 
fixth, when a tumultuous crowd tame from 
the Champ de Mars, with a roll of parch= 
ment ſigned by a great r number of people 
of all the ſeckions. This parchment had 
lain for eight days on the altar which was 

0 * | built 


5 


built for the ceremony of "I federation, 
| and was then brought to the door of the 
| Afembly as a petition, by a mob of both 
ſexes. After ſome oppoſition, it was or- 
dered that twenty of them ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the bar. While this petition was 
read, one carried a pole crowned with a 
red cap, inſcribed with theſe words, * De- 


| firudiion du pouvoir perſecutif. 

And the following words beneath T 4 

pe au Peuple. 15 

Theſe inſcriptions excited the indignation 
of the Aſſembly ; ; and they were ordered to 
| be torn off before the petition was read. The | 

5 5 petition was of a moſt incendiary nature, 
„ and the reading took near an hour. 

Theſe violent ſcenes ſufficiently prove 

the heats and animoſities which exiſt, and 
account for 2 number of people oo 


. Deſtruction to the perſecuting power. 12 
y Appeal to the People. 1 
from 


from: Paris from the dread of dome * 7 
e diſorder.” 75 et 


A debate inf great expectation took place 


this day in the National Aſſembly A com- 
mittee of twelve members were ſome time | 
fince appointed to deliberate on the conduct 
of M. de la Fayette. Jean de Brie made the 
report, in which he greatly blamed the con- 
duct of the General, in having calumniated 
and menaced the National Aſſemblyz in hav- 
ing had the deſign to march his army againſt 


Paris; and in having aſſumed unconſtitu- 


tional power: and the reporter concluded 


G by propoſing a decree of accuſation. 


The diſeourſe of Jean de Brie was greatly 
applauded by the audience in the tribunes. 
M. Vaublanc made an able and eloquent 


; defence. of the General's conduct; but when 
he propoſed the previous queſtion on Jean 


de Brie's motion, the people in the galleries 


raiſed the moſt violent exclamations and 


: C3 _murmurs, 


— x 
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(* 22 ) 
murmurs, which: were, however, balanced: 
by the applauſe of the n of the Aſ- 


ſembly. 
Briſſot ſpoke next, and ie force 


to the reaſoning of Jean de Brie. When Z 
the decree of accuſation was put to the vote, 
it was rejected by a majority of near 20 
This occaſioned freſh. murmurs in the: 
galleries, and violent . in the wth 
ſembly, _ | 
As this was conlidered, as a. trial. of 
ſirength between the parties, it is to be pre- 
ſumed that the majority of the Aſſembly is | 
with the Court; and that in future de- 
| bates it will rather augment than diminiſh, 
as is viſually the caſe in the Britiſh Houſes f 
of Parliament after a very great majority in 
favour of either party. The minority how- 
ever ſeem to have the people with them... 
I am told indeed that thoſe noiſy people in 
the galleries are hired; but this does not ao- 


count to me for the cry being all e on one 
> a 


N 


e 

ſide. The partiſans of the: Court, one 4 

would imagine, might hire arne a8 
| well as the * : 4 err or: e, 


7 2 — 9. 
1 was Id "ay laſt nia that the 
extent pajatity which voted in fivour of La 
Fayette had excited rage and indignation 
among'the partiſans of oppoſition, Which 
they manifeſted in the moſt open and 
alarming manner; that this victory, ſo far 
from diſcouraging them from new attempts 
againſt the Court, ſeemed to prompt them to 
greater exceſſes than ever ; and that ſeveral 
members. who had oppoſed his being ac- 
cuſed, had been groſsly inſulted as they went 
from the Aſſembly; and ſome of them, par- | 
| ticularly M. Vaublane had narrowly eſcaped —_ 
aſſaſſination. I was informed at the ſame „ 
time, that new addreſſes were to be pre- 
ſented this day, requiring the decheunce, or 
at leaſt the ſuſpenſion of the Kin g's power 
during the war, and that this extraordinary 
84 queſtion. 


640 


queſtion would be debated in the 6 Aﬀembly | 
| to- day. 5 FT: „ 
ot: | went to the Nation; ad 


Aſſe wht this 75 
morning about nine. The tribunes, and all 
the places allotted for ſtrangers, were full. 
I underſtood that an addreſs had been read, 
as I was entering, from ſome town, the 
name of which 1 forget, og thy" de- 
cheance, | 7 
A very noiſy diſcuſſion occupied the Af. 
| ſembly, ariſing from that and other propo- 
ſals, which I could not hear diſtinctly for a. 
conſiderable time: but I underſtood that it 
was propoſed to ſuſpend the King's autho- ; 
rity during the whole time that the debate 
on the ſubject of the decheance continued; 
for it is allowed that the queſtion requires 
ſome days deliberation, and a decree was 
'propoſed, conſiſting of ſeveral articles, for 
that purpoſe. But before theſe could be taken 
into conſideration, M. Merlet, the preſident, 
Informed the Aflembly, _ he had received 
A number 


\ 


„ 


a number cf letters from members, which 


red might be read. WV 


5 In 5 the writer complaim - 10 of 4. 
been attacked in the ſtreet the preceding 


night by a number of men in the dreſs of 
the national guards, and grofsly inſulted ; : 


chat he had informed them of his being. a 
| member of the Aſſembly, and had om, 
them the ribbon which the deputies wear : 


on which one of them anfwered, that i it was 
preciſely . for that reaſon, and his having 
ſpoken and voted in favour of the traitor La 
Fayette, that they would put him to death; 


which when they were preparing to do, | 


he had been faved by a grenadier and ſome 


-Y 


1 Fe wrote, a that he had 


| been attacked in the ſame manner; that one 
man had actually ſeized and lifted him from 


the ground, while thoſe around called out 


8 la lanterne.” 
At this the people 1 in de galleries ap- 


Plauded, 


* 


% 
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prlakdea,: evidently” fi ſi bikying pl at's they 
| ſhould have rejoice if the thre me : ts "hid b been 
completely exbeime . 


2 indecent behaviour f in 0738 9 


threw the Court party into ſuch a paroxyſm 
of 1 rage, that they ſlarted from the benches, 
ruſhed! in a body towards the ſeat occupied 
by the preſident, extending their arms, and 
requiring that the inſolence of the people in 
the pilleries ſhould be checked and pre- 
| e 4 

"> expanca' of courſe. that the pallerics 


would be cleared, and was more provoked . 


than before at the intolerable impertinence . 


of the people. 
1 expreſſed my fears to the pete next 
me. 2606'S Soyez ke, Monſieur,” ſaid 


he, et ne bougez pas.“ e - 


"Indeed I was ſoot convinced that it was: 


more _ that the people 3 in the 9 


* Be you at your caſe, Sir, and do not moe. 
| : ſhould 
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mould thruſt n the members; than that the 
members- would expel them. For although 
ſome of tlie [deputies ſhook their hands in'a” 
| threateniag manner at the people in the tri 
bunes, thoſe threats and nen e . 
voked laughter. LoL 

A third letter gave an account that ſeve-/ 
val deputies had been obliged to take refuge 
i a corps de garde, from the fury of certain” 
perſons who had followed and abuſed'them” 
as they went home from the Aſſeinbly; 
that theſe perſons were not citizens of Paris, 
but ſtrangers, Hlderui, as was ſuppoſed, 
hired for the purpoſe of inſulting particular 
members pointed out to them; that the 
corps de garde was on the point of being 
forced by theſe perſons, when the members 
made their eſcape by a back window.” Wn 
Another letter informed the Aſſembly, 
«that a deputy having gone for refuge into 
a ſhop in the Rue St. Honor, one of the 
alrets had followed him, and declared, 


mr 
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that if he ever ſaw him attempt to return to 
the Aſſembly, he would ſtrike off his head 
with a ſtroke of his fabre, which he drew 
half out of the ſcabbard as he ſpoke.” "4 

When mention was made in the former 
letter of the deputy 8 eſcaping by the win- 
dow of the corps de garde, it excited ſome 
mirth in the galleries ; but at the idea of 
one of their heads being cut off, I thought 
there, would have been no end of exultation : 
there was a loud and univerſal peal _ 
laughter from all the galleries. 

And the members on one fide of the hall 
were as violent in expreſſing cheir indigna- 
tion. Some called out to the preſident to 
put an end to the meeting; others propoſed 
that it ſhould be immediately decreed, that 

the National Aſſembly ſhould withdraw 
from Paris to ſome other town in France, 
where they could deliberate in n. and 
free from inſult. 

The noiſe and * were exceſſive: * 

. "bby 
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fifty members wer vociferating at once: L 


never was: witneſs to a ſcene ſo tumultuous; 
the bell, as ve a the voice of the preſi- 
owned in a ſtorm, compared 
to which, the moſt boiſterous night I ever 
was witneſs to in the Houſe of 8 . 


dent, was 


was calm. 

When with ach deu, and a great 
deal of ringing and geſticulation, the pre- 
ſident could be heard, he announced to the 
Aſſembly, that he was juſt informed by two 
members, that a number of armed men ſur- 
rounded the hall. On which a member 
propoſed, that proper meaſures ſhould be 
immediately taken for the ſecurity of the 
Legiſlative Body. | 

But two members havin g ſtepped out to 
aſcertain the fact, returned, and declared 
that, although there were a number of citi- 


Zens at the doors, none were armed except 
the guard of the Aſſembly. | 
On which a tumult of another kind . - 


„ the 
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the preſident was loudly, and net in a very 


reſpectful manner, required to. name thoſe 
who had given this falſe information, and” 
calumnĩated the worthy e. 
zens of Paris. 
The preſident, who frontal. to me not 
to be at all at his eaſe, anſwered, with a 
Attle heſitation, that he did not know the 
members who gave him the information, 
One of thoſe who had given the infor- 
mation then ſtood up and ſaid, that he had | 
ſeen men armed with ſabres in the corti- | 
dors; that ſome alſo had piſtols, of which 
he thought it his aur to e the: ipods 
ſident. 3 ö 
There was a cry againſt e who had 


calumniated the people. Some called out 
to ſend che member priſoner to the Abbaye; 
and one part of the Aſſembly ſeemed in- 
finitely more inclined to puniſh thoſe who 
had given this information, than thoſe who 


TT E® 


had inſulted, abuſed, and threatened their 


FF 


TT aimed, * that ez wiſhed | 


: to have a pretext for transferring the Af 
. ſembly to Rouen, and for that pũrpoſe 
aſſerted that the hall was ſurrounded with 


armed men, that the public might believe 


. that the deputies had not full _ oy de- 
liberating and voting,” 


But how can men he ought to delibe- 
rate or vote with freedom, who are purſued, 


inſulted, and menaced by a mob for the 
opinions and votes they give 5 | 


After it had been inſiſted on for as 
time with violence, that the two members 


who had given the erroneous information 
ſhould be ſent for three days to the Abbayd, 


| that meaſure was dropped, and a letter was 


read from Dejoly, the miniſter of jultice, 


informing the Aſſembly that the people 


were continually inſtigated to violence and 


to murder, by agitators hired far the pur- 


- pole, 
* 


„ 
poſe, and by placarts on the walls: he then 
enumerated the inſults the deputies had ſuf- 
fered the foregoing evening, and that he had 
preferred an accuſation agaipſt ſome perſons 
ſuſpected of theſe exceſſes to the criminal. 
tribunal, by orders from the King. | 
The moment the King was — 
me tribunes reſounded with laughter and 
f hooting i in the moſt indecent manner. 
After theſe had in ſome meaſure ceaſed, 
the concluſion of the miniſter” 8 letter Was, 
read, declaring, * ee that unleſs ſome effectual 
means of repreſſing thoſe diſorders were 
adopted, it would be impoſſible for the g- . 
vernment to be anſwerable for the ſafety of 


either the lives or property of the citizens.” f 
A member aſcended the tribune and de- 
elared. that as he was going out of the 
hall laſt night, but being {till within the 
walls, and walking through the paſſage, he 
Was e ſtruck by a perſon unknown,” | 


A voice 


x. 
RT 
4 


of a friend, 


{C33 )) / 
4 view Was en nn on whar 


This interruption raiſed great ;ndignation 


on one ſide'of the hall, I am aſked, FA re- 


ſumed the member, on what part I was 


ſtruck. I anſwer, Behind : it is only from 


behind that aſſaſſins ſtrike ; and I now de- 


clare, in the name of the nation, whoſe de- 


puty Iam, that I will no longer vote in this 
| Aſſembly unleſs the legiſlative body « cram en- 
ſiure me liberty and ſafety. ; 


M. Vaublanc then gave an account, © that 


He had been ſought after and purſued by 
aſſaſſins, who had even abuſed his ſervant 


for declaring he did not know where his 
maſter was; that having been informed of 


this, he had not ventured to ſleep at his own. 
| Houſe, but had paſſed the night's at the 1 


rfl 4.5: ; 


a Poededed id a. very eloquent and 


1 ſtyle, to ſhewy that it was not 


ſimple indiguities offered to individuals they 
| : VOL. I, D | | Were 
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were now called to repreſs and-puniſh, but 
thoſe offered to the French nation. What,” 
{aid he, when an ambaſſador of the King 
was inſulted in a foreign | nation, you 
thought it a ſufficient cauſe of war; and will 
you permit the deputies of the French na- 
tion to be treated with as much outrage 
as they could ſuffer from the Fruſſiaas or 
Auſtrians? 5 1 
_ He aaded, that as hs Adembly x was 
not free, and could not deliberate with ſafe- 
ty, meaſures ſhould be taken to ſecure the 
inviolability and liberty of the. members: 
beſides, he propoſed that it ſhould be im- 
mediately decreed, that all the au. 
ſhould leave Paris.” 
EKerſaint ſeemed to approve. of cis, ſo J 
ſuppoſe it will be adopted. + 1 
At this time I left the br! ey 
after calling on an acquaintance, I returned 
by the quay of the Louvre, intending, be- 
ſore I went to the Hotel de Moſcovie, juſt 
2 : . to 


tw) 


to lep into che gardens of the Tuileries, | 
by the gate next the Pont Royal, and was 
good deal ſurpriſed to find that two 
Swiſs ſentinels refuſed entrance to all but 
thoſe who preſented a ticket: while 1 ſtood 
on the bridge ſaw ſeveral perſons admitted 
by that means, and the gate carefully ſhut 
immediately after them. This ſeemed to 
be viewed with; -an evil eye by the people— 


ſome of whom murmured, and talked of the I. 


- garden's belonging to the public, and not 
to the family lodged in the Palace, of all of 
whom the populace ſpoke with irreverence, 
and of ſome of them in terms too indecent | 
to, be repeated. | 
From the violent manner 11 which the 
debates are carried on in the National Aſ. 
ſembly, and other circumſtances I have re- 
marked ſince my arrival at Paris, I am 
ſtrongly inclined to think, that the fudden 
tranſition Which the French have made 
| from a nn. of powerful and rigid 
. D 2 . 
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comroul, to one ſo very indulgent and hx 
as that now eſtabliſhed, will have ſome 
bad effects on the minds and eonduct of a 
people of ſo much vivacity as the natives 
of this country. 7 Befides, the F rench have 
been thought to have more levity of ch a- 
rafter than the natives of other countries of 
Europe. This Ievity was a ſource of con- 
ſolation to them under an oppreſſive govern 
ment; it prevented the tyranny which was 
exerciſed over them, from making the fame 
üimpreſſion that it would have made on a 
people of more ferious reflection but the 
ſame levity and vivacity of charaQer which 
| proved a conſolation to them 1 in the gloom! 
of deſpotifrn, may e Funes in che | 
ſunthine of liberty: ff 2917155936" arial 
Perhaps they would have -borne a Aer 
government with more moderation, and of 
courſe they would have had a better chance 
of enjoying it long, had it been obtained in 


a more gradual manner. ee ee 
-Þ 330. 
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The French have reared the pillar of Li- 


berty with ſuch rapidity, and to ſuch a | 
height, that it ſeems to have rendered them 


more giddy than ever. 
I had a good deal of converſation this 
evening with a man of conſiderable under- 


ſtanding, who has lived many years in this | 


place, and 1s thought to have opportunities 


of knowing the true ſtate of the public af- 


fairs; his opinion is, that the Duke of 
Brunſwick's manifeſto has been of infinite 
prejudice to the King, becauſe great pains 


Have been taken to make it believed that ; 


it was compoſed with his knowledge and 
| approbation. But this gentleman ſtill thinks, 


that not only the maj ority of the National 


Aſſembly, but alſo of the moſt reſpectable 
citizens, and of the national guards them- 
ſelves, are enemies to the idea of dethron- 
ing che King; and wiſh, bona fide,.to main · 
tain the Conſtitution to which they have 
ſworn; and that they diſapprove of all tu- 
. D 3 multuous 


* 
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multuous aſſemblings of the people of the 
fauxbourgs, with a view to force or terrify . 
the King to withdraw his veto from. any 
decree of the Aſſembiy, or on any other | 
account. They highly diſapprove of that 
which took place on the twentieth of laſt 
June, when the mob entered the palace of : 
the Tuileries, behaved in a very inſolent 
manner, and when the lives of the King 
and Queen were in imminent danger. 
It is imagined, however, that ſomething. 
of the ſame kind is intended to-morrow, by 
the inhabitants of the fauxbourgs, in con- 
junction with about twelve or fourteen ” 


hundred fideres, who lately arrived from 5 
Marſeilles and from Brittany. „ 


1 
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But the national guards being NOW aware 
of this intention, and having, no doubt, 

received inſtructions how to aft, it iS pro- 
bable chat the attempt will nat be made; 
P or, if it is, will prove abortive; 3 in which 
| caſe, like moſt  poſucceſsful inf urrections, 


E Þ 


Is 


ie will made: FEAT ANY inſtead of wes 
ening the A of Government. 
formed, that beides a com- 
e battalio! eee whoſe: barracks 
are in the Carouſel adjacent to the palace, 


- a conſiderable number of diſbanded. of- 


ficers, and other perſons attached to the 
5 Court, fleep every night within the walls 
of the palace itlelf, which ſeems more than 
ſufficient to prevent any effectual attempt 
from a diſorderly multitude ; and I ſhould 
think it probable, that many of the citizens 
wha were violent Patriots at the beginning 
. of the revolution, are now tired. of the diſ- 
orderly ſtate of affairs, and think, that ſup- 
porting the King is the moſt likely way of 
obtaining that tranquillity which they have 
ſo much need of, They may alſo think, 
with great reaſon, that thoſe who excite the 
populace in the ſuburbs, with 2 ruin of 
the Conſtitution. | 

Between eleven and twelve at 3 A! 
bf | D 4 | WAS 
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was diſturbed by a great voile 1 in the Areets | 
from the beating of drums and repeated 
huzzas. The landlord informs me, that 
orders have been given to all the citizens to 
illuminate their windows; that there is 
reaſon to apprehend an attack on the Cha- 
teau of the Tuileries; that the drum has 

beat to arms, and that the national guards 
are all at the alarm poſts of their reſpective 
departments. I went into the ſtreets, which 
are all illuminated the Pont Neuf is co- 
vered with ſoldiers under arms—a large 
party of the national guards are alſo in 
poſſeſſion of the Pont Royal nobody is 
allowed to paſs: yet all ſeems to be con- 
ducted with ſo much regularity, that what- 
ever miſchief may have been intended, will, 
I hope, be prevented. 1 
I was awaked about two in che 3 
by the ſound of the tocſin, and am in- | 
formed by the people of the hotel, who 
have not been in bed, that the inhabitants 
| | | of 
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: of the Fido St. Antoine, St. Mars 


ceau, St. Jacques, &c. are aſſembled ; that 
they are joined by the federes from Mar- t 


ſeilles and Brittany, in the intention of 
: marching to the Tuileries to require of the 
King to withdraw his veto on the decree 
the N ational Aſſembly againſt the prieſts 
who refuſe the conſtitutional oath, and 
that for aſſembling an army of n men 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, 


1 hope they will be 0 on to o di. | 


perſe without making an attempt ſo uncon- 


ſtitutional. If the King is not allowed the 


exerciſe of his veto when he judges it ex- 
pedient, to give it him was a mockery. 


| Auguſt 10. 

. Having fallen aſleep about three, we 
were awakened at nine by the firing of 
|  cannon—and were told that the Chateau 
was attacked. Soon after, we heard the 


e 4 e arms, citizens, to arms! they 
| : Haughter 


1 
ſlaughter your parents, your brethren, your 
ſons!” and we ſaw men funning half fran- 
tic through the ſtreets, exclaiming in that 
manner, Lord Lauderdale, being ſtill in- 
diſpoſed, could not go out ; and my ſon re» 
mained at the hotel with him. ; . 
As ſoon as I was dreſſed I went 2000 ** 5 
ſtreets; a party of the national guards, with 
a number of citizens armed, were march- 
ing towards the Tuileries another body 
of men followed ſoon after, dragging ſe- 
veral cannons along the Quai de Mazarin, 
© where I was, to the Pont Royal. Some 
men flying from the Tuileries along this 
bridge, were killed by the national guards 
baden they reached that end to which the 
cannon were Ain Thoſe cannon 
being mounted on the bridge, were repeat- 
edly diſcharged againſt that part of the | 
Chateau which looks to the Seine. Some 
women who ſtood near me on the Quai de 
Voltaire, as ou as they heard the fark dif- 
charge, 


- ; adi; 1 ie — and ce, 
ane! . 5 
In the mean time * was 1 firing 

of muſpetry from the windows of the 

Louvre facing the river—a few people were 

Killed and wounded on the quays, . Thoſe 

who were on the ſide next the Louvre had 

run from the quay to the brink of the river, 
that they might be ſheltered from the ſhot 
by the parapet. A party of national guards 
who marched along the Quai Mazarin, as 
often as they ſaw a group of people con- 
verſing together, called Bas les motions *, and 
diſperſed them—the officer at the ſame 
time adviſing all who were without arms 
to retire to their houſes. A little after, as a. 


* No motions. —The queſtions moved and debated in 

clubs reſpeCting the meaſures of Government, are called 
| motions. From clubs and ſocieties, ſuch as the Jacobins, - 
they were extended to coffee-houſes, particularly the 
Caffe de Foi in the Palais Royal; and at length the 
ſame kind of debates were carried on in the groups form- 
ed by people who met accidentally in the public walks 
and gardens. The guards did not think this a proper 
A for * debatss or motions. | | 1 
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body of pikemen hurried paſt, one of them 
in a very decifive ſtyle pointed me out as 
an ariſtocrate. Such an accuſation in the 
ſtreets of Paris, any time theſe four years, 
would have expoſed a man to inſult : in the 
preſent circumſtances, when execution is 
generally the immediate conſequence of ac- 
cuſation, it might have proved fatal; but 
the valet de place, who accompanied me, 
declared, that ſo far from being an ariſtocrate, 
or any thing like it, T was un Anglais. 
Bon!“ cried the pikemen, and continued 
their courſe. 3 

After this admonition 1 retires to the 
houſe of an acquaintance, in the Rue Jacob, | 
from whence I went, a little after, to the 
Hotel de Moſcovie. In the ſtreets I met 
with great numbers of the national guards 
and Federes returning home, all of them 
with pieces of the red uniform of the Swiſs 
guards who had been killed, ſtuck as trophies | 


on the point of their bayonets. | „ 
An 


ca) 


An officer with; party of the national 
— conducted Monſieur d'Affre, in a 
coach, to the priſon of the Abbaye, which 
is near our hotel. A lady, very genteelly 
dreſſed, was guarded through the ſtreets on 
55 foot, to the ſame priſon, a little before. 

We were informed, that in the courſe 
of the precedin g night great preparations 
had been made at the Tuileries to repel 
the threatened attack from the fauxbourgs; 
that ſeveral thouſands of armed men had beem 
introduced into the Chateau for that pur- 

poſe, independent of the battalion of Swiſs - 
guards; that many of the national guards 
had been practiſed on, by the agents of the, 

Court, to join the Swiſs, and thoſe of the 

Chateau, who are diſtinguiſhed by the | 
name of Chevaliers du Poignard, againſt 
the people; that while thoſe within the 

Tuileries were making Preparations for 

the engagement that was expected in the 

CY falſe patrols were detached all 
| around, 
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dend, uuder the ſemblance 4 patrok of 
the national guards to keep the peace; but 
in reality, with the moſt Hoſtile intentions 
againſt the citizens; that one of thoſe de- 
weber had. been met by a body of the 
1 ;gaards; a ſkirmiſh, had enſued, 
moſt of the former had ſoon fled, but that 
many had been taken and carried Priſoners 
** the guard - room at the Feuillans ; that 
the people having heard of. this, came in 
i. early in the morning. inſi ſting on 


their being delivered up to chem abet | 


municipal officer had tried to prevent 
it, but his endeavours had ed vain 
the corps de garde had been forced. 
of the priſoners, who were anos as a 
- moſt guilty, | becauſe | they. were diſguiſed 
in the uniform of the national guards, an 
armed with poniards and piſtols, had been 
eruelly ſlaughtered, ard their Heads eut off 
and carried on Pikes; that the. lives of the 
eſt had been ſpared at the entfeaty of cha 


ſoldiers 


\ 


ſoldiers who took them.; that the people of 
| the fauxbourgs, with, the Marſeillois and 
Bretons, [| had marched to the ſquare, of the 
: Carouſel, and. demanded admittance; into 
| the palace of the Tuileries ; that the King, 
* the beende taken AY in * 
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three en df an 1 ator A were 
there, the Swiſs guards and thoſe within 
| the Chateau, had fired grape ſhot and Muſ- 
ketry 9 the people drawn up in the court 
of che Chateau, and continued a rolling 
fire of ten minutes; that the federt ſup- 
ported by t the people of the fauxbourgs, had 
rallied and attacked the defenders of the caſ- 
lle, bad driven them out of it into the gar- 
den, where, in their flight, they, had been 
flaughtered by the national guards, . who 
pow, both foot and horſe, took a decided 
1 part againſt the Court, and for the People. 
That Aa en number of the citizens and 


ig TT  fFeatres 


bak. - 
Alte had been killed, as well as many 
of the Chevaliers du Poignard; but wore 
very few of the Swiſs guards were left alive 3 
for thoſe who, inſtead of lying into the 
garden or ſtreets, had ſought ſhelter in the . 
apartments of the palace, | had been maſſacred 
with the domeſtics of the King and Queen, 
and all, of whatever quality or denomination, 
| who were ſuppoſed to favour their cauſe. 
We have alſo heard, with much regtet, that 
an Abbe; I forget his name, the preceptorof 
the Prince Royal, was Killed, with ſome 
Swiſs ſoldiers whom he had humanely at- 


tempted to ſave, by concealing them in a 9 


cloſet of his apartment. Clermont Thatijahrs | 
we hear, was alſo killed in the ſtreet.” 
Such is the account which, with hal - 
variations, we have heard this day: —Al 
agree that the Swiſs began hoſtilities by 
giving the firſt fire on the people. It is 
even aſſerted, that they pretended to be 
well diſpoſed to the cauſe of the people, 
| | ſhook, 
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ſhook b. HER wich ſome 900 them ; and have 
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ing thus thrown. them off their guard, f ey 
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moſt perfidioully fired on them. 8 
"This account, 1 L 46 der el i, 
7 — 2 it is contrary to the character of 
the Swils, who. are an "honeſt and pl lain- 


dealing people; and becauſe, ater the « King 


1 * 3; 3} 4 9085. 1 " 13%; | 
3 Roya | Family had forſaken the caſtle, 
280 Torn Jo Mak 4 Tri ! 111 3 4 Ws. 
I can ſee 30 motive which, the Swiſs ; could 
490 — T6158 *- gon 25% 
have for firing, byt ſelk⸗ dete ence. 1 there= 
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fore think it moſt pre rohable, RO con- 
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£ dering the vivacity « of the one people, a and 
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and accurate  accoupt, of. this action here- 
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of the muſketry, the grief and anxiety of 
all for the friends and relations they knew 
to be then engaged, produced a moſt | ex- 
preſſive ſilence in ſome, while the air was | 
rent by the exclamations of others, Parti- 
cularly the women and children, who 
trembled for the lives of fathers, huſbands, 
and brothers, who had left their families 
at the firſt call to arms, and had not been 
ſeen ſince. When the action was - over, 
and the national guards, returning. many | 


embrace and felicitate: their huſbands ind 
brothers on their ſafety. 1 faw one father 
of a numerous family met at his own door 
by his wife and children. After embracing 
each as they crowded around him, he en- 
tered the ſhop, carrying one of his chits 
| Uren in each of his arms; kj daughter fol- 
lowing with his grenadier* 8 cap in her band, 
and his two little Ue boys dragging his muſket. 


» 
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WET. Auguſt 1K 
Wo, the King and Queen entered the | 

hall of the National Aſſembly, they were 


accompanied by the Dauphin, their daugh- 


ter, and the Princeſs Elizabeth; and at- 
tended by the minifters and ſome members 
; of the municipality of Paris. * 
The King, at firſt, placed himſelf at the 
ſide of the preſident, and ſaid, I am come 
hither to prevent a great crime—l believe 
myſelf in ſafety in the midſt of you, Gen- 
tlemen.“ | 
The preſident anſwered, that he might 
rely on the Aſſembly, who had ſworn to 
die at their poſt in ſupporting the rights of 
the nation and of the confliturge INES: | 
ties.” | 8 
It was dblerved by one of the members, 
that the King 8 preſence: put a reſtraint on 
the debates; on which he deſcended to the 
bar where his family was, and with them 


ras conducted into a box on the right 


10% ) 
hand of the preſident, called La Loge du 
Logographe, where ſeven or eight perſons 
uſed to ſit around 2 table to take down in 
writing the debates, and every thing re- 
markable which paſſed in the Aſſembly, 

They had not been ſituated: long there 
whea the action began. The National Af- 
ſembly is very near the place in which the 
engagement was. Several cannon bullets 
ſtruck the roof of the hall, and ſome muſket 
ſhot entered the windows. What intereſt all 
within mult have taken in this aQtion, will 
be eaſily imagined. Some members roſe and 
changed their ſeats when the cannon. were 
firſt heard ; but the preſident calling 1 to or- 
der, ſaid it was the duty of every member to 
remain with ſteadineſs at his poſt, and to 
ſerve his country to the beſt of! his abilities | 
After this every momber kept his place, ex- 
cept ſuch as were - deputed:on. ſome particu- 
lar buſineſs. by the wel ES 
ard N 2 J 
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TT he King ſaid to the preſident, that 1 . 


had given. orders to the Swiſs not to fire. 


The firing. of the cannon and muſkets i 


continues. The Aſſembly remain filent for 


ſome time. 


A member chan made a motion, that it 


ould be immediately decreed, that all pro- 


perty and perſons ſhould be under the ſafe- 


guard of the law and of the people. 
This was applauded and decreed, 
They next decreed an at or proclama- 


tion to all the citizens, inviting them to 


| 3 . = 4 * ; . 
have confidence in their repreſentatives, 


who had ſworn to ſave the country. 


Some time after the action was over, a 


depuration from the new choſen community 


of Paris appeared at the bar: this election 


had been made the preceding night; and 


the new elected council had uſurped the 


council chamber, and driven out the old, all 
but Petion, the mayor of Paris; Manuel, the 
procureur; and Danton, miniſter of juſtice: 


. 4 * 


I} ; they 
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they were preceded by three banners, on 
which were inſcribed, 2 Liberté! Patrie 'H 
Egalité l' One of them” ſpoke as follows 2 

« Legiſlateurs ! Ce ſont de nouvedux ma- . 
giſtrats du peuple qui ſe preſentent a ene 
barre. Les dangers de la patrie ont pro- 
voque notre nomination. Les circonſtances 
la confacrent ; et notre patriotiſme ſaura 


nous en rendre dignes. Le peuple, las enfin 
di'etre depuis quatre ans I'sternel jouet des 
= n de la cour et des intrigans, a ſenti 
qu'il Etoit tems d'arrèter Tempire for les 
bords de 1' abyme. 

« Legiſlateurs, il ne nous reſts plus qu oy le 
ſeconder. Nous venons ici en ſon nom vous 
demander des meſures de ſalut public. Fe- 
tion, Manuel, et Danton ſont toujours 
nos collegues. Santerre eſt a la tete de la 
force armee, Que les traitres fremiſſent a 
leur tour! Ce j jour eſt le We des ver- 5 
tus civiques. | : 

" * Le lang du peuple a coule ; des troupes 

ẽtran- 


: 3) 
ttrangdres, qui ne ſont reſtẽes dans nos murs 
que par un nouveau delit du pouvoir extcu- 1 
tif, ont tir6 ſur les citoyensz nos malheureux | 
fretes ont laiſſes des veuves et . orphe= 
oa” ba ee 
Le peuple, qui nous envoie vers vous, 
nous a charges de vous d&clarer, qu'il ne 
pouvoit reconnoitre pour juge des meſures 
extraordinaires auxquelles la nẽceſſitẽ et la 
rẽſiſtance A Toppreſſion Font ports, que le 
peuple Frangois, votre ſouverain et le nftre, 
duans ſe aſſemblẽes primaixes % 


* Legiflnors! FR new 1 of the people | 
76 appear at your bar; the dangers of the country oeca· 

; ſioned our election; the eircumſtances rendered it ne- | 
ceſſary, and our patriotiſm renders us worthy of it. The 
people, at length tired of being during four years the 
dupes of the perfidy of the court, have thought it time 
$o endeayour to fave the empire on the brink of ruin, 

Legiſlators, all we have to do is to aſſiſt the people. 
We come here, in their name, to be adviſed by you in 
- eaſyres for the public ſervice. Petion, Manuel, and 
_E4 Danton 
3 „ | 


1 
This addreſs, which was received with 
high applauſe hy the people in the tribunes, 

{ muſt have been exccedivgly offenſive to the - 
King; yet I am toſd he ard it with appar 
rent tranquillity, while the Queen ſhewed 
evident marks of indignation- 94 


It was; decreed that, the 86 miniſters 7 
had loſt the confidence of the nation; and 


that the National Aſſembly ſhould appoint 
lr gen ones, none fe whom were ig be 5 


* 
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| "op oy are ne lil 6 our : colleagues. Santene is at the : 
head of the armed force. EY 2009 FOIMEL en 
Let traitors tremble in their turn ; this day- is the 
triumph of civic virtue. Foreign troops, who hayg 
remained within our walls only by a new crime af the. 
executive power, have fired | upon the citizens. Our | 
unhappy brethren have lefFbchind: 8 widows. and 
orphans, . WITT REY 
| The people, who have dehutet t us to you, K given 
us in charge to declare, that they will acknowledge no 
other judges | of the extraordinary, meaſures which 
neceſſity and reſiſtance to oppreſſion obliged. them to 
adopt, but the French os . in the 9 
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taken. fromm. its own body. But when they 
were about to proceed i in the uſual form to 


this nomination, it was obſerved, that three | 


patriotic miniſters lately diſmiſſed, and who 


carried with them the eſteem of the people, 
naturally preſented | themſelves to their 


choice, It was immediately decreed, that 
Roland, Seryan, and Clayierre ſhould. be 
appointed proviſignally, _ 25 

This laſt word was added, becauſe. "the 
King may be reinſtated j in his authority by 
the enſuing Convention; in which caſe he 


will haye the right to confirm or reject 


them, and name others, Theſe three are 


for the home affairs, the war e 
md contributions, BE 
I went this morning to ſee the places 
where the action of yeſterday happened. 
The naked bodies of the Swils, for they 


were-already ſtripped, lay expoſed on the 
ground. 1. ſaw. a great number on the ter- 


race, immediately beſore the palace of the 


Tuileries ; 


co) 


Tuilteries ; 1 lying Gngle in different 
parts of the gardens; and fome in heaps, 
one above another, particylarly near the 
terrace of the F euillans. 165 
The garden and adjacent courts were 
crowded with ſpectators, among whom 
there was a conſiderable proportion of wo- 
men, whoſe curioſity it was evident Was af 

leaſt equal to their modeſty, | : 
© The bodies of the national guards, of tha 
citizens of the fauxbourgs, and of the fedires, 
have been already removed by their friends; 
thoſe of the Swiſs only lie expoſed in this 
ſhocking manner. Of about goo or 1000 of 
theſe, who were yeſterday muſtered i in the 
Tuileries, I am told there are not 200 o left | 
alive. 5 
Seeing a number of people going up the 
TE aircals of the palace, to Tee the ra- 
ge that was made in all the rooms by the. 
. of yeſterday, 1 intermingled with | 
the crowd, and had aſcended half way: 
when 
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hen 1 heard the ticks of ſome ( one above, 
and ſoon after the body of a man was car- 
ried den. FF was told that he had been de- 
teted I in the act of ſtealing ſome of the fur- 
niture belonging to the palace, and was | 
j aftantly put to death by the people wound 
. 

This expeditious method of executing 
5 juſtice Temoved all inclination of viliting ; 
the royal apartments: 1 deſcended to the 
terrace, * and took another melancholy walk 
among the bodies of thoſe whom I had 
ſeen two days before in all the pride of 
health and military pomp. In point of 


ſize and looks, I do not ſuppoſe there is a 


finer battalion « of infantry i in Europe than 
they formed at that time. ” 

Afeer they gave way, they were flaugh- 
5 tered by thoſe who kept aloof while they 
reſiſted. Some were purſued through the 
ireets, and dragged from the ſhops and 


| houles whither they had fled for ſhelter. | 
About 


C7 bo )) 
FEW, fifty or ſixty. who aſked for quarter, 
were ſaved by the Marſeillois: they were 
delivered to the national. guards, and con- 
ducted by them to the Maiſon de Ville. 
While thoſe unfortunate men were detained 

| in the ſquare, waiting for orders from the 
municipality into what priſon they were to 
be confined, the multitudę, enraged no doubt 
by the death of their friends and relations, 
and irritated at the bght of the wounded. : 

. citizens who were carrying to. their houſes, 
and to the hoſpitals, began to cry for ven-. 
geance on the priſoners ; and at length, like 
a parcel of drunken ſavages, they burſt. 
through the ranks of the national guards, : 
and butchered the defenceleſs Swiſs 1 in cold. 
blood. I cannot: .deem the national guards 

ale. I have been told that they could 
not fave. the Swiſk without killing the citi-. | 
zens; but ſuch furies do not deſerve the 10 
name of citizens, and were re infioitely mY 
criminal than the Swiſs, oO ONT 

| | From 
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5 From the gardens of the Tuileries 1 
walked through the centre gate of the pa- 


lace into tlie court, and the Carouſel, where 
the action firſt began. : At the very begin- 


ning, a number of the crowd were Killed and 
wounded at the bottom of the great ſtalrs, 


by : an unexpected fire from' the top of the 
firſt fight 'of ſtairs, Some of the Swiſs 


themſelves, who were intermingled and con- 


verſing with the people, were killed by this 


fire. The bodies of the Swiſs were 1 in 


various parts of the area. 
The barracks of the Swiſs guards, which. 


divide this large area from the Carouſel, had 


deen ſet on fire yeſterday, and are ſtill burn- 


ing. Many of the bodies were thrown into 


the flames I ſaw ſome half conſumed. 


Sick at the ſight, I hurried: from this 


ſcene of horror, and about mid- day I went 
to the National Aſſenbiy. While I waited 
at the door which enters to the Aſſembly 
from the $iiden of the F cujllans, for the 
gentleman 


FR 
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gentleman who was to procure 1 me tp admit 

| tance, a long proceſſion advanced to the 
gate: it conſiſted of a number of perſons; 
ſome in the uniform of the national guards, . 
and ſome in the dreſs of Atzen, each of 
whom held a- man in A white waiſtcoat, but 
without a coat, by the hand. The latter 
were generally pale and dejected; and the 
men under whoſe protection they were, en- 5 
eoureged and ſupported them. FOR; ; 
* I was immediately informed t that a a con- 


Lo 


fiderable number of the Swiſs were ſaved, 
and had been confined i in the corps de garde 
of the poſt of the Feuillans: a mob, how- 

ever, had begua to gather about the guard 
oom, and ſome. horrid - wretches- among 
them cried aloud far the heads of thoſe 
unhappy ſoldiers. On this, i it was deemed 
the beſt means for their ſafety to. conduct 
them to the bar of the Ain, and de- 

. its protectioun. ; 

Lues haſtened to inform f the Aer 
bly. 


< 83 Ivy | 
bly of the danger in which the poor Swiſs 
| were, and to requeſt its protection; while 
s Gorſas remained at the door of the guard- 
room haranguing the mob, and ao every 
means which humanity inſpired, to prevent 
them from attacking the priſoners. 
bey were conducted accordingly from 
che guard- room to the Aſſembly door i my}. 
the manner above mentioned, by ſome. 
citizens, among whom was Laſource, and 
others of the deputies. I entered a lit- 
tle before the Swiſs, and got a ſeat in 
the r of | os wag | among the mem- 
bers. | 
The King, 5 wick their Lon: and 
* and the Princeſs Elizabeth; the 
| Princeſs Lamballe, and three or four ather 
| attendants, had remained in che Loge du 
Logographe, yeſterday, from nine in the 
morning till late. at night. They had been 
then conducted to an adjacent committee 
room, where they had remained all night, 


and 


id rettirned to the ſame Loge in "the rf "I 
. lien the Aﬀembly met. 'My eyes 


ſtood up, and, leaning forward, furveyed 
every part of the hall. K perſon near me 
remarked, that her face indicated rage "and 
| the moſt provoking drrogance; 'T petctived 
nothing of that nature; alth6ti otigh | the turn 
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were naturally directed to the wet in which 
they were. From the place ! in which 1 ſat 
I could not ſee the King, but 1 had a full 
view of the Queen and the teſt of the 
*Royal Family, Her beauty is gone! No 
wonder. | She ſeemed to liſten with an un- 
"diſturbed air to the ſpeakers.” Sometimes | 
ſhe whiſpered to her fiſter-in-law,' and to 

Madame de Lamballe; once or twice flie 


% 


of the debate, as well as the remarks Which 


were made by forne of the mi erttbers, muſt 


have appeared to her highly” ink er and 
provoking. On the whole, her behaviour 
in this trying fituation ſeemed ful of þ#6- 
ed and ben * 1 Know 


. not 


Ll 


* 
. 
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not LE the hae / Sar which this 
unhappy Princeſs has fallen, and her pre- 


1 + 


ſent deplorable : ſituation, may not make me 


view ber with additional intereſt and' par- . 
tiality ; : but I am ſurpriſed to find that the 


ede ge of chat rancour which has prevailed 
in this country againſt her, ſeems to be 


in no degree blunted byt her misfortunes. 7 


It was | impoſlible to look at the Prinee 
Royal without refleQting that his lot, which 


no doubt has been conſidered as the high · 
eſt of all prizes, was now, of a ſudden, and 
without any fault of bis, changed into the 


moſt unfortunate that could be drawn i in 


the lottery of life. At preſent he is too 


young to calculate the amount, or taſte the | 


bitterneſs. of the calamity which has be- 


fallen him; and ſeemed to me to ſuffer 


more! from being lo long confined i in ſuch | 


@1 narrow place, than from all that has 


5 happened hides either t to his tha or 
bimſelf. Tat | 1 
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My attention was drawn Grow the Royal 
Family to the Swiſs, as, ſoon as they ap- 
peared at the bar. ; One of their own na- 
tion, as I ſuppoſed by his accent, addreſſed 
the Aſſembly in their favour : : it was evi- 
dently the deſire of the members that fl e / | 
ſhould be ſaved ; but all thoſe i in che tri- 
bunes were not in the fame diſpoſition— _ 
One exclaimed, *© I. ont aſſaſſins nos be- 


A 


| res 1 
Ia Croix made a ſpeech, 9 5 tendency 
of which was to ſoften the minds of the g 
people, and incline them to mercy. 
| Notwithſtanding which, ſome wretches 
from. the tribunes called, for juſtice. and 
vengeance for the death of their friends. 
The members in various parts of the 
hall ſpoke directly up. to che people in 
the tribunes immediately above them, 
and ſeemed to entreat them, to be more | 


humane. | One member near me ad- 


1 » They aſſaſſinated our 8 as | FI 
dreſſed | 


* 
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dreſſed them. j in the moſt cotta manhet, 
aſſuring them, that the unhappy men at 
the bar were well diſpoſed towards. the 
French nation; that they had acted. from | 
Ignorance, and i in obedience to thoſe whom 
they thought it their duty as ſoldiers to 
| Obey; but had they known that they were 3 
intended to be employed againſt the citi- 
zens, they would have refuſed even to re- 
main. in the Chateau. 1 

This expoſtulation produced a an a effect on 
many, but a few ſtill murmured; on which 
a deputy loſt his temper ſo far as to ad- 
5 dreſs that part of the gallery from whence, 
| the murmur proceeded, in angry terms. 
He Was ſtopped by thoſe next him, who. 
put him in mind, that this might irritate the 
people fail more, and prevent what he 
wiſhed: he fat down, ſaying, Ces gens, 
ſont des betes feroces K. 


» ' Thel people are . — 5 . 
F 2 "a 
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moved to compaſſion. 


0 
1 do not remember chat L ere elt my⸗ 
ſelf more affected than during this conteſt. 


I often threw my eyes into the Loge du 
Logographe. What muſt have deen the 


feelings of the King and Queen! What 
thoſe of the poor Swils themſelves ! While 
| any of the members were ſpeaking in their 


favour, and affuring the people that they 


had acted from conſtraint, and never were 
| the enemies of the French nation, they 


ſtretched out their arms in confirmation of 


what was ſaid. I was filled with indigna- 
tlon at the obduracy of ſome wretches in 
the galleries, who ſtill remained inexorable, 


although by far the greater part was now 5 : 


.0. 


' Lafource, at laſt, made an obſervation 


Which ſeemed to have great effect. It is 


not the people, ſaid he, who thirſt for the 
blood of thoſe men, but a few villains who 
excite you to — them for fear that 


they 
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they ſhould give n a of 0 the lhe 
cies of the Court. | | 
Aſter all, however, La Crois propoſed 
that they ſhould not be immediately Car 
ried back to the guard-room, but remain 
in the Aﬀembly till there ſhould. be a cer- 
1 that the People without- were dil. 
5 perſed,” They v were ordered to take ſeats 
weten, which ey did behind the de- 
: purſe,” * 7 2153 Jai. 219 22 
ty This meaſure vecurred to Xs Cris, on 
earl! Ig that ſome of the! porters at the ho- 
tels WhO are called Swiſs, although moſt 
of them are Frenchmen, have been killed 
"by the undiſcriminaring fury of the mob. 
The poor fellow who opens the gate of 
our hotel has taken the alarm, and begs that 
in future we may call him the Porter, and 
not che Swiſs. All of the fame profeſſion - 
in Paris follow his example ; they have ale 
ready removed che inſcription, % Parlez au 
"ou" which is generally fixed on a board 
F 4 | 1 
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at che gate of hotels, and put up in its 
lead. 95 Parlez au Portier. we: 1 


_ 
—_— 


The remaining three "miniſters ; were TY 
elected by, what 1 is called; Appel. nominal. 
The majority of voices were for Le, Brun 
for foreign affairs, Monge for the, marine, | 
end Danton. z as miniſtet of juſtice, ., RT, 115 

1 ay, ſome. of. che migiſters, and San⸗ 


terre, who is appointed commanger in chie ief 
of the Pariſian national guards, take. the 


oaths before 1 left .the. Aſſembly 3 and : 
When, I. went away the Swiſs ſoldiers 
Were ſtill in it; but on going out, * Was 
ſorry to ſee a great number of men, yhgſe 
aſpects 1 did not much like, ſtill ſurraund- 
ing the hall: this gave, me yneaſineſs on 
. account of the Swiſs. But I was informed 
in the evening, that ſome hours after. I left 
the Aﬀembly, it had been propoſed, that 
to ſecure the been of the Swiſs, they ſhould 
be accompanied to the Hotel de Bourhon by 
the members of the Agembly, . F his was 
2 8 


C. 
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- prevented: by a number of the federts from 
Marſeilles, the very men whoſe intrepid at- 
tack had put the Swiſs to flight, appearing 
at the bar. © The Swiſs,” ſaid they, © are no 
longer our enemies, we will eſcort them.“ 
They were conveyed accordingly to the 
Palais de Bourbon, Nr by their con- 
querors from the cowardly rage ef thoſe 
who had ſhrunk from them when they 
were armed, and dared to attack them only 
now when they were defenceleſs priſoners. 
The magnificent palace of the Conde fa- 
mily is, 1 underſtand, at preſent, a kind of 
military poſt. The Swiſs are ordered to 
be detained in ſome courts belonging to 
that palace, till a court martial ſhall finally 
determine' their fate, This meaſure .was 
propoſed by La Croix, by way of appeaſ- 
Ing the people > but there is no queſtion 
that the-deſign is to acquit them all. I am 
told the number is above a hundred. 
It is a relief to my mind that it has 
9 1 ended 


cn). 


- aa ſo. I had many zulegt ſenſas 
tions this day while I remained in the Af. 
ſembly, being anxious for the fafety of che 

| Swiſs, ſhocked at the. ſavage diſpoſition 
manifeſted by ſome of the people in the gal: 
leries, and filled with indignation to ſee the 
legiſlators of a nation forced to entreat an | 
act of juſtice and humanity from thoſe. 
whom they have a right to command; This 
is the temporary effect of that diſorder 
which naturally attends a great convulſion, . 
I have already mentioned, that the Aſ- 
ſembly diſplayed great firmneſs during the 
engage nent yeſterday. When the cannon 
were firſt heard, one of the deputies. ex- 
claimed“ Do you hear ! They are now 
endeavouring to deſtroy freedom, and re- 
eſtabliſh deſpotiſm. Our enemies have been 
ned to this audacious attempt by. 
our ſupineneſs. Let us rouſe with the , 
people—let us ſwear to maintain Liberty 5 
and Equality. l Went 


On 


\# 1 
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On this; all the members 
ſtretched forth their right hand: and ey 
unced;* Oul, nous le jurons v. 


40 euthuſtaſm inftantly ſpread to che 
ſpeRntary in the galleries, and the cries of 
Vive ls liberts! Vive la nenen 
founded through the hall. £15 14 
During the ſitting of hath; the Al- 

fembly deęretd, That the French Nation is 
invited to form a Conventional Aſſembly, 

ef which the mode and time of Fa 

will be : particulariſed hereafter,” 5 7 
That Louis XVI. is pended f from his - 

aurhority, til ſuch time us the Conventional | 

Aſſembly ſhall decide on proper meaſures 

for ſecuring * of freedom to the 

Ferris. 1 
The payment of the Civil Lin is likewiſe 

4 fulpendet, 


* Yes, we fwear. 
1 forever} The country for ever! 


The 


4a V 
4 The King and Royal Fathily-are we- A 
main under the immediate ſafeguard. of the. 
Aſſembly, and within, the walls Where it: 
megts, till ſuch time as tranquillity, is 1 
blibedd in Paris z. and then hey are te be 
ndugted to, the palace of Luxembourg 
and there put under che en * 
citrzens and of zhe laws., 23331) 2d vain 
„All public, offers, 0 military. e or 
civil, who ſhall leave their poſis in the pre- 
ſent; moment, of danger and alarm; are de- 
clared infamous, and traitors to 2 coun- 
try... 1 Haba i VZ. 20d 25 
Thaſe arid odther Aten : of FER 
were dent tothe; 83 departments of France, 
by counters ART: laſt night. 


TY , —_ n 4 154-5, 745 een . "i 
On the — of the 10th, commiſſaries 


were ſent from the National Aſfembly = 
the armies, to explain the motives of theſe 
decrees, | * commillaies. have the 


P * + | power | 


e 3 


REY ol pronouncing the ſuſpenſion of 
the general officers of whatever rank; they 
are enjoined to explain to officers and ſol- 


diers the decrees pronounced by the Aﬀleme- 


bly, and conciliate them to the preſent mea- 
ſures. Three in particular went off that 
So to the army commanded by La Fay- 
It will not be a very eaſy taſk to re- 
a that general to what has happened. 
111 is by ſome people believed that the com- 
miſſaries have orders to put him under ar- 
reſt. It is a bold meaſure to arreſt a popu- 
lar general at the head of an army by whom 
-he i is beloved, and the Aſſembly have 
cordingly entruſted very bold men as 
execution of it. Kerſaint, who is the per- 
ſon maſt to be depended on in the commiſ- 
ſion, is a naval officer of great profeſſional 
merit, and who alſo has the reputation of 


bring a man of ſenſe, courage, and inte- 
grity. Some people, however, think that 


bbs commiſſarjes run a greater rifl k, of being 
2 | hanged 


a 


: Fa") 


wn. by the orders of the general, chan 
me general runs of being arreſted by theirs, 
, At all events, France is at preſent in more 
; extraordinary and more eritical / cireum- 
Rances than we have any record of . 5 
_ tion's having ever been. After 2 
by a miraculous effort, overthrown wank 
Fabric of deſpotiſm, and formed a'newiyh 
tem of limited monarchy, the people, 
whether with or without reaſon I caririoy 
vet determine, become at onee conyinged = 
that their King is betraying them; they at- 
[tack his palace, confine his perſon, and ſul: 
pend his authority, In the meat time, the 
Legiſlative Aſſembly thinking themſelves 
"juſtified by neceſſity: in going thus far, and 
- unwilling to give an example of an uſurpa - 
ton of power, decree a National Convention 
4 to meet within ſeven weeks, and that their 
own diffolution ſhall take place as ſoon as 
the Convention is formed: the elections 
| for that purpoſe to go on at a time when the 
FR 47 - nation 


6 


nation itlelf f is threatened by Ruſſia, Sar 
dinia, Spain, and a coalition of the Princes : 
of Germany; ; and when the frontiers of 
France are attacked by the numerous dif- 
ciplined forces of Au ſtria and Pruſſia, abet- 
ted by Princes of the blood, at the head a 85 
| 22,000 emigrants. | 4 
In ſuch circumſtances, France may fay 
with Frederic the Second of Pruffia, «I 
know not whether I ſhall ſurvive this war; 
but, ſure I am, my enemies can obtain no 


glory by overcoming me.” 
The National Aſſembly have decreed, 


' that the ſtatues in the public places hal be 
deſtroyed, and monuments in hohour of 
P Liberty ſubſtituted in their ſtead. The 
i ſtatue of Louis XIII. in the Place Royal, 
thoſe of Louis XIV. in the Places Vendome 
and Vidoire, with. that of Louis XV. in the 
beautiful opening which bore. his name, but 
a which, J underſtand, is to bear. it no longer, j 
> are already overturned, and are to- be re- 
wk ES moved. 
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moved. All the amiable and popular qua | 
lties of Henry IV. will not fave his ſtatue 
on the Pont Neuf from the fame fate. To; # 
the amateurs who lament over this as bar- 
barous and gothic, it is anſwered, 10 1. art en 
gemira peut- etre, mais pour un chef. g uvre 
perdu, la Liberté en reproduira mille n=. 
As the Aſſembly have only ſuſpended the 
exerciſe. of the regal power, but have. not 
aboliſhed royalty, this decree againſt the 
ſtatues is rather exceeding the limits they. 
had traced to themſelves: it is intended no 
doubt as a hint to the Conventional A. 
ſembly. ; 
But whatever reaſon the French may 3 


for proceeding i in the manner they do with 


| reſpect to their own kings or their ſtatues, 


I ſee no wiſdom or neceſſity i in their. pro- 
voking the hatred of all the crowned heads: 


'* The Arte may ſuffer for a time; but for one maſ- 
ter- piece chat is. nen s RE! will produce 
thouſands. 8 


an 


* 


n) 
in Eurepe- They ſeem to hark ruſhed a” | 
little wantonly into their preſent war with 
Yo Emperor. But if they can give good po- 
litical reaſons for that, there certainly is none 
for their induſtriouſly drawing on themſelves 
the enmity of all other monarchiess. 
Let thoſe of the beſt talents among them 
may be accuſed of this imprudence. Briſſot, . 
in a diſcourſe, pronounced on the gth of 
July laſt, © Sur les cauſes des dangers de 
la patrie, talking of the combination of 
_ princes againſt France, uſes the following ex- 
preſſion: © Ces puiſſances ne tendent pas a | 


prendre quelques villes, 3 gagner quelques 5 
batailles, à &arrondir, à S aggrandir. Non, 
une idee bien plus profonde les dirige et les 
rallie. Le ſyſteme de liberté qui gouverne 
la France les inquiete: ils y Yoient une 
ſource intatiſſable d od '6couleront, tot an 
"tard, des torrens 0 qui doivent renverſer tous 
les trönes de T Europe: ils voient que les 


Rois 1 — et ils veulent Ae 1 


* 


Fs 


ä — 


| gut6 et la liberts.' Les tyrans de Europe 
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poque od ils doivent tomber. Oe dens id 
Mefficurs, une guerre a mort entre la roys _ 


yeulent nous Ecrafer, ou perir 3. 

And Barbaroux, one of the deputies from 
Marſcilles, in anſwer to an infinuation from 
ſome of the members, that the fuer from 
that town had deſigns againſt the life of the 
King, ſaid this morning in the Aﬀembly, 
Eh, Mefficurs, les Marſcillois n'aiment | 
pas les rois, car ils ſont les fibaux de la terre: 
mais ils ne gen dẽbaraſſeront jamais par un 
crime.; ils attendront le jugement du r 
ple ſouverain: et dailleurs Louis XVI. a 5 


” The chief aim of thoſe powers 16 not to take > few 


- towns, e gps deere 
——— ene 


in it they ſee an incxhauſtible ſouroe from which tor- 
rents will flow which ſooner or later muſt overwhelm p 


all the thrones in Europe. They ſee that Kings are 


ripe, but they wiſh to poſtpone the time of their falling. | 


This, Gentlemen, is a mortal war between royalty and 
| liberty—the age muſt cruſh us, or periſh. 


creuſẽ 


4 81 0 


ereuſé lui meme le tombeau de la n s | 
eſt le ſeul bien qu il nous ait fait *. ft | 

5 1. is impoſſible for me, a ſtranger juſt ar- 
rived at Paris, to know whether the trea- 
chery imputed to the King is well or ill 
founded; but I ſee the neceſſity of-charging 
him with it, to juſtify the preſent meaſures | 
In the eyes of the public. At Paris they 
ſeem inclined enough to believe the whole. 
Whether the armies and nen are im 1 75 | 
| 2 mn is Py to be ſeen, | 


: tr 1 


Auguſt 14. 

The; primary altemblies for chooſing the 
electors are appointed for the 26th of this 
month. The Loy or e, for the 


. 9 — Genfldiven;: that we men of Mars 
ſeilles are not fond of Kings, for they are the ſcourges 
of the earth; but we will never rid ourſelves of them in 
a criminal manner: we will wait for the judgment of 
the Sovereign People. Beſides, Lewis the Sixteenth 
bas himſelf dug the grave of ms it is the _ good 
he, ever did us. 


 - Alte) 
enſuing Convention are to aſſemble on the mo 
2d of September. The members choſen 
for the Convention, which are not to ex- 
ceed in number the preſent Legiſlative Aſ- 
ſembly, are to meet at Paris on the 20th of 
the ſame month. ; 8 
The former dittinction af thec EX Ig into 
actifs et non actifs is ſuppreſſed : all that is 
neceſſary to entitle a man to a vote 1s, that 
he be 21 years of age, a Frenchman, . who 
Has lived for one year in the country. on 
his own revenue, or the produce of his 
labour, and i is not in a ſtate of ſervitude. | 
; The eleQors are to have three livres A day 
5 during their miſſion, and are allowed. at the 
| rate of one livre a league for the diſtance 
from their uſual place of reſidence to that 
in which the election of members for their 
department is to be held. 
The only conditions mn for eligibi. 
 lity, either as elector or deputy, are thoſe 


above mentioned, whatever his profeſſion 
a 


is or has been. The. citizens 
aſſemblies, and the elector: in the elęctoral 
aſſembly, are to take the oath 
Liberty and * or die in defend- 


the primary 
maintain 


ing them. 
The above regulations will no doubt be 


obſerved although they are not decreed, but 
only recommended by the preſent Aſſembly, 
| who do not aſſume the right of ordaining ; a 
form for the exerciſe of ſovereignty i in the 
creation of a National Convention. 

Inſtead of decrecing, therefore, the Aſſem- 
bly merely invite the people to obſerve this 
method. 

In the mean time, 1 e ſee 
people who, when the Convention i is men- 
tioned, ſhrug their ſhoulders and ſmile, i ina 
manner which plainly implies, that in their 
opinion there will be no Conventional Af- 
ſembly. And one perſon aſſured me in a 
whiſper, that if there ſhould happen to be a 
Convention at Paris, on or about the 20th 

G2 of 


T8 

of September, he was convinced! it would be | 
compgſcd of. Pruffiens actifs et ctoyens 
paſſifs. | * 
This, however, doe” not ſeem the opt 
nion of the people i in general. The public 5 
walks are crowded wich men, women, and 
childrerr of all conditions, with the moſt 
gay unconcerned countenances imaginable. | 
A ſtranger juſt come to Paris, without hav- 
ing heard'of the late tranſactions, and walk 
ing through the gardens of the Tufleries, 
Place de Louis XVI. and Champs Eliſe Ses, 
would naturally imagine, from the friſky be- 
haviour and cheerful faces of the company 


he meets, that this day was a eontinuation 
of a ſeries of days appointed for diſſipation, 
-mirth, and enjoyment ; ; he could not poſ- 
ſibly imagine that the ground he is walking 
over was ſo, lately covered with the bodies 
ol ſlaughtered men; or that the gay lively 
5 people he ſaw were ſo lately overwhelmed 
: with ſorrow and diſmay. - | 
I drove 


* 


| 4 drove to many places in Paris this.morn- 
ing. The epithet 70ya/, which was formerly 
ſo profuſedly aſſumed and inſcribed with 
pride and oſtentation, is now carefully 
effaced from every ſhop, magazine, auberge, 
or hotel; all thoſe alſo who were ſo vain of 
announcing over their doors that they were 
the tradeſmen of the King or Queen, or in 
any way employed by them, have removed 
every word, emblem, or ſign which could 
_ revive the remembrance of ſuch a connee- 
tion and at preſent a taylor would rather 
advertiſe that he was breeches-maker to a 
ſans-culottes, than to "—_— of the blood 
royal, 
Aboye the great gate of the church of 
Notre Dame, are the figures in ſtone of 
twenty-ſix Kings of France, from Childe- | 

bert the Firſt to Philip Auguſt. 7 was told. 
that in this general fury againſt kings, all 
thoſe venerable perſonages had been hewn 
to pieces by the people. I had the curioſity | 
- ET to 
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to go to che cathedral on purpoſe, to Ke 
whether abſurd zeal had been carried this ä 
| length, and had the fatisfaQtion of finding! 
this royal ſociety ſafe and uninjured 74 any 
hand but that of Time. | 
The ridiculous gigantic ſtatue of St. Chrif. : 
topher, with the Bon Dieu upon his ſhoul- 
ders, which I remember to have ſtood for- 
merly within the church, is now removed; 
but I believe the revolution cannot claim the 
merit of this improvement, as it was made 

before it began. | 44 
From the Notre Dame J accompanied a 
young man to the Carmelites in the Rue 
St. Jacques; ; he had a curioſity to ſee the 
famous Magdalen by Le Brun. The ut- 
moſt exceſs of grief is ſtrongly expreſſed i in 
this picture, particularly in the eyes. and. 
upper part of the face ; but I cannot believe 
the ſtory, ſo often repeated, that the Ducheſs | 
de la Valiere, who retired fo this convent 
when ſhe found herſelf ſupplanted in the 
affections 


3 
affections of Louis XIV. by Madame de 
Monteſpan, ever ſat for this picture. How 
could it be believed that a woman who re- 
tired from the world, whether from diſap- 
pointed love, or devotion, would alſume, 
ke an actreſs, the features of exceſſive ſor- 
row, and ſit in a chaſen. attitude, that a 
painter might draw her in a particular cha- | 
racter? Vanity prompts people to this kind 
of conſtraint every day, but 74 grief or 
| devotion, — | 
If ſhe never fat for it hen, it is not proba- 
ble that it has much reſemblance of Madame 
de la Valiere: yet more people are drawn to 
ſee it, from the notion of its being her por- 
trait, than from the pleaſure they take in 
viewing a fine picture. 3 
The man who ſhewed us the Carmelite 4 
church, ſaid there were at preſent forty - 
nuns in the convent, all of whom had the | 
liberty to leave it, but they choſe to remain. 
60 TR are very old, I ſuppoſe,” faid . 
"Os O0 
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« On the: contrary,” ' replied the man, were 
are ſome of them young and handſome.” ?“ 
If there is any merit in retiring from the 
world and becoming uſeleſs to ſociety, theſe 
nuns have a claim to more now than for- 
merly, ſince they do that ſpontangouſly, 
which before they EY could not help. 
Auguſt 14. 
Although the French are leſs ſubject to 
ennui than any other people, yet they are 
extremely inventive of expedients to pre- 
vent it. Of all the contrivances for that pur- by 
poſeI ever heard of, one of the moſt ſingular 5 
was what I was informed of this morning. 
As 1 ſtood on che quay of the Louvre, 
a battalion, part of which was already on the 
Pont Royal, marched paſt; we were told 
that the mayor of Paris was in the front; : 
they were conducting ſome Swiſs to the ; 
Abbaye. While * was contemplating this 
ſcene, a man, who ſeemed at leaſt ſeventy 
Years of age, entered into  conyerſation 
" with 


=" 
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whh me: a * of about ten or eleven held 
him by the arm. He praiſed the appear- 
ance of the men; ; and the young girl was 
delighted with the rough caps and immenſe 
mouſtaches of the grenadiers, rs; I 5 
«« Mademoiſelle i is your daughter v. nid L 
No, 5, anſwered. he, I do not know 
| that I ever, had any children, although I have 
lived all my life a bachelor. This poor 
| little. girl,” added he, has lived with me 
ſeveral years. 'She was quite deſtitute, and 
I took her from charity. People are often 
at a loſs how to amuſe themſelves, particu- 
larly towards the decline of life, I have had 
a great deal of pleaſure, for my own part, 
in teaching this little girl mathematics. 


A young gentleman who was preſent 
burſt into laughter ; ; and the old man per- 
ceiving that I could with difficulty re- 
frain, © 1 ſee,” ſaid he good-humouredly, 
| « that you do, not credit what I tell vou; 
but it js literally true, I have found much 2 

amuſe- 


£ 9& 3 


amuſement i in wills this child! in alge· 
bra and the mathematics. She is a _ 


apt ſcholar, as you ſhall ſee. 
Tell me, my dear, what are the chree 

angles of any triangle equal to * 

Two right angles,” anſwered ſhe. 

m4 Exatly,” ſaid the old man; * and 

pray, what is the cube root of n * 
6108 Two,” anſwered the girl. 

And what is the cubic number of 
four?“ reſumed he. | 

She immediately replied, Sixty-four” 

Having enjoyed our furpriſe a little, and 
finding we were going a different road, he 
took his leave of us in high ſpirits, and 
walked away with the girl holding his arm. 
1 mention this rencontre merely for its fin- 
gularity, and not by way of advice to men 
in the decline of life. For, although it 
ſeems to have ſucceeded wonderfully with 
this particular old man, it would be rafh to 
| infer, that it would be equally ſafe and fa. 


 lutary 
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lutary for every old man to amuſe him- 
a ſelf 3 in teaching a young girl mathematics. 
On quitting him I walked to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. One of the cannoneers 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the action 
of the 1oth, on the fide of the people, was 
at the bar: a conſiderable quantity of ſilver 
Plate had been taken by this man from 
thoſe 1 who had ſtolen it from the palace; 
and having been brought by him to the 5 
Aſſembly, now lay on the table. 
Many inſtances of the ſame diſintereſted 
ſpirit were exhibited, as I have been re- 
peatedly told by thoſe who were preſent in 
the Aſſembly immediately after the engage- 
ment. - The jewels of the Queen, many 
maſſy pieces of plate, very valuable pieces 


- of furniture which could have been eaſily 


concealed, all the filver utenſils belonging 

to the chapel, were brought to the aſſem- 
: bly by thoſe who made the firſt irruption 
| Into the palace. Some poor fellows who 


EE 
had not whole clothes on their backs, ; 
brought little ſacks of gold and filver coin, 
| and depoſited them unopened in the hall 

| of the Aſſembly. One ſoldier brought his 
hat full of lovin, 8 and ne it on the 
table. : 
It is in the times of 1 political ſtruggles 
and revolutions, that the minds of men are 
moſt apt to be exalted above the ſelfiſh 
conſiderations of ordinary life : thoſe are 
the epochs of great virtues as well as of 
great vices. It is an error to imagine, that 
men of the loweſt rank i in life are unſuſ- 
ceptible of heroic and generous ſentiments. 
All who are ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm are 
capable of being actuated by them. It is 
the minions of fortune, thoſe who have 
been pampered from their infancy by the 
hand of luxury, and early accuſtomed to 
every kind of profuſion, whoſe minds ſink 
| Into torpor for want of exertion ; it is ſuch 


28 thoſe that are the moſt likely to be un- 
| ſuſceptible 
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ſuſceptible of generous ſentiments, and ir 
8 capable —— efforts... So wot} Atlagt | 


P n 
3 


f PTY & 15. 
I went this morning to o call on M. Gau- 


ther the banker. As 1 croſſed the court to 


£o to his office, I met an old gentleman 
whoſe face 1 thought I had ſeen before, | but 


Jas not certain. We faluted each other 
without ſpeaking. When I entered, I was 
informed by M. Gautier it was the Abbe 
Raynal. * was happy at this information, 
becauſe I had heard, that happening to have 
flept the preceding night in the palace of the 
5 Tuileries, he had been killed on the morn- 
ing of the roth, as I fear many real friends 
of liberty were. 
| Although the National Afembly had * 
creed that the Royal Family ſhould be 
| lodged | in the palace of Luxembourg, this 
was delayed, becauſe a deputation from the 
a Section des Quatre Nations repreſented to 


the 


—̃ 1 


the Aſſembly, chat there are ſubterraneous 
paſſages belonging to that" building, by 
which the King might be carried off. 
On the ſame day another petition' was 
Preſented, of a ſingular nature indeed, In 
this the Aſſembly are reproached for having D 
decreed only the ſuſpenſion of the King, 
when all France wiſhes his being dethroned. 
” Pourquoi, continue theſe modeſt peti- | 
tioners, © attendre la Convention Natio- 
nale? Le peuple eſt F pour ſanctionner vos 
decrets. Louis XVI. eſt atteint de la ma- 
leédiction nationale; il a lachement fui de | 
ſon palais, pour laiſſer plus audacieux les 
aſſaſſins du peuple; il n eſt venu dans votre 
ſein que pour dicter votre arret, fi ſes agens 
euſſent ẽtẽ victorieux. Des veuves, des 
enfans deſoles vous demandent vengeance. 
Qui de vous neſt pas diſpoſe a devenir 

le juge ſevere du ſcelerat Louis AVI? 


Commandez vos  generaux de faire lire 


A tous - 
4 


| ET © 
A tous les peuples la dẽchration des droits 
de homme, et de proclamer la guerre a 


tous les tyrans *, 3 | 
The terms in which thaſs. petitioners 
mention the King are equally odious on 
account of their TY and their falſe- 
hood. 5 ; 

They are alſo infolent to the National 
Aſembly, which has declared, that not 
preſuming to. determine what the will of 


the nation is reſpecting, the | Rings this 


Fs Why wait for the 8 e The 


people, and let them declare war againſt all tyrants. 


people are ready to ſanction your decrees. Lewis XVL 
is covered with the curſes of his country. He ſhame- 
Fully abandoned his palace, that the aſſaſſins of the 

people might act more boldly. He came among you 
for no other purpoſe than to pronounce your condemna- 


| tion, if his troops had been victorious. Widows and 


wretched infants call to you for vengeance. Can any 
of you be unwilling to become the ſevere judge of the 
flagitious Lewis? Give orders to your generals that 
the declaration of the rights of man be read to every 


"rolls 


. 
Point is left to the deciſion of the nation 
Itſelf; to be expreſſed by the organ of a 
Convention of its own chooſing. This is 
all unneceſſary, ſay the petitioners, | What 
you do nt know we will tell you. All the 
people wiſh the King to be dethroned ; . 
take our word for i it, and ſave the trouble 
of calling a Conventional Aſſembly. 
9 however, this addreſs to the Aﬀſem- 
Bly i is intended as an order, which I am in- 
formed many late petitions are, then all 
the expreſſions are not ſo improper; we 
are then only ſurpriſed at irs being entitled 
a petition; | | | * 
The Commune de Fade; which, is 4 
evancil or aſſembly compoſed of members 
from the 48 ſections of Paris, not approv- 


: ing of the Luxembourg for the Kin g's FE 


reſidence, ſent a deputation to the bar of 
the National Aſſembly, where Manuel, their 
procureur, ſaid, © La France eſt libre, car 


Louis eſt ſujet de la loi. Nous venons 
„ 


( 99) 
vous propoſer pour ſa Ane le Temple 


nous vous propoſons de le faire conduire i 


avec rour Je reſbert di d l inſortune v, &. 
The Aſſembly applauded his ſpeech, and 
agreed to the propoſal; but it were to be 


far 
Which the Aſſembly approved, EF: 
15 The loge or bas! in which the royal auer 


wo oe 


a room of . nine or ten PR 5 | 


at-the preſident s right hand, and ſeparated 


from the hall of the Aſſembly by ſmall iron 


bars : the entry is behind from the corridor 
into a kind of cloſet, \ through which y on 


paſs into the loge. This cloſet” was the 
only place into which they could retire; and 
ng came into the loge at nine of the morn- 


122 8 


ä E ee is free, 1 Lens | 1s ſubject t to law,— 


We propoſe. the Temple for his reſidence, and we 
| wiſh him 70 be conducted thitker with all the regard 
| _ to the unfortunate. 423 


5 {2 VOL. 1. | 1 85 : 2 ing 


withed that the treatment of the unfortunate | 
ly had correſponded with the ſentiments | 


f 


on 5 ae 
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ing of the roth, and remained till midnight, 
when they were conducted to an adjacent 
committee - room, where they paſſed the 
night, returning to the _ about ten in 
the morning. I ene 47" 
On the 11th and Ah chey retired: a 
about nine or ten at night; and on the 1 3th 
they were conducted to their prifon at the 
Temple. As this ſmall cloſet was the only 
Place to which they could retire, they were 
under the neceflity of taking every refreſh-. 
ment they needed through the day, there. 
On the 16th the King ate nothing but a 
little biſcuit and a glaſs of lemonade; the 
5 nothing but a baſon of ſoup; On 
the ſubſequent days they had their. dinner 
from a neighbouring traiteur, which was 
ſerved in the ſame little cloſet.” Their ſole 


occupation, during all this time, was hear- 


ing the debates of the Aſſembly. This 
would probably have been a ſevere puniſh- | 
ment, although perſonal abuſe had been 

9 abſtained 


t 


5 abtun from which, however, was not 
always the caſe. One member “, in the 
miqdſt of his harangue, ſaid, © that all the 
bloodſhed of that day, and all the miſeries 
of the country, were owing to the perjury 
and treaſon of that traitor,” pointing to the 
King. This certainly was not obſerving 
tout be reſpe# di 2 V'enfortune. To give way to 
ſack an outrage againft a man, not to ſay a 
King, in this unhappy ſituation; required 
the 1 of a tiger, and the manners of a 
"Bows time after . firing 4 on the oth. 
was quite over, the Queen, being impatient 
to know the particulars of what had paſſed, 
deſired a young man who had the care of 
the box, with whom 1: have converſed, to 
go to the Tuileries and Caronſel, and bring 
her an account of what he ſaw. The young 


man went; and without making a very mi- 
nue ſurvey, or walking over half the 


7 oe: . * Chabot, formerly A Capuchin Friar. 
n | H ground 


C 00 
ground on-which the fighting had been, he 
reported that he had counted a hundred and 
twenty dead bodies. The Queen ſhed 
tears at this report, and aſked him- no more 
ee On that ſubject. o | 
It muſt ſeem ſtrange, the whole Ay 
ww witneſs to the uncomfortable and inde- 
cent ſituation of the royal family for ſo long 
a ſpace of time, that none of them propoſed 
to remedy it; which might have been done, 
in ſome degree, by their having the uſe of 8 
ſome other ſmall rooms which are ang : 
fame roof with the Aſſembly hall. | 
I ſuppole that thoſe who bed it it, were : | | 
afraid to ſhew any attention to the, royal 
| family; and thoſe who could have done it 
with ſafety, wanted the inclination; for it 
is evident that a conſiderable part of the 
members, fince the. deciſive al air. of -the 
30th, , are under . perſonal apprehenſion, 
Thoſe who voted } in favour of M. la Fayet te - 


have been threatened by. the populace. 
| Gorlas, 


2 7 
* 11 
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Gorſas; the editor of the Courier, has been 
applied to, to publiſh their names, which 
he humanely refuſes to do. The only 
meaning of ſuch requeſt certainly is is to point 
them out to the fury of the mob. 915 

When the royal family were conducted 
from their very narrow apartment. in the 
Aſſembly to the Temple, the affluence of 
people was prodigious; J they exacted that 
the glaſſes of the carriage ſhould be kept | 
down—this was complied with, In going 
through the Place Venddme, whether it 


happened from the mere confluence of 1 
people, or by premeditated deſign, the 
carriage was ſtopped. a conſiderable time 
near the overturned ſtatue of Louis XIV, | 
| The > Queen was thought to throw diſdain- 
ful looks « on the people. Whether this was 
8 really the caſe, or imaginary, 1 know not; 
but I am aſſured that Petion, the mayor of 
Paris, who was in the coach, begged of the 
Queen to look with more mildneſs, as ſome 
43 — 


= 102.) „ 
of chem ſeemed provoked, and he dreaded 


the conſequence. e mich, 


Her majeſty, after this ng fin bs. 
eyes without looking at the people at al. 
The King ſeemed leis ſorrowful, or pen⸗ 
| ſive. | When they were going into the car 
riage at the Aſſembiy hall. ſome one ſaid, 
they v were putting too many into the coach. 
On which his Majeſty with a look of good | 

L humour, replied, 40 Not at all; M. Petion 
knows that can ſupport a much longer 
j ourney with a great many in the carriage.” 
＋. his alluded to his return to Paris after 
being ſtopped at Varennes, when the King, 
Queen, Dauphin, and Madame Elizabeth, 


£ with Barnave and Petion, were all in the 
ſame carriage. : 


There were me e cries » of Vive la Nation! 
4s they paſſed throu gh the ſtreets; but on 
the whole the people were more ſilent and 
K. rumulruous than was del 2 many, 


and 
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and che * n arrived RPO the 
The Princeſs Lamballe, Madame Touts 
1 governeſs of the royal children, and 
ſome other women of the Queen's family, 
were carried to the Temple at the ſame time. 5 
There have been a great number of per- 


(lions arreſted ſince the roth. All thoſe who 


are known to have paſſed | the night between 

the gth and 1oth in the palace of the Tuile- 
ries, or are ſuſpected of it, are ſearched for | 
with diligence, Two men accuſed of an 
intention of aſſaſſinating Petion have been 
taken up, and are in priſon. What proofs 
there are of ſuch an intention, I know not ; g 
but it is a . ſerious misfortune, at this 

| particular time, to be under the ſuſpicion. 
While 1 was in the Aſſembly, ſome mem- 
bers propoſed a call of the houſe, by way of 
| aſcertaining who were preſent during the 
late important fittings. It was at firſt agreed 
for the morrow at mid-day ; but one calling 
„„ out 


„ 
out “ this night at midnight, this laſt pro- 
poſal, which lems a little men _ | 
3 ane 46097; DRY 
The extreme ſenſibility and vivacity of 
the French prompt them too often to de- 
cide on ſudden impulſes, without taking 
time to weigh and deliberate. In the pre- 
ſent inſtance, a rapidity of deciſion can be of | 
no conſequenee; but they ſometimes ſhew 
the ſame quickneſs in matters of 5850 
import. 
8 little Engliſh — wauld be of uſe | 
in their councils, 

IJ underſtand that thoſe ci to exa - 
mine the papers of Monſ. Laporte have 
found matters of accuſation againſt the 
King, and the miniſter himſelf; and alſo 
ſome curious papers concerning the myſ- 
terious buſineſs of the pearl necklace, and 
Madame de la Motte. 


| Auguſt 16. 
Having made it my buſineſs, ever ſince 1 
have - 


( oy 5 

have been in France, to thks every oppor 
tunity of converſing with the people, I find 
à great alteration, 1 will not venture to ſay 
in 1 en but nn in their 
i the 98 of this month, many 
ſocks  in-fayour of the King, and juſtified ' 
his giving the veto to the two decrees of 
the National Aſſembly one reſpecting A 
camp of 20,000 men in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and the other regarding the prieſts 
who refuſed to take the oaths to the Con- 
ſtitution; they ſaid, “ the king had a right 
by the Conſtitution, to make uſe of this 
power of rejecting decrees at his diſeretion, 
and that none but ſeditious perſons Ne 

attempt to force his conſent.” 1 BIRT 
: They blamed thoſe, as ſuch, who hind: ex- 
eited the tumultuous proceſſion of the inha- 
bitants of the ſuburbs on the 20th of June; 
lamented that the executive power was not 
ſtrong enough to paniſh them; hoped that | 
bes | this 


this. would not long be the caſe 5 and de- 
elared tlieir belief that the King was calum- 
niated by ſactious men who were enemies 
to the Conſtitution, while he ſmcerely wiſh- 5 
ed to maintain it . to the. = 
Some cee who did * eee 
non. have acknowledged to me, that 
when called to arms on the night of the 
gth, they conſidered that the purpoſe for 
which they were aſſembled, was to. repel 
any attack on the palace, and defend the per- 
ſons of the royal family; which duty it was 
their intention to perform, till they heard 
the general cry that the Swiſs were maſſa - 
cring the people; and then they joined with 
the citizens againſt the Swiſs, and thoſe in 
the caltle, Gier | 
- _- The truth, I have reaſon. to dw ie, 
then few of the national guards took part in 
the action till the palace was forced, and 
the Swiſs with all within it began to fly: 
and 


* 


FO) 
and if the fabres and thoſe from the 
ſuburbs had been diſperſed, a great part o 
che national guards would have declared ig | 
that event, as they did in the other, "y the 
victorious party, 

Now every body ſeems to have the Site 
ſentithbiits; and hold the fame language, 
namely, that the King was in correſpond- 
ence with the emigrant princes, and betrays 
ing the country to the enemy. Certain pa- 
pers have been found in the palace, which, | 
it is ſaid, make it very clear. On this ſub» 
ject I have not as yet been able to form a 
decided opinion ; nor am I at all certain that 
the ſentiments, which 1 hear announced by 
thoſe who have ſurer grounds of judging, 
are conformable to their real opinion; for it 
is by no means fate to ayow 8 way of 
nnn but one. | 7 

Great Pains are taken to convince the 
people at large of the treachery of che court, 
and that a proſcription was made, and a 

maſſacre 


\. 
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maſſacre intended, of the moſt diflinguiſhed 
| patriots, in caſe the court had been victo- 
rious: this is not only inſinuated in the 
journals, but paſted up in 3 Re on 
the walls all over Faris. N 
Ia the mean time, in the 3 of * 
Fuileries, in the Place de Louis XV. and 
Palais Royal, men are ſeen mounted on 
chairs haranguing to little circles which 
form around them: the continual theme of 
theſe orators, who are no doubt hired for 
the purpoſe, is the treachery of the King. 
and the profligacy of the Queen, whom they 
generally diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Y 
Monſieur et Madame Veto. 0 
When 1 ſee ſuch artful induſtry to en- N 
rage the people againſt the King and Queen, 
and hear of intended maſſacres without any 
proofs, ſo far from being convinced of the | 
truth of what is fo aſſiduouſly circulated, I 
rather dread that all theſe pains are taken to 
FS e Prepare 


1 169 i 


Prepare the” People's minds f 
which cannot yet be avowed. | 1 
The influence of theatrical entertainments 
on the public mind is too powerful to be 
neglected on the preſent occaſion ;, the mu- 
lic, the pantomime, and the new pieces 
brought forth, all are calculated to inſpire 
ſentiments and paſſions favourable to the 
ſecond Revolution, for the affair of the a 
is already dignified with that name. 
Jam much miſtaken, however, if ef 
was not a conſiderable tiſk- of its terminat- 
ing ſo as, that, inſtead of a revolution, it 
would have been called a rebellion; in which 
aſe we ſhould: have heard a very different 
language from the ſame mouths at the 
theatres. 8 : Et fo ASSN +: 09.219 11 


NE ES 17. 1 
I have had a great e to ſee the 
1 elub of Jacobins ever fince my ar- 
rival at Paris, which was not te till 


hh, "> | e this 


— 


{ ws 3 


this owning, when one of the — 
procured me admiſſion. 

This ſociety originated i in a- mall tus 
ber of deputies' from Brittany, who occas 
fionally met at Verſailles) in the year 1789. 
Many deputies from other provinces, the 
moſt zcalous for liberty, ſoon joined them; 
and even ſome of the ſame diſpoſition who 
were not deputies, were admitted into the 
ſociety, which. then oy: tha ging of Co- 
mite Breton. 

In this ſociety it was | firſt 8 to 
eonſtitute the majority of the en Gor 
neral a National Aſſembly, pr. 

When the National Aſſembly v Was ak 
ferred to Paris, this ſociety held its meetings 
in the convent of Jacobins in the Rue St. 
| Honors, and aſſumed the name of Societd de : 
la Revolution, and afterwards that of Amis 
de la Conſtitution; but they are generally 
called ſimply Jacobins. A great number 
* moſt * for talents of the 
2 Aſſembly, 


A wn P- 


Aſſembly, as ; well as of the citizens of Paris, 
were gradually elected members; and the 
number, Lam told, has been above 1400. 0 
Tube ayowed buſineſs of this ſociety is to 
deliberate and debate on ſubjetts of govem · 
ment, and watch over the 1 intereſts : 
of liberty. „ 19 env}: $162: 
Sceieties the 6 Gin name and nature are 
N eſtabliſhed All over France, which hold a 
regular correſpondence. with the parent ſo- | 
ciety at ari—and, by. mutually communi- 
cating information and advice, act with 
wonderful efficacy © on important occaſions, | 
MN. Alexander Lameth and M. Duport, 
as L have been informed, were the firſt who 
propoſed the: project of eſtabliſhing { ieties 
of the ſame kind with the Jacobins of Paris 
all over France, and having e cor- 
e- 5 ef Are 7 DSA 
This conſtant intercourſe accounts for | 
whe immediate and univerſal appnabationt 
which has been givea thraugh all he de- 


Ne | 
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penchente to certain meaſures of the Aﬀetr> 
bly; which muſt have appeared very extras 
ordinary to foreigners, unaequainted with 
his conſtant rapid circulation of ſentiment. 
L underſtand there are at leaſt ten thoufand 
ſocieties of this Kind in France. Pat a 

Moſt queſtions of great aa are 
diſcuſſed in the Jacobin ſociety of Paris, be- 
fore they are introduced into the National 
Aſſembly; and the ſucceſs they are likely to 
have in the ſecond, may be generally 
ae e that wid SEED have CPE wy the 
| The hall in Which ry + Jaboblns met; is 
Sited up nearly in che ſame ſtyle with that 
of the National Aſſembly. The tribune or 
pulpit from which the miemikers ſpeak, is 
oppoſite to: that in Which the preſident is 
ſeated: there i is a table for the ſecteraries; 
and galleries for a large audience of both 
ſexes, in che one as in the other. Men ars 
neee who: walk Gong the! hall to 


eamttsg | command | 


k 
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command; or ling! ſolicit, . when the 
debate becomes turbulent at the club of Jas . 
cobins, in the fame manner as the huiſſiers do 
Mi the National Aſſembly, and uſually with 
as little effect: the bell of the preſident, and 
voices of the huiſſiers, are equally diſregarded - 
in ſtormy debates at both Aſſemblies : it is 
doubtful if Zolus himſelf, who 
2 Luctantes ventos tempeſtateſque ſonoras | 
Imperio premit, 
eould at once ſilence certain a turbulent n mem- 
den, when | oy 5 
. IIi indignantes magno cum murmure— 
Circum clauſtra fremunt. 
1 have been told that th of the moſt 
- diſtinguiſhed: members i in point of talent and 
character, have lately withdrawn from this 
ſociety, and that it is not now on ſuch a re- 
ſpectable footing as it has been. Roberſ- 
pierre, who was a member of the Conſti- 
tuent Aſſembly, and of coutſe cannot be of 
the preſent, has your ſway i in the club of 
von. I. = 5 Jacobins, 


„„ 
Jacobins, by which means his influenee in 
the Aſſembly, and in the common council 
of Paris, is very conſiderable. „ 
M. la Fayette, in his famous later of 
the 16th of June, from the camp of Mau- 
beuge, ſpeaking of this ſociety, ſays, La 
faction Jacobine a cauſe tous les deſordres 5 _ 
c'eſt elle que j'en accuſe - hautement. Or- 
ganiſcee.comnte un empire a part, et aveuglẽ- | 
ment dirig6e par quelques chefs ambiticux, 
cette ſecte forme une corporation. diſtincte 
au milieu du peuple Frangois, dont elle 
uſurpe les pouvoirs, en ſubjugant ſes popes 
ſentans et ſes mandataires “ 
This letter to the National Aſſembly, and 
his leaving his army and appearing in the 
= Aſſembly on the 28th of June, turned the | 
»The Jacobin faction has produced all the Ates 3 
it is that ſociety which I loudly accuſe. ' Organized like 
an empire, and blindly governed by ſome ambitious. 


men, this ſociety forms a- diſtin corporation in the 
middle of the French nation, whoſe -power it uſurps, 
WY 


and whoſe repreſentatives it {ubdues. 


tide of popularity entirely againft him; 
and there is at preſent a rumour that Ge- 
neral la Fayette is s going t to march his army 
Gy: Paris. e 
There was not, W ſpeaking, a de- 
FT at the Jacobins to-day, but rather a ſe- 
ties of violent ſpeeches againſt him. I un- 
h derſtand indeed; that of late the ſpeakers are 
generally of one opinion; for Roberſpierre's 
partiſans raiſe. ſuch a noiſe when any one 
attempts to utter ſentiments oppoſite to what 
He is kriown to maintain, that the voice of 
the ſpeaket is drowned, and he is obliged to 
yield the tribune to another orator whoſe 
doctrine is more palatable. = 
The moſt univerſally agreeable motion 
that was made while 1 was preſent was, 
| that a price ſhould, be ſet on the head of 
M. la Fayette, and that chague citoyen pit 
ceurir ſus ; which is as much as to ſay, that 
any body that pleaſed to murder him ſhould 
be rewarded for ſo doing. — 
=Y x i: Ia 0 A little 


„ 
A little before the Aſſembly broke up, 
one of the Marſeillois, who ſeemed not to 
be an officer, mounted the tribune: he 
ſaid there was a report that the commiſ- 
ſioners from the Aſſembly to La Fayette's 
army were arreſted at Sedan; if ſo, that 
he and others of his countrymen intended 
to aſk permiſſion of the National Aſſembly 
to march to Sedan, and return with the 
heads of thoſe villains who had preſumed to 
arreſt their commiſſioners.— Nous ſom- 
mes,“ continued he, © des pauvres gens qui 
couchent ſur la paille; mais quand il s'agit 
| du bonheur de la patrie, nous nous montre- 
rons des hommes du dix d'Aovit *. 
There were abundance of women in the 
galleries; but as there were none in the body 
of the hall where the members are ſeated, 1 
was ſurpriſed to ſee one enter and take her 


og We are but poor 3 who lie upon dw; but 


a our country is in danger, we will diſplay the ame 


ſpirit we did on the roth of Auguſt. 5 
a 2 8 f 8 fear 
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ſeat among them: ſhe was dreſſed in a kind 

of Engliſh riding-habit, but her jacket was 

| the uniform of the national guards, On 
enquiry, I was informed that the name of 
this amazon is Mademoiſelle Theroigne : 

. ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf ; in the action of 

che Toth, by rallying thoſe who fled, and 

attacking a ſecond time at the head of the 

- Marſeillois, LF 

She ſeems about one or two and thirty, 

is ſomewhat above the middle ſize of wo- 

men, and has a ſmart martial air, which in 

a man would not be diſagreeable. 

I walked home about nine: the night 
was uncommonly dark my way lay acroſs 
the Carouſel, along the Pont Royal, to the 

fauxbourg St. Germain. I have frequently 

come the ſame way alone from the Caffe de 

Foy in the Palais Royal after it was dark. 

I never was attacked, nor have I heard of 

*a ſingle ſtreet robbery, or houſe-breaking, | 


fince I have been in Paris. | 
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This "TEM to me very remarkable, in 
the ungovernable ſtate in which Paris may 
be ſuppoſed to be fince the ꝛoth of dan 
month. 
The mob ds killed on the . 
| ſeveral men on that day who attempted to 
ſteal the plate of the palace they are alſo 
eaſily excited to aſſaſſinate any body who is 
pointed out to them as a Chevalier du Poig- 
nard, or a traitor to the country. Society is 
aſſuredly in a moſt dangerous and dreadful 
ſtate, when a ſet of hot- headed ignorant 
men, aſſuming the prerogatives of judges 
and executioners, commit ſuch exceſſes 


with impunity. But it is ſingular that thoſe 
who carry their contempt of law and order 
a more criminal length than the highway- 
man and houſe breaker, do not occaſionally 
rob in the ſtreets and highways alſo ; and it 
| muſt appear in a peculiar manner ſtrange 
to perſons accuſtomed to live in a country 
| where there are frequent robberies and bure . 
glarics, | 


1 

 glaries, in ſpite of the government's being 
undiſturbed, and the laws in full force, to : 
find none where all the hinges and ſupports _ 
of law and government are looſe, and 
ſhaking from a recent convulſion. | | 
| ic 1 18. 
The accounts of the commiſſaries from 

the National Aſſembly being arreſted at 

| Sedan, is confirmed, | 3 
NM. de la Fayette having been adviſed by . 
couriers from his friends at Paris, of what 


was intended, immediately ſent directions 
to the magiſtrates of Sedan to arreſt the 
commiſſaries as ſoon as they entered the 
town: he repreſented what had happened 
in Paris on the roth, as the temporary in- 
ſurrection of a mob, which would ſoon be 
quelled, and by this means prevailed on the 
magiſtrates to arreſt and imprion them as 
impoſtors. | 
It would ſeem from this, a chat 
be. is not perfectly ſure of his army; 
LY Other» 
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abit he would probably have allowed 
the commiſſaries to advance to the army, 
and then arreſted them as rebels. It de- 
pends on the army whether the general or 
the commiſſaries ſhall be judged rebels. 

In the mean time, the National Aſſem- 
bly have ſent two new commiſſaries to in- 
ſtru the department, to order the mayor of 
Sedan and fourteen of his aſſiſtant adminif- 
trators to appear at the bar, and anſwer for 
their conduct; and the Aſſembly declare 
all who ſhall oppoſe theſe orders, infamous 
and traitors to the country, and decree that 
all the citizens of Sedan ſhall be reſponſible 
on their lives for the err of their com- 
miſſaries. py 
A deputation from the battalion of Mar- 
feilles came to the bar this day, and made 
the fame offer which they announced laſt 
night at the Jacobins, namely, to bring the 
| heads of the magiſtrates of Sedan on pikea | 
do their bar. | 8 | 


C nun } 

They were thanked by the preſident for 
their generous offer ; but -were told at the 
fame. time, that the Aſſembly preferred ſee- 
Ing the magiſtrates in the uſual form with 
their heads on their ſhoulders. | 
A price is put on the head of M. la Faye 
ette; and, according to the ancient t phraſe, | 
ehaque eitoyen peut courir ſus. | 

- Decrees of accuſation are made n 
8 Alex. Lameth and others, who, | 
although now conſidered as traitors, were 
thought patriots formerly. 

There is often as little candour among 
zealots in politics, as thoſe in religion, He 
_ whoſe religious creed or ideas of freedom 
| keep the hundredth part of a degree beneath | 
theirs, is conſidered with as much horror 
and contempt as the avowed atheiſt or r moſt 
| laviſh courtier, 


: | Auguſt 19. 
They un of forming a fortified camp 
for 40,000 men near Paris, including Mont 
. Mlartre, 
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Martre, and all that ſide of the ety whith 
hes next to 8. Denis; which looks as if 
they began to dread the e of: the 
Germans, 

I ſaw no figns of this 3 at YR 
Champs ' Eliſces, * Which I drove | 
this evening. 8 v 

All thoſe extenſive . fields were crowdet 
with company of one ſort or other; an im- 
menſe number of ſmall booths were ereQed, 
where refreſhments were ſold, and which 
reſounded with muſic and ſinging. | Pan- 
tomimes and puppet-ſhews of various kinds 
are here enhibited, and in ſome parts they 
were dancing in the open field. Are 
theſe people as happy as they ſeem?” ſaid I 
toa Frenchman who was with me. Ils 
font heureux comme des dieux, Monſieur®,” 2 
replied _— = 

Do you think the Duke of Brunſwick 
never enters their thoughts?” ſaid 1. * "OS 


They are as happy as the gd. 


__ . 


36 
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6 Monſieur, reſumed he, que Hs 
wick eſt ee homme du monde 
au quel ils penſent le moins . . | 

One fellow, on a kind of ſage, had a 
monkey who played a thouſand tricks, 
When the man called him ariſtocrate, the 
monkey flew at his throat with evefy mark 
of rage; but when he called him un bon 

patriote, the monkey expreſſed ſatisfaction, 

and careſſed his maſter. h 
I ſee a great many monkeys every day, 
* affect to be bons patriotes. 

One has no great objection to thoſe pa- 
triots who dance about like monkeys; but 
they who to the airs of the monkey i join 
the diſpoſition of tigers, and dance with 
heads upon pikes, are horrible. 

A petition was read to the Aſſembly, in 
which, with others of the ſame ſtamp, was 
this affected ad inhuman expreſſion, = Que 


* Depend upon it, Sir, that Brunſwick i is the man 
on earth of —— think the leaſt. 


5 = toute 


On, * 
toute communication entre Louis XVI. et 
ſon Epouſe ceſſe. La France ſera ſauvẽe lorſ- 
que cette Medicis ne ſoufflera plus ſes fureurs 
dans Vame du nouveau Charles IX *. * 
" Thy muſt ſurely have the backs of 
tigers who could ſuggeſt ſuch an uſeleſs 
piece of cruelty, and come parading with 
it to the bar of the National Aſſembly. | 
There is not, beſides, the leaſt reſem- 
blance between the yielding diſpoſition of 
Louis XVI. and the ſtern ferocity of Charles | | 
IX.; and the Queen of France was never 
before accuſed, even by her greateſt ene- 
mies, of the diſſimulation, treachery, and 
cruelty of A * Medicis. | 


Auguſt 20. 
I was ſeveral hours this day at the Na- 
tonal _— Briſſot and ee — 


* Let al communication between Louis XV. V od 1 | 
- his wife be put an end to. France will be ſaved when g 
chat Medicis ſhall no longer have it in her power to in- 
ſpire her * into the ſoul of this new Charles IX. 
_ 
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many others ſpoke. I was not ſurpriſed at at 
the eloquenee. and ingenuity of their dif- 

courſes, becauſe I had read ſome of the 
writings of the former, and had heard of the 
talents of both; but I was ſurpriſed at the 
number of ſpeakers, and that * delivered | 
themſelves with facility. | s 
In point of ingenuity, learning, and 
ſtrength of reaſoning, there is perhaps as 
| much difference between the ſpeakers of 
the National Aſſembly, as there is between 
thoſe of the Houſe of Commons; but in 
| facility of utterance and flow of words, all 
the ſpeakers in the former are nearer on an 
ns 
- I have not ſeen 8 any of that 
ee and perplexity of expreſſion 
which is ſometimes obſerved in the Houſe 
of Commons; yet one might imagine that 
young members, and all who are unac- 
ä cuſtomed to ſpeak in public, would feel 
themſelves more embarraſſed in ſpeaking 
* 


— 
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from a lofty conſpicuous place, fuck as he | 
4ribune of the National Aſſembly, than 
ſpeaking in their place, as is done 1 in the 
Aouſe of Commos. 1 8 

I have not heard one tea the 
 #ribune who wanted either words or courage 
in pronouncitig them. As for mauvaiſe | 
honte, there is no ſuch thing in this cours 
try: 1 wonder how they came by the _ 


m_—_ 
The Britiſh Ambaſſador informed x me to 
25 that he Was recalled. e ? 


The Princeſs Lamballe, Madame & 
"FLY Mademoiſelle Pauline de Tours 
zelle, and ſome other attendants on the 
King and Queen, were carried from the 
Temple to what is called La Maiſon Com- | 
mune, and there interrogated reſpecting 7: 
certain ſecret correſpondences they are ac 
wiſed of having carried on. And after this 
examination Wey's were carried to A S 
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named Hotel de la Force, inſtead of tin 
conducted back to the Temple, | 
Ho ſhocking to treat perſons of their 
| 3 and ſex with ſuch indignity and crus 
elty, | whoſe greateſt crime ſeems to be at- 
tachment to their benefaCtors ! If it were 
even proved that they had endeavoured to 
earry on the correſ dondence with which 
they are charged, this could not excuſe ſuch 
treatment. In times like theſe, the paſe 
ſions of hatred and revenge burn with aug= 
mented violence; and when, 1 in addition, 


they are excited by conſcious guile and ꝓer- g 


n fear, they carry men to the height of 
2 11 have been told that beg perſons of 1 
brd diſpoſitions have been lately added 
to the an committee of the Commun 
die Paris. 1 8 
55 Auguſt 21. 
1 adviſed Lord Lauderdale to heats Paris 
and go to Spaz but it is difficult at this time 
„ 5 2-0 


oP 
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to obtain bene they have been refuſed 
to many ſtrangers, who for ſome time paſt 
have found Paris a diſagreeable reſidence, and 
thought it would become more ſo, as the 
German armies, who have already entered 
France, were advancing to the capital. 
Britiſh ſubjects in particular are about to 
loſe one great inducement to remain, by the 
expected departure of Lord. Gower and 
| Br Sutherland, |. | ; 
Before we left England, it had been 1 
geſted, that, at ſuch a period, we might meet 
with the difficulty we now experienced. 
Lord Lauderdale therefore had actepted of 
a letter from M. Chauvelin to the mayor of 
Paris, the import of which was, deſiring kim 
to facilitate our - propoſed journey to- the 
ſouth, in caſe of Iny diffieulty or obſtruction. 
This letter had been left at the houſe of 
the mayor; but the confuſions which took 
place immediately after our arrival, pre- 
vented our having ſeen him. It was ima- 


1 


602 8 . gined 
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gined that through his influence we might 
obtain paſſports. An acquaintance of M. 
Petion offering to conduct us to the Maiſon 
de Ville, we determined to make the trial. 
When we arrived at the outer gate, and 
told our buſineſs Was with the mayor, we 
were admitted. There was a body of 
about fifty men- under arms at this time 
before the gate. The Maiſon de Ville had 
more the appearance of the head quarters of 
the general of an army, than the reſidence 
| of a mayor, One of the national guards 
took hold of my cane, aſking if there was a 
* concealed weapon in it. I Preſented it, and 
{aid there was not. An Engliſhman, who f 
a was in the uniform of the national guards, | 
addreſſed me in his native language. I 
told him we had brought a letter from 
M. Chauvelin to the yes and wiſhed to 
ſee him. 
What this man's name is I know not; he 

ſeemed to have ſome authority s them, 
vor. 5 K for 
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for he immediately conducted us up ſtairs, 
and through ſome rooms, into a large hall, 
where there were ten or a dozen ſoldiers 
with their arms, beſides officers and others, 
Who I ſuppoſe were waiting to ſpeak to 
M. Petion.— When the Engliſhman had 
| ſent in our names by a fervant who attended 
for that purpoſe, he left us, and * never : 
ſaw him afterwards. Es 
While we waited in this hall, a NY ; 
came and aſked if we had received any or- 
der or ticket for admiſſion to the place Where 
we were; for without theſe nobody who 
did not belong to the guard ought. to re- 
main. We informed him of our buſineſs, 
and that we were Engliſh ; on which he 
deſired us to ſtay, ſaying, the mayor would 
wait on us directly. Many people in mu- 
nicipal ſcarfs, or officers' uniforms, paſſed i 
and repaſſed. We were at _ intro- 
duced. 
M. Petion is a welllooking fir jr man of 


a genteel 
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a genteel addreſs and cheerful countenance, | 
with an habitual ſmile. He made an apo- 
logy for not having come ſooner, ſaying, he 
had been detained by buſineſs which did 
not admit of an inſtant's delay. On telling 
him we wiſhed for paſſports to Spa, by 
_ Givet, he ſaid that, at that particular 
time, no paſſports were granted by chat 
route; at any rate he would not adviſe us to 
take it, becauſe we might run a riſk of being 
pillaged by the Hulans, or other irregular 
troops of the Auſtrian army; adding, that 
we might ſoon have peliperts for Eng- 
land. | | 5” 

We hinted an inclination to reſide for a 
thort time in ſome provinee of France, "Ip 
we might remain there with ſafety, and 
could not go directly to Spa; but that it was 
neeeſſary to have paſſports before we could | 
be allowed to go out of Paris. M. Petion 

ſaid, he was convinced that reſtraint would 
continue only a few days, but that Paris 
+ = of was 
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was by much the ſafeſt 1 of Fr rance we 
could be in; for that in the provinces alarms 
- might be ſpread, and diſturbances ariſe, 
while the enemy were in the country, but at 
Paris there would always be a ſufficient force 
to keep all quiet. ” 
On being aſked if there were > any news 
from the frontiers ? 
e anſwered with a careleſs air, that he 
undetſtood that Brunſwick had entered 
France. He may advance twenty, or per- 
haps thirty leagues. Well, continued he, 
the farther he advances the greater will be 
the loſs of his army; and if they continue 
to advance much farther, they will be en- 
tirely ſurrounded, and few of them will ever 
get back. The Pruſſians, added he, relied | 
on a conſpiracy here in their favour : the 
roth of Auguſt put an end to that hope, 
and they will ſoon be bewildered, and not 
know how to proceed. 0 
I heard him with a great deal of attention, 
but 
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but: yery V little faith in his prediction, and 


ſoon after we took our 3 


„ | Auguß 22. 
Accounts are arrived that M. la Fayette, 
finding | no diſpoſition i in his army to adhere 
to him, but, on the contrary, that many” of 
the officers, and almoft all the foldiers, were 
for ſupporting the decrees of the National ; 
Aﬀembly, has Tetired from his army with 
| a part of his principal officers, and is ſup- 
poſed to have e to Holland in Wer 
to England. | 
M. Kerſaint and the other com unifies. 
170 were impriſoned at Sedan, are now ſet 
at liberty, with many apologies from the 
Commune for the treatment they had re- 
ceived; - which they i 1mpute to the miſrepre- 
ſentation of la Fayette, on whom they 
transfer the name of traitor, which they had 
before beſtowed on Kerſaint, who, with his : 
companions, is now with the army, where 


5K 4+ - they 
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| they have been received with acclamations 
of joy. | : 3 
This is not preciſely the iſſue 1 1 0851 
when I firſt heard of the commifſfaries being 
ſent, and Rill leſs what I thought probable | 
on hearing of their impriſonment. | 
Nothing now is heard of but addreſſes from. 
all parts of France to the Aſſembly, congra- : 
tulating them on what they call the glorious : | 
victory of the roth of Auguſt, and highly 
approving of the ſuſpenſion of the King. 
This however does not prevent us from 
wiſhing to have it in our power to remove 
from Paris when we think it expedient; a 
wiſh which is rather increaſed by my hav- 
ing heard it repeatedly aſſerted by ſome of 
my French acquaintance, that it is generally 
believed that many agents from the Court 
of Great Britain are now in Paris, whoſe : 
errand i is to promote confuſion, and. excite ” 
that ſpirit of jealouſy and ſedition which al- 
ready exiſts ſo much all over France, 


On 
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On my laughing at this idea, a very ſen- 
lien man, who was a member of the Con- 
ſtituent Aſſembly, and will, probably be of 
the Convention, if that ſhould ever take 
place, declared that he was convinced of the 
the fact, and aſked how the great number of 
guineas now in circulation at Paris. could 
be otherwiſe accounted for £ | h 
I anſwered, that I knew nothing of the 
circulation of guineas; but I had always un- 
derſtood that our Adminiſtration Had too 
great a demand for them at home, to think 
of ſending them abroad. At any rate I was 
perſuaded they would not ſtoop to fuch a 
manœuvre, which was as unjuſtifiable as it 
5 would be for the executive power of France 
to ſmuggle over men to England, for the 


purpoſe of exciting ſeditious inſurrections 
againſt the Britiſh Government, 


He allowed that it would be juſt as bad | 
in the one as in ache other ; and repeated 
K # ek _ his 
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his perſuaſion, that it had been done by 
England, but not by France. | 
E As I was entirely convinced that he was 
in an error, 1 took a good: deal of pains to 
remove it, but without ſucceſs ; . and I men- h 
tion it as a very ſtrong i inſtance of the power 
of prejudice over a very acute and enlight- 
ened mind, | . 
However groundlefs this notion is, its A 
prevailing among the mob of Paris may be 
attended with diſagreeable conſequences to 
| the Engliſh here, at a time when govern- 
ment is ſo feeble; and when, notwithſtand- ; 
ing the prudent conduct of the Britiſh Am- 
baſſador, his being recalled is a ſufficient ; 
| mark of the diſapprobation of his Court of 
the late meaſures. _ _ 
1 determined to call on 1 M. Claviere, the 
| miniſtre des contributions, for whom 1 had 
a letter from M. Durouverie, and try whe- 
ther, by his influence, we might not get 
paſſports to leave Paris. His porter in- 
Fs | formed 
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formed me laſt * that he faw- people 
on buſineſs from ſix in the morning till 
nine. I called at his hotel this morning at 
eight, and was conducted into a robm where 
ſeveral people were Waiting. My name 
was taken down in writing, as thoſe of all 
prefent had previouſly been, and carried to- 
the ininifter, I was called in my turn; and 
after I had informed bim of my bufineſs, 
he wrote a letter to M. le Brun, the miniſter 
for foreign affairs, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
give paſſports, recommending it to him to 
11 Lord Lauderdale and me with them, 

ay en as the 5 interdiction was re- 
moved. e 

NM. Claviere then ſaid, * that 105 affair 
of the 10th, he underſtood, had been greatly 
"miſrepreſented in England, but that all 
Europe would be ſoon convinced that all 
the blood ſhed on that day was owing to the 
treachery of the Court; that France had de- 


termined to be free, and would not ſuffer 
as; A 
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any thing within its own boſom toundermine 
or eounteract that freedom; that ſmall ſtates, 
ſuch as Geneva, and even Holland, were 
ſometimes obliged to ſuffer controul from 
their neighbours, with reſpect to their own . 
internal government; but that a powerful 


nation like France could not be dictated to; * 


and that whatever form of government the 
French ſhould think proper by their repre- 
ſentatives to chooſe, they were able to main- 
tain; and it was not in the power of all the 
Auſtrians, Pruſſians, and Ruſſians c on earth 

to prevent it. : - 
Several new | battalions. which are called 
Chaſſeurs Nationaux, have been raiſed lately. 
1 was in the National Aſſembly when a de- 
putation from them appeared at the bar: 
one ſpoke in the name. of the reſt. The 
object of his diſcourſe was, to expreſs the 
regret of his companions, and his own, at 
being ſo long detained in Paris, where they 
lived a life of idlenels, while their wiſhes 
were 
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were to haſten to the frontiers, that they 
might repel the enemies of their country, 
or periſh in the attempt, They all earneſtly 
requeſted the Aſſembly to iſſue immediate 
orders agreeable to their ardent wiſhes. 
Tbis ſpeech was pronounced with grace, 
and heard with applauſe. The young ora» - 
tor and his; companions were invited to the 
honneur de la ſeance, and about forty of 
them marched through the hall to their ſeats, 
Their uniform is blue jackets, with green 
epaulets, buff-coloured waiſtcoats, and tight LL. 
trowſers of the ſame cloth, and ſhort 70 
boots, with very well contrived ſmart hel Bf 
mets. They were in general from about = 


eighteen to twenty-four years of age, all 
| very fine looking young men, and all, I am 
convinced, full of martial ardour : their ap- 
pearance however approached nearer to Ho- 
mer's deſcription of Paris, than of Hector 
going to battle. I do not know what figure 
| they will make in the eyes of the Pruſſi 


ans, 
but 


. 

Aſſembly hall. I thought the ladies in the 
galleries would never have done 11. their 
e | E910. -1 


Eo a hd, 5; ö 5 Wigan 225 . 
8 Nothing is more dificult "Re the diſco- ; 
very of truth regarding recent events of an 
important and complicated nature, which 
many people are "intereſted in falſifying, 
and almoſt every body inclined to: repreſent 
feeording to their own prejudices. / 5 
J have experienced this ſtrongly in my 
enquiries concerning the incidents: which 
Securred on the oth: of Auguſt, and the ; 
circumſtances which 1 to the nee of 5 
2 WV 19 0) & = 
| Every thing is viewed 3 ſuch dif- . 
ferent mediums, and from ſuch oppoſite 
Points, that the various accounts which pour 
in from all quarters, croſs, joſtle, and con- 
found each other in ſuch a manner, that I 


have on ſome occaſions been tempted to 
ſuſpect, 
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ſalpedt, that as my faformufion tncreafot 
m knowledge diminiſhed. eds 

1 have ſometimes had Wide to imagine 
that all has happened in conſequence of a 
pre- concerted and well- executed plan, the 
authors and condudtors of which have been 
alſo mentioned was 5 
On farther- enquiry, T have been t 
chat there was no well digeſted deſign on 
either ſide; that a vaſt thoughtleſs | mafs 
of populace had been put in motion by à fet 
of needy adventurers, who, without any 
preciſe object, wiſhed for a new ſtorm, in 
which they might be gainers, but had no- 
thing to loſe; that it was for ſome time 


doubtful whether the inſurrection would 
terminate againſt, or in favour of the Court; 


that there was a very conſiderable chanee 
of its ending, like that of the 20th of June, 
in mere parade, drunkenneſs, and noiſes i in 
which caſe it would have tended to the un- 
ereaſe of the King's authority, by rendering 
— — — 5 men 
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men more averſe to the arne power 'of 


à rabble. | 1 
- I have been told by when holy autho- 


rity is more reſpectable, that the plan was to 
ſeize on the perſon of the King, carry him 
directly to the caſtle of Vincennes, and there ; 
confine him till a National Convention ſhould 
decide on his fate, and the future form of 
government: this ĩt 18 believed Was the plan 
of the Republican party, and chat it was Pre- 
vented from being literally executed, by the 8 
reſolution which his Majeſty took of going. 
to the National Aſſembly, which the form- 
ers of this plan had not taken into their 
calculation. Ante — EE IAA 
It could not is their refleQion, how- 
ever, that-in attempting to ſeize on his per- 
ſon and carry him to Vincennes, he ac 
very poſſibly be killed. 8 | 
Whatever the ſecret wiſhes of e 
perſons in the Court might be, and What- 


ever their conneciions with the enemies of | 
France, 
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France, 1 it gen evident that on [tha rotds 5 
of Auguſt the King's ſchemes were nn 
of a defenſive nature. 
Some people think, however, that i in che 
diſpoſition 1 in which a great part of the na- 
tional guards were, and with the force af- | 
ſembled in the Tuileries, if they had been 
directed with ability, and the firſt advantage 
followed up with energy, the /ediris and 
the rabble from the ſuburbs would have been 
completely diſperſed, the beſt part of the 
citizens would have declared for the King, 
and there can be little doubt of all the ar- 
mies on the frontiers following their ex- 
ample.” To accuſe him of being the * 
: pat on that day, 1 is ridiculous. 
The following particulars, afpeting the 
tranſactions of the ioth of Auguſt, I began 
to inſert in my Journal this day; and al- 
though I came to the knowledge of them at 
| various times, ſome of them at later periods, 


20 appears! in the original. Joy! have 
thought proper to but them all | agate 
under this date. | je) oy 
The motion made FR M. . bs * 
five +I left the afſembly on che gth, and 
which I thought would have paſſeda namely, 
that the deres ſhould: be ordered to re: 
move from Paris, although i it was frequent⸗ 
ly renewed by him and eee A 99 
poſtponed, and never decreed. | 
The Aſſembly continued "oat, all he 
night of the gth 3 but for ſome part of the 
time there was not the legal — make 
a decree, namely two. hundred. 
| Petion the mayor was in the; 8 till 
two or three O clock of the morning of the 
20th. He had been with the King to give 
an account of the ſtate of Paris, but remained 
in the palace or on the terrace after leaving 
his Majeſty; which gave occaſion for ſpread- 
ing Aa — ng the 8 that he | 


f— 


A 


4 an 3 
was Kept there againſt his will, as a W 2; 
for tlie ſafety of the King; ; and it was even 
afferted 1 in the Aﬀembly, that he was res 
tained by force | in the palace : but that was 
refuted by one of the members declaring 
he had ſeen him a few minutes before walk- 


ing on the terrace of the Feuillans with ano- L, 
ther municipal officer ; they had both come | is 
| 
| 


out of the palace for a little freſh air; and 
were about to return to it, when this member 
ſpoke to them, and Petion told him that he 
Intended to remain there till the public 
tranquillity was re-eſtabliſhed. 

85 Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, as ſuf. 
picions of his danger were inſinuated „it was 
thought proper to. ſend a meſſage 4 to the pa- 
lace for the mayor, which was accordingly 
done, and he directly came to their bar. 

This is a ſatisfactory proof that Petion 
was under, no controul from the King: ; and, 
in my opinion, it forms a preſumption that | 
the mayor was not privy to any plot againſt | - 
1 * 1 | 


r 
the life of the King, or even of any inten- 
tion to ſeize his perſon and carry him to 
Vincennes ; for he could not imagine. that 
either the one or the other could be accom- 
pliſhed without a conteſt, in which it muſt 
have occurred to Petion that he would have 
been ſacrificed, and therefore he would have 
taken care not to be preſent. 

It i is faid by ſome, chat he went as a — 
: to examine what force there was in the 
Tuileries, and conſider in what parts the 
caſtle might be attacked with the moſt 
Advantage; alſo to mark who were the | 
leaders, that he might aftervrards be their 
accuſer, = t | 

This, however, would have been a fer- 
vice of great danger, and as unneceſſary as 
dangerous; a hundred other people were 
better qualified than Petion to have given 
this information. a 
On his arrival at the palace that niht. 
he went directly and made bis report to the 
King; ; 


6 
King ; all the time he remained afterwards, 
he was Amer the eye of the Swiſs, and of | 
gentlemen attached to his Majeſty. e 
There is reaſon to imagine that Petion, 
having had ſome hint of a meaſure intend- 
ed to be taken at the townhouſe, and not 
apptoving of every part of it, choſe rather 
to be at the palace than there during that 
_ tranſaction, Soon after his going from 
the palace to the National Aſſembly, he 
was conſigned to his own houſe under a 
guard, by the council-general of the Com- 
| mune de Paris, that he might not ſeem to 
have any part in tranſactions which were 
of a nature more violent and deciſive than | 
was agreeable to his character. 
The meaſure here alluded to was as fol 
| lows: While the toeſin was ſounding, the 
general beating, and the citizens of courſe 
under arms at the alarm poſts, a few of each 
ſectien, under the pretext that the preſent 
common council of the city of Paris had 
> L 2 loſt 


cs) 
loft the confidence of the people, aſſembled 
and elected new members for that council, 
in the room of the former, to the number 
of near two hundred. yh "IP 

Thoſe new choſen counſellors went di- 
realy to the hall where the council-general 


of the community aſſemble, declared them- 


ſelves the real council, drove out all the 
others, except Petion, Manuel, and Danton, 
and then began the exerciſe of their func- 


tions in a more rigorous manner than ever 


was known before. | 
Mandat, the commander in chief of the 


nationdl: guards, is now repreſented as a 


traitor, whoſe deſign was to maſſacre the peo- 
ple. But I underſtand from thoſe who have 
been long acquainted with him, that he was 


an honeſt man, though of no extenſive ca- 


pacity; and of his treaſon I have heard no 


other proof than that he thought i it his duty 


to oppoſe the entrance of the multitude into 
the King's Pa in cy they” ſhould. at- 


3 | tempt | 


_— 
tempt to force their way ; and that he had 
encouraged: thoſe under his command to 
adhere to the conſtitution, and defend the 
Royal Family from violence. Mandat had 
alſo taken a prudent ſtep in placing a party | 
of the national guards on the Pont Neuf 
with ſome cannon, on purpoſe to cut off the 
communication between thoſe who were 
aſſembling i in the different e . the 
oppoſite ſides of the river. | 
The new council-general ſaw the detri- 
ment that this poſt was of to their deſigns; 
they therefore ſent ſome of their body with 
the ſcarfs of the municipal efficers, to order 
che guard to be removed from the bridge, | 
and a free intercourſe to be opened between 
the inſurgents on each ſide of the Seine. 


The ancient council were of the ſame 
ſentiments with Mandat. He had therefore 


| » 7 15 | .* 3 Od 8 : 
given no direction to the officer who com- 


manded at this poſt, not to obey any order 
which came from them; ſuch an idea could 
SO. not 
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not naturally occur to him, for neither ha 


nor the officer knew that the original goun / 


= eil was diſſolved, and that 2 new one had 
A uſurped their authority; this officer theres 

fore obeyed what he thought a legal power, 

and removed his guard. 5 

The new council about the ſame time 
ſent a meſſage to Mandat to come to the 
towyn- houſe, on the pretence that they had 
| ſomething of importance to communicate 
to him regarding the public ſafety, - Man- 
dat did not immediately go; he was at the 
Tuileries with a large body of national 
guards when he received this meſſage, and 
| freſh parties of the national guards were ar- 
riving every minute to put themſelves un- 

der his command, and he Wa FOR | 
them their poſts. + 4 
nA fecond meſſage, more preſſing 10 the 
| firſt, came to bim while he was thus em- 


ployed He then thought he could delay 


no e leſt the palace: about four, and 
haſtened 


I a Þ 7 
| haftened to the towa-houſe, It is faid, that 
he had an order in his pocket, ſigned by 
Petion, authoriſing him to repel force by 
force, in caſe the populace attempted to 
force their way into the palace. The coun- 
cil wiſhed to get poſſeſſion of this order. 
On his entering the hall where the coun- 
cil were met, he was ſurpriſed to ſee a very. 
different aſſembly from what he expected. 
They accuſed him of a deſign to attack 
and ſlaughter the people during their in- 
tended march from the ſuburbs to the pa- 
lace, and of having made arrangements "= 
that purpoſe. | 4 8 | 
The man Was equally confounded. at 
a he ſaw, and what he heard, 
Aſter a ſhort examination, he. was. de- 
ry to withdraw ; but as he arrived at the 
' top of the flair, he was ſhot through the 
head with a piſtol, and at the fame inflant 
thruſt through the body. . 
The council then appointed Santerre c. com- 
| L4 mander 
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mander in chief of the national — 
This Santerre was originally a brewer, and 
carried on a great trade in the ſuburbs of N 
Antoine, where he gave employment to a 
very conſiderable number of men. As his 
manners and converſation were on a level 
with thoſe he employed, it is not ſurpriſing 
that he was Popular, and had influence in 
that neighbourhood. How a wn tlie N 
ſituation, and with his manners, came 4e 
attract the attention of the Duke of Orleans, 
5s.not fo Un. 
I am affured, however, that the” Duke 
did honour M. Santerre with his acquaint- | 
"ance, and had him occaſionally at his con- 
vivial parties, previous to his being honour- 
ed with the command of the national guard, 
The council aff:med the whole authority, 
and ſent orders wherever it was nen * 
eeſſary, which were generally obeyed. 
The officer who had been appointed by 
Mandat to — the * was ordered 


"oy 
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by the ce 


againſt the Tuileries. AT 
That a body of men clefted. 3 at a 
in the midſt of confuſion and alarm, ſhould 


be able to annihilate an eſtabliſned council, 


uſurp all the executive authority, and find 


itſelf inſtantly and ee ed, Wil 


ſeem very extraordinary. 6 „ 36 Te 
It is not to be imagined however. that 


this originated in an inſtantaneous reſolu- 
tion of the various ſections of Paris: all had 
been arranged by a junto of i men, of which 
Danton was ſuppoſed to be a leading mem- 
ber, and of whom the eleQars of the ſections 
were the tools. Ihe new deputies, who had 


_ nen Ha the ne found 


S 3-4 W 


In al to repair with the men under! 
his command to the ſuburbs of St. Antoine. 

A number of muſkets from the arſenal were 
guard, whoſe'duty it was to have prevented 
this, marched at the T5 of 2 rn 


| belide | 


+ - 
7 
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beſide their being of bolder characters than 
their predecefſors, it is natural for attackers 
to act with more ſpirit than thoſe who de- 
fend, eſpecially if the attack is made hen 
it is not expected. And it is equally true 
that, in critical times, men are apt to ſhrink. 
from reſponſible ſituations. Many mem- 
bers of the old commune, therefore, wo 
not be diſpleaſed with the uſurpation.. 
Whatever may be thought of this. mea- 
ſure in other reſpects, i it muſt be allowed to 
have had a deciſive W an the events 
of that night. io N 

Previous to bis e ee e 
appeared favourable to the King. There 
were about fiſteen hundred gentiemen, of- 
ficers, and others of various ranks within 


the palace, all attached to the King, aud 


ready to die in his defence, and that of the 
Royal Family; there were a thouſand Swils 
in the barracks of the Carouſel, and about 
half that number of the national guards, who 

uſually 


„ 


uſually did duty with them at che Tiloriess 
and before Mandat received the ſummons 
to the town houſe, between two and theres 
thouſand of the national guards had arrived 
by his orders in different detachments at the 
Tuileries; formerly they had done duty by 
battalions, but by a late decree of ie Na- 
tional Aſſemhly, they were directed to da 
duty by detachments from. all the various 
tinued, . Mandar Ds choſen _ 
bartalions which were known to be beſt 
affected to the King for this night's ſervice 
which would have been a very great advan« 
tage, as ſome battalions, particularly thoſe of 
dme ſections of Petits Peres and Files St. 
Thomas were entirely ſo, This being out of 
his power, and he -orderingadetachment equal | 
1 to three battalions, ſome of the diſaſfected 
muſt have been among them, and there wat 
_ Banger that a few ſo inclined might eorrupt 
| many: however, theſe detachments, by com- 
VVV vs ng 
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ing early, manifeſted a deſire of obeying their 


commatider, and neee the W F. a- 


; _ "4 70 „ , Fi zo * % $4 a 1 [ 1 7 
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»'Phoſe various detachments 2 with 
them twelve pieces of cannon, which were 
placed around tlie palace in the manner 


thought moſt advantageous for repelling an 
attack. 1 


of the whole length of the gardens from the 
palace, fronting the grand alley of the firſt, 


and the principal: gate of the ſecond, This 


rates the gunenz of the Telene, from wn 
ſpacious Place de Louis XV. 


Of all theſe troops the TR were 
the moſt ſuſpected of being cs | 


diſpoſed to the King. 

/-: Beſide the troops above enumerated, 
there was a body of a thouſand cavalry, 
called Gendarmerie a Cheval, all under arms, 


and poſted in various places, under differ 


ent commanders, all attached to the King. 


Another - 


Two were placed with a Rrong party 
atthePont-tournant, which is at the diſtance 


( 


[Another Areümſtahes in favour” of Ae 


; Majeſty was that degree of indignation 
pretty generally felt by the inhabitants of 
Paris, excluſive of thoſe of three of the 
| ſuburbs, for the enormities that were com- 


mitted on the 20th of June. When to 
theſe it is added, that the majority of the 


National Aﬀembly certainly diſapproved of 


the diſorderly and alarming meaſures to 


which the multitude were prompted, and 
wiſhed them checked, we muſt conclude, 
that with more unanimity, firmneſs, and 


decifion- among -thoſe who directed the 


council within the palace, the deſign of the 


original ſchemers of the inſurrection would 
have been baffled; the event would have 


been different, perhaps the very reverſe of 
what happened. 
The moſt ſincere friends of freedom inuſt 
have been fatigued and alarmed by thoſe 


repeated diſorders, and willing to ſeize that 


Cs of extending the power of the 


Ling, 


69 


King, ſo far as 18 ene ts — —_ 5 
for the future. | 


As for the King himWf, Iam inclined | 


to believe, from his mild and unambitious 
character, from his cond uct ſince the com- 
mencement af his reign, from his piety, and 


from all I have heard from, cool. and candid - - 
authority ſince I came — that it was his 
deſire and determination to be faithful to 


the conſtitution, provided the conſtitution 
was allowed to be faithful to him; and that 
he deſired no other alteration than ſuch as 
could ſecurẽ the prerogatives which the 
conſtitution allowed him. 

That he ever catered into any engage- 
ment, or aſſiſted any project for the re- 
ſtoration of the old government, is what 
I have found no ſatisfactory proof of. 
Whatever plans may have been formed 
by the King and his council for the defence a 
of the Tuileries, the repelling the aſſallants, 
| and 
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and. for the meaſures to be purſued on their 
being diſperſed, all were rendered ineffec- 
tual by the illegal and wicked, but deciſive 


22 meaſure of appointing a new council at the 


town · houſe, murdering the commander 
of the national guards, and by that council 
uſurping the whole power of the State. 

Before Mandat left the Tuileries and went 
to the town- houſe, as he deſigned to return 
immediately, he left no particular orders. 
The various detachments of national guards 
which at his requiſition were aſſembled 
around the palace, and in its different courts, 
were long in impatient expectation of ſee- 
ing him: in his abſence they knew not 
whom to obey, or how to act in the differ- 
ent emergencies which occurred. 

About ſix o'clock in the morning, the 
King, who had not gone to bed the pre- 
ceding night, deſcended into the courts of 
the palace to review the Swiſs and national 
guards. He was accompanied * ſome per- 
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has of: = and officers of diflintion. The 
Swiſs began the cry of Vive le Roi! a8 
ſoon as he appeared, and the national 
guards repeated it; but all che cannoniers 
cried, Vive la N ation. which not being ac- 
companied with the other, was a ſign of 
diſapprobation. 5 

From che courts the King went into the 
gardens, and reviewed the troops there, and 
on the terrace of the Tuileries : he after- 
wards walked all the way to the poſt of the 
Pont-tournant. On his return to the palace 
he underſtood tliat ſome bodies of national 
guards, juſt arrived, ſeemed to have caught 
the diſpoſition of the cannoniers; they 
ſhouted, Vive la Nation! and ſome of them 
cried, Vive Petion! 
| The detachments wick. had aſſembled 
early by orders of Mandat were diſturbed 
at this, and at hearing nothing of their | 
commander ; ſome of them began to change 
their original diſpoſitions, through the 

inſinuations 


Fu ) 
iafinuations and kink: of the. canno : 
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In the mean time an immenſe multi- 
tude, headed by the Federes, were ads 
vancing from the ſuburbs of St. Antoine; ; 
every] ſtreet and alley which led to the pa- 
lace was crowded by rabble, and by parties 
of a kind of irregular national guards, ſome 
armed with fuſils, and ſome with pikes, who | 
came from every quarter of Paris, without 
knowing what was intended, or how they 
themſelves were to act, and who were ready 
to ery; Vive le Roi ! or Vive la Nation! 
according to the humour of the ſtreet 
through which they . and W 

which things might take. e 

The gendarmerie a chav; WOE were 
drawn up in an opening near the Carouſel, 
were gradually ſhoved off their ground by 

the till augmenting multitude, and removed 
to the Place du Palais Royal, from whende 
alſo they were ſoon obliged to ſhift thblr 
1 vor. . ground. 
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ground. To allow cavalry to be thus preſſed 
upon, and all their movements impeded, 
 awas:rendering them uſeleſs, and expoſing 

chem to be infected, partly through fear and 
partly byexample,with the ſpirit of the crowd 
which ſurrounded them, | which accord 
ingly happened; for although they ſeemed 
in the morning determined to do their duty 
hy. defending the palace and Royal Family, 
and under proper management. would pro- 
bably have done ſo, yet being from the mere 
preſſure of the crowd forced from one place 
to another, and in obedience to that crowd ' 
obliged to cry Vive la Nation: as they rode 
through the ſtreets, they gradually loſt their 
original intention and afterwards, when they 
ſaw the Swiſs give way, and flying through 
the Place of Louis XV. and the plain called 
the Elyſian Fields, great part of this body of 
' eavalry. abandoned their officers, and at- 
«tacked and cut down the ynhappy fugitives, | 
*the very men whom that ſame morning 
"10 „ „ Whey 
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they had eonſidered as their friends, and 
engaged in the ſame cauſe with them- 


The gendarmerie a cheval were not the 


only part of the national guards who acted 
in this manner; and it was pretty evident, 


4 conſiderable time before the attack, that 


thoſe who were placed in the garden and 
the courts of the palace were no dbonger a 
be depended on. NENT 


The whole body of Swiſs, Gi 2 


party of national grenadiers, and all the 


officers, gentlemen, and others who were 
within the palace and immediately about 
the King's penſon, remained unſhaken, and 


ready to ſacrifice themſelves i in his defence 
and in that of his family, = 


After the King's return Sens nne 4 


na arrangements were made for the de- 


fence of the palace; parties were placed at 
different poſts, and under — 2 


2 leaders. Among thote leaders 


=; ws ' were 
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were men who had, in the courſe of their 


lives, enjoyed high commands. | 
Of all belonging to the Royal Family, the 
Prince and Princeſs Royal only had gone to 
bed; the Queen's anxiety on their account 8 
had made her inſiſt on this the preceding 
night; the ſame anxiety | prompted her to | 
have them awaked early in the morning, as 
_ ſhe ſaw danger approaching. The ſight of 
her children was beſides a cordial which her 
heart needed at a time ſo depreſling and 
afflitive. I am aſſured that ſhe behaved 
with great firmneſs on this very trying oc 
caſion ;' that ſhe ſpoke in an encouraging 
manner to the guards, praiſing their loyalty 
and attachment to the Royal Family. 
Nothing can be imagined more affecting 
than the condition of this unfortunate Prin- 
ceſs. Who could behold, without the moſt 
ſympathetic. emotion, a Queen of F rance, 
the ſiſter of Emperors, in the preſence 
of her -huſbagd and children, imploring 
| the 


(4s) 
the protection of a ſmall band of gentle 
men, and a few grenadiers ? 1 

© Philoſophy may demonſtrate that a wo- : 
man in a far inferior walk of life, when her 


| huſband, her children, and herſelf, are in 
the ſame danger, and who has as much, or 


perhaps more, happineſs to loſe in loſing 
90 them, ought to command our ſympathy in 
an equal, if not a ſuperior degree, 
After philoſophy has demonſtrated this, 
even thoſe who admit the demonſtration 
will till enter more warmly into the diſtreſs 
of the Queen, than into that of the woman 
in an inferior walk of life. | 
It may be repeated, that the latter is as 
av and as amiable as the former ; that 
ſhe loves her huſband and her children, and 
is beloved by them as much; that in her 
more humble ſphere, the enjoyed more 
Happineſs, and therefore in reality is in dan- 


ger of ſuffering a greater loſs than the other 


can. When the. voice of philoſophy has 
M 3 repeated 


- 
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repeated all this, what does the human 


Heart anſwer? _ IG 


Without diſputing beer what wht to 


be, but avowing honeſtly what is, the h- 


man heart, faithful to its firſt impreſſions, 
or prejudices if you pleaſe, will anſwer I 
take a ſtronger intereſt in the. diſtreſſes & 


the Queen. e | | 0 realy 


A little after ſeven o' elock, M. bens 
rer, with other officers of the department, 
entered the room where the King was, and 
declared, „ that the palace was ſurrounded 
by an irreſiſtible number of armed men; 
that the national guards who had come 
early in the morning Were corrupted, and 
more ready to aſſiſt than oppoſe the affail- 


| ants; that the King, Queen, their children, 


and attendants, were on the point of being 
flaughtered ; ; and that there were no: other 


means of ſafety left for them, but immedi- 


ately to put themſelves under the piotection 
of the National Af/fembly.” ? 
ale 8 * This 


Cp} 
This was a moſt humiliating meaſure, | 
particularly in the eyes of the Queen, who, 
on hearing this idea once inſinuated before, 
: had ſaid that ſhe would rather be nailed 
to the walls of the palace, and ftill ſhewed 
the greateſt averſion to going; but on its i 
being urged that there was no other refuge 
for the King and her children, and that ev 
this would be loſt if not taken immediat ly | 
—heaving a profound ſigh, ſhe faid, It i is | 
the laſt facrifice, let it be made 55 
The ſame motive of tenderneſs is her 
children which determined the Queen, pre- 
vented the King from heſitating longer. The 
whole Royal Family ſet out immediately, 
accompanied by a detachment of Swiſs and 
of the national guards on duty within the | 
palace. Thoſe troops formed a lane along 
the terrace of the Feuillans, through which 
the Royal Family and their attendants walk- 


ed to the hall of the National Aſſembly. 


It is infiniely to be regretted that the 
M 4 _ King, ” 


* 
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King, before he quitted the palace, did not 
direct thoſe who remained within it, imme- 
diately to capitulate with the leaders of the 
inſurgents, and throw the gares open to the 
people; this would have faved the lives of 
many gallant men, which, however expe- 
dient it might have been to riſk in defence 
of the King and Royal Family, ought not to 
have been expoſed for the preſervation of 
the walls and furniture of a palace. | 
This is to be imputed to the concern and 
agitation of the King's mind at a time ſo 
critical and alarming : for I give no weight 
to the aſſertion of thoſe who pretend that 
he took this ſtep for the ſake of having a 
double chance in his favour, that if the 
aſſailants were repulſed, he might be carried 
victorious to the palace; ; and if the reverſe 
happened, he might ſtill remain in 
at the Aſſembly⸗ 
Such an interpretation of this unhappy 
Prince 8 conduct is not ſurpriſing, at a time 
when | 


_—_— 
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when his moſt indifferent and even laudable 
actions are perverted into crimes, by the 
_ unrelenting rancour of his enemies. 
Some time before the King reviewed the 
troops in the courts and gardens 'of the 
Tuileries, M. Dejoly, miniſter of juſtice, 
had gone to the Aſſembly, and informed 
them of the King's having heard that unea- 
ſineſs had been expreſſed reſpecting the per- 
ſonal ſafety of Petion: His Majeſty there- 
fore aſſured the Aſſembly, that he had been 
glad to ſee the mayor of Paris in the palace; 
that he had ordered him to be treated with 
all proper attention while he remained, and 
allowed him to depart the moment the 
Aſſembly had ſent for him. But his Majeſty 
underſtanding that there were ſtill great mul- 
titudes aſſembled in ſome of the ſuburbs, 
and that they ſpoke of marching to the pa- 
Jace and to the hall of the Aſſembly, he re- 
commended it to the repreſentatives of the 
people, to conſider of meaſures to prevent 
= 8 the 
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the in — which might attend 
ſuch a ſtep.” | | 
One member reed on this, that ih 

were laws exiſting againſt diforderly aſſem- 
blies of the people, and it was the buſineſs 


of the executive power to put them in exe- | 


_ Accordingly no meaſures for the King's 
ſafety were adopted by the Aſſembly ;z nor 
was any other notice taken of the meſſage, 
| than that conveycd in the crabbed obſerva- 5 
non juſt mentioned, — © | | 
Oſfelin, a municipal officer, came to the 
Aſſembly to give an account of the ſtate of 
Paris. He ſaid, that at the ſection of Quinze- 
| vingts he had found a great confluence of 
people ; that it was with difficulty he could 
get into the hall where the preſident was: 
that they were occupied in making very vio- 
lent motions; the following among others: 
That if the National Aſſembly had not de- 
creed the decheance by eleven o'clock at night, 


the tocſin mould be ſounded. Oſſelin ſaid, he 
had 


7 * 
wa Ne againſt ſo violent a reſolus 
tion; that it would be affrontive even to a 
country juſtice to dictate a particular judg- | 
ment, and exact chat he ſhould pronqunet 
it by a preciſe hour.. 

He proceeded to inform the Afewbly of 
what be had obſerved at other ſeQions: 
that he had met. a drummer beating the 
general, and had gone to the guard- room, 
and required of the officer to order him to 
ſtop; which the officer refuſed to do, fay- 
ing, that what was done was by authority 
of Mandat, Offelin accuſed Mandat of be- 
ing the cauſe of all the alarm i in which Paris 

Was, by orderin 8 the general to be beat, by 
placing cannon at different poſts, and by | 
giving directions, when the people ſhould 
move with a. petition to the Tuileries, to 
attack them i in front and rear, and * 
them at all events. 

e added, that after his — che 
the ſeQions, he had returned to the tawn- 
| houſe, 


„ 
houſe, where he ſaw Mandat arrive, who 
pretended - he had received orders from 

Petion, which would juſtify all the mtas 
ſures he had taken; but chat he bad not 
ſhewn any ſuch orders.” 

A member of the Aſſembly obſerved, | 
that the mayor himſelf had acknowledged 
that he had ordered the commander of the 
national guards to double the number at 
every poſt, and to beat the retreat ; and 
that, in fact, he underſtood that it was the ; 
retreat which was beaten. 

- While they were diſputing on this dif- 


ference in the account, M. Dejoly returned 
to the Aſſembly, and ſaid, As the diſorders 
of the capital were every moment aſſuming 


a. more alarming aſpect, he imagined it 
would be proper to ſend a deputation of 
their members to be near the perſon of the 
King, as had been done on the 2oth of 

June. W 
This was oppoſed 170 bone; one of the 
members 


_ ( 730 —— 
members ſaid, that on the occaſion alluded 
- to, that generous meaſure. of the Aſſembly {s 
had not prevented a perfidious and calumni- 
ating. proclamation, by the King 8 . 
rity, from appearing the following day. 
Thoſe who oppoſed fo natural and ſo juſt 


55 a propoſal, may be ſuſpected of knowing 


of ſome violent meaſure being intended 
againſt the King, which wy were un 
to prevent. | | Th 
Others however nn; that who one 
of the ſupreme powers of the conſtitution 
was threatened, the other ought to defend 
that which was in danger; therefore, as 
the King was threatened, it was the duty 
of the Aſſembly to fly to his aſſiſtance. N 
It was likewiſe propoſed to invite the 
King torcome to the Aſſembly, as a place 
of greater ſafety than the palace. 
While this, was debating, a ſerjeant of 
the national guard ſuddenly entered the 
hall, with evident marks of terror on his 
= countes 
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countenance. Le declared that he has juſt 


een a battalion-of Marſeillois marching. to 


the Tuileries; that they had pointed their 
cannon againſt the palace. I believe, con- 
tined he, that the King is in danger of 


being aſſaſſinated. This man's emotion 


was ſo great, that he mark _—— * 
nounce the laſt word. '- DE 

In the mean time, ſome members of the 
council 'general, whoſe power. had been 
uſarped in the manner already mentioned, 
entered, and gave an account * that 1 
Jar tranſaction. | 


It was directly moved wd ſome of a 


"deputies, to paſs a decree againſt this aſurpa- 


3 and reſtore the original council. | 

This was oppoſed by les depvüles, 
ſome of whom no doubt had promoted the 
haſty nomination made by the feckions, and 
"approved of all that wy deen done by the 


"New a 5 9 — DI 


One member, obſe rving tht there was | 


" 5 no 


8 
no likelihood of their coming ſoon to an 
agreement on that head, renewed the mo- 
tion for ſending a deputation to the palace, 
Putting them in mind of the * in 
which the King was. (3-5 £4 : 
Js o this another ſullenly replied, that « his 

conſtituents had not named him to the Na- 
tional Adembly to be ſent on deputations, 
but to ſerve the public; he would there- 
fore remain in the Aſſembly, which was his 
poſt, and die, if neceſſary, in the ſervige. of. 
his country. | 

M. Emmery Maid, that he was as v ready” 

Foc die in the ſervice of his conntry as any 
one but he alſo thought it his-duty to do 
every thing in his power to preſerve the life 
of the King, and the Royal Family, which 
be feared were in danger; and therefore 
moved, that a deputation ſhould be inſtantly 
ſent to the palace to protect the perſon of | 


his Majeſty, Aer chi and his 
8 3 family 
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| family to the hall of the e if n 
choſe to come. 
When this was about to be FORT * 
was announced, that the King and Royal 
Family were on the way coming from the 
palace to the Aſſembly. This threw the | 
Aſſembly into great agitation, and ſome of 
the members ſeemed apprehenſive for the 
King's ſafety. . 
According to an article of the Conftitu- 
tion, as often as the King goes to the : 
Legiſlative Aſſembly, he ought to be re- 
_ ceived, and reconducted to the palace, by a 
deputation.” | 
In che confuſion of the ptaſent ee 
the preſident probably did not recollect this; 
but a number of the members of themſelves 
went out to receive the King; and ſoon 
after, the King, Queen, the Princeſs Royal, 
and the Princeſs Elizabeth, entered the hall 
of che Aſſembly, a grenadier walking before 
EDM „ with 


„„ 
with the Prince Royal in his arms, whom 
he placed on the table of the Secreta» 


3 


ries. 

The King took his ſeat at "hu fide of 
the preſident, and addreſſed the —— 
in the words already mentioned. 

The Queen, and the reſt of the Royal 
Family, placed themſelves on the bench ap- 
pointed for the miniſters, three ladies of the 
court attending them. 

After the King had ſpoken, and the pre- 
ſident had anſwered, a ſhort debate of a ſin- 
gular nature took place. | E 

It was obſerved by a member, that 
= the Aſſembly could not proceed to buſi- 
neſs in the preſent ſituation ; that the more 
critical the ſtate of affairs was, the more 
ſtrictly ought they to obſerve the forms of 
the conſtitution, The words of the 8th 
article of the 4th ſeQion in the chapter on 
the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, are, 
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Ee. corps leerflatif ciſera & tire: corps Allr. 
rant, tant que le Roi ſena preſent. 
He moved, therefore, that the King 
thould, be defired to place himſelf at the 
bar, adding, that he hoped the people 
would offer no violence to his perſon. 

Cambon ſaid, it would be more decent 
to place the King i in the tribune, which the 
preſident had at his diſpoſal, _ 15 3 

Since, faid another, the preſence, of. the 
© King arrefts all our proceedings; 3. and unce, 
whether, he remains, a at the ſide of. the pre- 
ſident, or goes to the ſeat at the extremity 
of the hall, he i is equally under the Protec- 
tion of the repreſentatives of the people 'P 
I move, that he be deſired to take his ſeat 
at one of the extremities of the ball f. 


7 The bende body Hall ceaſe to-be a deliberative 
body as long as the King 1 is preſent. 8 
+ There are places at each end of the hall, behind 
| the benches for the members, and where Arangers are 
admitted to fit. N 
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At that n the King whiſpered the 
preſident, who, addreſſing the Aſſembly, | 

faid, that the King, of himſelf, deſired to go 

to one of the ends of the hall. 


Ik! the King or his family wiſh to retire, 


ſaid Cambon, they ought to have it in their 
power. The ſeats at the extremity of the 
hall are not proper for them; the bar is ſtill 
leſs fo; the place aſſigned by the conſtitu- 
| tion for the King, as chief of the executive 
power, is at the ſide of the preſident ; he 
eannot be ſeated at the bar, 
To this a member replied, that, although 
the King was chief of the executive power, 
he was ſtill a citizen; and therefore, like 
| Other citizens, he might ſit at the bar, in 
which caſe he will not be within the limits 
of the Aſſembly, and we ry debate with 
freedom. | 
The King on lending this came directx 
down from his ſeat, and placed himſelf with 
N 2 „„ 
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his family on the benches deſtined for the 
miniſters. | YT OY Ws + 9 

But it was obſerved, that he was ſtill 
within the Aſſembly, and, according to the 
conſtitution, it would be impoſſible for the 
Aſſembly to do buſineſs. It was therefore 
moved, that the King ſhould go into the 
box which has been already deſcribed. His 
Majefty and all the Royal Family, with 
| ſome of their attendants, went accordingly 
and placed themſelves within that box. 

After which M. Rhcederer {procureur of 
the department), who had come with the 
King, and had remained ever fince at the 
bar, gave an account of many of the events 
above mentioned; only, as he did not know 
of the death of Mandat, but thought him 
under arreſt at the town-houſe, he ſaid no- 
thing of him, but declared, that a vaſt mul- 
titude of people being aſſembled in the Ca- 
rouſel, and cannon being pointed againſt 

. the 


({ a ) 

the palace, ſome of the populace had knock- 
ed with violence at one gate; on which he, 
with two municipal officers, had ſpoken to 
them. They ſaid they had a petition, and 
\muſt ſpeak to the King. M. Rhœderer N 
anſwered, that the whole could not enter; 

but he offered to admit a deputation f 
twenty of their number, who ſhould be 

ſafely conducted to preſent their petition to 
the King ; and that they had retired to con- 
fer with their leaders on this propoſal. 

M. Rhœderer continued to narrate that 
he had, after this, ſpoken to the national 
guards within the area of the court, and 
told them, that, although they were there 
to preſerve the peace, yet the law allowed 
them, in caſe of their being attacked, to re- 
pel force by force, and that they ſeemed 


diſpoſed to do their duty; but, on his ſpeak- 
ing the ſame language to the cannoniers, | 
they, by way of anſwer, had unloaded their 


pieces, and they plainly ſhewed that they 
N 3 Vould 
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5 National Aſſembly. 


RY "oa was long and circumſtantial, when 
an officer appeared at the bar, and declare 


would make no reſiſtance whatever to the 
multitude; that having heard nothing of 
the commander in chief of the national N 
guards, not knowing what his plan of de- 
fence was, and there having been no com- 


munication whatever between the depart- 


ment and the munieipality ſince Mandat 


had left the palace to go to the town-houſe; 
hearing every moment of freſh multitudes 
advancing from the ſuburbs, and perceiving 


no means of protecting the King and Royal 


Family, he had propoſed that they ſhould 
leave the palace, and ſeek an n in the ; 


He had hardly finiſhed - tits. 3 


that the gates of the palace were on the 
point of being forced ; that many citizens 


would be murdered, and begged the Aſſem- 
bly to think of ſome means of ſaving 


them. 


M. La- 


”” 


i "IN 
I M. Taniatquierfaid, * Without examinidg | 
at preſent into the cauſe” of - thoſe eyents; 
let us think only how to prevent the hor- 
| rors that are threatened.', I move that the | 
Aſſembly ſhall inſtantly order ten of -their- 
members to go and admoniſh the people 
againſt ſuch exceſles; invite them to peace, 
order, and obedience to law; let the com- 
miſſaries throw themſelves between the de- 
fenders and the attackers of the palace; 
prevent, if poſſible, this double maſſacre of 
citizens; and I deſire (continued he) to pre- + 
ſent myſelf to their firſt fire, if ©: they ſhall 
fire on each other.” 

Guadet propoſed alſo, that, as from M. 
Rheœderer's account, it appeared that the 
commander in chief was under arreſt, they 
| ſhould appoint. twelve members to go to 
the town=houle, take the commander out 
of arreſt, and re-eſtabliſh the communica- 
tion between the department and the muni- 
N | 
NA | Some 
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Some members ſaid, they had juſt heatd 
that the commander of the national guard 
| had been killed. Dk 

4 If that is ſo (reſumed 3 your 
deputation muſt be authorized to appoint 

ſome other officer to that place in his 
ſtead“ N 
The motions of Lamarque and of Ck 
det were both adopted ; ; and the preſident 
having named the members for the firſt de- 
putation, they haſtened to the Carouſel, to 
prevent the commencement of bloodſhed. 

A very ſhort time after they were gone, 
the firing of cannon was heard, and a great 55 
noiſe in the garden of the Tuileries. 

In the intervals of the cannonade, a con- 
tinued fire of maſketry was heard, 

The people at the gates called to arms; 
ſome of the deputies ſtarted up as if they 
intended to leave the hall; others called, 
« No, no; this is our poſt—here we ought 
to #4 | 
| Merlr, 


„„ 
Merlet, the preſident, not being preſent, 
Vergniaud had ſat as preſident , he now 
yielded his place to Guadet, who ſaid, 
In the name of our country, I require 
of the Aſſembly to remain calm and in 2 
_ Klence.” | 4-1 4] 
In this ſtate they did remain for a conſi- 
derable times 1 — 
The eries of victory were heard, and 
they were told that the Swiſs were flying. 
A It was apprehended, that in their retreat | 
they might enter the hall. | 5 
a No armed force will enter here (faid 
the preſident); I am juſt informed that 
many Swiſe, who took no part in the ac- 
tion, are diſcharging their muſkets in the 
air, to ſhew that they never intended to 
join thoſe who fired on the people.“ | 
The Miniſter of the Marine declared that 
he had carried orders from the King, to 
thoſe Swiſs who were around the hall, not 
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to uſe their arms; and he defired that the 
Aſſembly would order them to be accom- 
panied by municipal * to ſome place 
of ſafety. | 
At one time there was n a noiſe and 
buſtle in the paſſage immediately behind 
the two ſmall rooms in which the Royal 
Family were, that their attendants became 
apprehenſive that ſome ruffians were about 
to break in and offer them violence; and 
therefore they endeavoured to wrench out 
the iron bars which ſeparated the box from 
the hall of the Aſſembly, that the Royal 
Family might throw themſelves into the 
hall, if neceſſary: the bars were not re- 
moved till the King himſelf affiſted, and 
by repeated efforts at lalt for-ed the bars 
out. : | IE t GO + 
It was diought 8 to 3 a 
commiſſion to make a proclamation, in- 
. the people to reſpect the lives and 
8 8 5 3 


. 
properties of the citizens; the proclamation 
to be preceded by the words, Vive la * 
ii, Vue I Egalite! “! | 
It was Ss; to add, Vive la Confli Y 
tution! 5 

This laſt was not adopted. 

After this, the deputation from the new : 
council, which had been elected the pre- 
ceding night by the ſections, entered the 

| hall, and their preſident ſpoke in the terms 


formerly mentioned. 


One of the moſt Able occurrences 
of that memorable day, and which forms 
the ſtrongeſt contraſt with moſt of the 
others, happened in the National Aſſembly 
Atſter the Swiſs began to give way, and 

when thoſe ill-fated ſoldiers, aſſailed on all 

ſides, were ſlaughtered without remorſe, a 
citizen of Paris had the humanity and the 

courage to protect one of them whom he 

: OO - 
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faw 3 by numbers, and ready to 
be ſacrificed. | 2 
Having torn this poor Swiß from the 
hands of his. aſſailants, he conducted him 
over the bodies of his countrymen to the 
bar of the National Aſſembly—“ Here 
(cried the generous Frenchman) let this 
brave ſoldier find protection I have ſaved 
him from the fury of my fellow-citizens, 
whoſe enemy he never was, and only ap- 
peared to be through the error of others; 
that is now expiated, and Oh! let him in 
this hall find mercy!” 
»: Having expreſſed himſelf f in ſuch terms, 


= threw his arms around the neck of the 


| ſoldier; and overcome by fatigue of body 
and agitation of mind, he actually fainted 

in the arms of him whoſe life he bad ſaved. 
: The ſpectators could not but be affected 
by chis ſcene. When the man had by their 


care recovered his recollection, he begged 


that 


8 
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that he Wight be permitted to ; carty the 
| Swiſs to his houſe ; for he ſaid it would be 
a happineſs to him, to lodge and maintain, 
| during life, the perſon whom he had had 
the good fortune to ſnatch from death. 
Notwithſtanding the indignation which 
the King and Queen muſt have felt at many 
things they had heard, they were the firſt 
who began the applauſe on this occaſion, 
which inſtantly became univerſal. -- / 
The preſident addreſſed the citizen in 
theſe words: L Aſſemblge Nationale vous 
a entendu avec intéret. Elle applaudit à 
votre courage et à votre generoſite*,” - 
Several of the national guards came and 
congratulated both the Swiſs ſoldier and the 
citizen who had ſaved him. | 
A member of the Aſſembly projiaticl | 
that the name of the citizen ſhould be in- 
ſerted in the proces verbal, which was in- 
* The National Aſſembly has heard you with plea- 
ſure, and applauds your courage and your generoſity. 


ſtantly 


To) 
ſtantly agreed to; and one of the ſecretaries 
announced, that the generous. citizen' 's 
name was 'Clemence, and that he, was by 
profeſſion a wine merchant. - — 
Amidſt the tranſactions of Hog bats of 
Auguſt, and thoſe too prevalent of late in 
this country, it is no ſmall relief to the 
mind to meet with one of this kind, 5 
On a review of all the well authenticated 
circumſtances which have come to my 
knowledge, relative to the affair of the 10th 
of laſt Auguſt, it ſeems moſt probable that 
| nothing more than a plan of defence was 
intended in the Tuileries, that the cataſ- 
trophe of that day was owing to the uſurpa- 


tion of the new council of the Commune 
de Paris, the murder of Mandat, and the 
| boldneſs of the /ed:res from Marſcilles and 
ar. | 5 | 

That if Mandat had refuſed to FR the 
ſummons of the new council, which he 


—_— would have * had he * 
| that 


(19 ) 


wat! it was. new;. had he remained at the 


Tulleries to encourage the national guards 


by his preſence and words, and had the 


council within the palace been more decĩ- 


five and conſiſtent, the attack on the Chateau . 
would not have taken place; or, if it had, 


the event would have been very different, 


perhaps quite the reverſe of what it was. 


had formed a plan of bloodſhed, &c. is of 


a piece with the groundleſs accuſations, | 
which men of all countries, when heated 


by the ſpirit of party, are apt to throw out 


To ak of the King as a tyrant, who 


7 
ö 


againſt their opponents. So very far was ö 


Louis XVI. from wiſhing to ſhed the 
blood of the people, that there is great 
reaſon to believe that his averſion to every 
meaſure which might lead to that is one 


cauſe of the triumph of his enemies, and his 


own misfortunes. 


As to the queſtion of oa fired fiſt, it 


appears 


FT 

——_ 

appears of little or no importance; for, al- 
though it were proved that it was the Swiſs, 
fill it would be clear that the people were 
the aggreſſors. Did they not ſhew a deter- : 
mination to break into the palace? What 
vere the Swiſs placed there for? Was it to 
aft as gentlemen-uſhers to an armed mul-. 
titude? No; they certainly did their duty as 
ſoldiers in firing upon thoſe who came for 
no other purpoſe than to force their poſt ; 
for, whatever orders the King may have 
given not to fire, it is certain that the Swiſs. 
never received any ſuch: they did not 
even know that he and the royal family had 
gone to the National Aſſembly. What mo- 
tive but the generous ſentiment of defending 
them from the fury of an outrageous rabble 
could influence the Swiſs at the time the 
firing commenced ? They ſaw plainly that | 
the cannoniers were againſt them; that the 

national guards were heſitating, and un- 
5 willing 


„„ 
willing to act; and that the /* ideres were 


burſting into the palace. If at ſuch a mo- 


ment they had remained paſſive, they would 


have forfeited that reputation of fidelity 
and courage which belongs to 2 


country. 
If orders from the King, not to fire, had 


been brought to the Swiſs, which certainly 
Was not the caſe (but let us for a moment 
ſuppoſe it), even in that caſe the principle 
of ſelf-defence, as well as the peculiar ſenti- 

ments of military men, would have juſtified 
them in acting as they did; for, at the in- 
ſtant before the firing began, the fury of 
the aſſailants was ſo violent, that the Swiſs 
had no ſecurity of not being maſſacred if 
| they had not repelled them by firing; and 
at all events they would have had their 
arms taken from them—an idea inſupport- | 
able to Golden; | 

On the whole, to imagine that the King's 

VOL, J. O party 
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_ Party were the aggreſſors on the roth of 
Auguſt, is as abſurd as to ſuppoſe that the 
federes and their auxiliaries did not march 
from the ſuburbs of St. Antoine to the 
Chateau of the Tuileries, but that the 
Chateau went to the ſuburbs and attacked 
them. 
| Auguſt 23. 

A prodigious number of people have 
"i arreſted ſince the oth, and are now 
in priſon. _ I am told that a very flight 
cauſe of ſuſpicion is ſufficient to produce | 
theſe new kinds of lettres de cachet, which 
are iſſued by certain members of the Com- 
mune de Paris | in great profuſion, | 

What makes this the more dreadful, 1 
that thoſe who are arreſted have, at preſent | 
at leaſt, no means of forcing their trial to 
be brought on within a reaſonable time— 
ſo that a man, when arreſted and ſent to 
priſon, 


+6 
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priſon, hon not know how long is may 
be confined before he has an opportunity 
| of proving his innocence. It is a great 
while fince ſome of the ſtate priſoners at 
Orleans were confined, who have not yet 


been able to obtain a trial, 

For theſe reaſons, many perſons who are 
conſcious of nothing criminal, but merely 
not being connected with thoſe who pro- 
jected the inſurrection of the 10th, have 
withdrawn from Paris, and ſome have ab- 
ſconded; among the latter 1s Monſieur de 
Narbonne, late miniſter for the war depart- 
ment. Having heard this gentleman repre- 
ſented as a warm friend to the cauſe of free- 
dom, and underſtanding that the report of 
the committee on his adminiſtration was 
entirely i in his favour, I was ſurpriſed when 
firſt told that he had leſt the country: but 
the irregular and perſecuting ſpirit which 
new prevails, and whoſe malignity is pecu- 
FF liarly 


* wy 3. 
"OV directed againſt men of noble. birth, 
ſufficiently juſtiſies the ſtep he has taken. 
M. de Narbonne i is as much diſtinguiſhed 
by his talents as his birth, which renders 
him ſtill more expoſed to the attacks of 
envy and malevolence; for every ſpecies of 
pre-eminence is viewed with jealous eyes 
during the preſent rage for cgalit. a term 
ſo eaſy to be miſconſtrued that 1t ought ne- 
ver to have been uſed. 5 
1 heard a man who is well acquainted 
with the character of the popular leaders 
declare, that he was convinced that certain 
perſons, whom he named, and who are 
attached to Roland, would very ſoon be- 
come odious to theſe leaders, for no other 
reaſon than that degree of eminence which 
talents give, and of courſe would be point- 
ed out by the populace as dangerous 
men, Pg 7 5 | 
- This Kind of jealouſy i is more be 
than 


6.197 
than may be imagined : in ſome it ariſes 
from their not being able to endure the con- 
ſciouſneſs of inferiority ;.in others, from an 
idea that their own intereſt is moſt likely 
to be hurt by ſuch men; and in a third claſs, 
from downright ſtupidity, which makes 
them prefer men like themſelves, and diſlike 
thoſe of a contrary character. 

The preſent ſtate of Paris ſeems undies 

London would 'be during the ſuſpenſion of 
the habeas corpus act, and a ſuſpenſion of 
the courts of j uſtice at- the ſame time. 

If thoſe mandates for arreſts are wantonly 
given, as it is whiſpered to me they are, 
what a field is opened for the exerciſe of 

private malice and revenge! Yet theſe peo- 
ple dance about the ſtreets, ſinging hymns. 

to Liberty, without regarding the deſpotiſm 
exerciſed in their ſight, without reflecting 
that their fellow-citizens are impriſoned 
uy day nobody knows why, and that 

© 0 3 | N 


tony | 
they themſclves may be arreſted to-morrow: 
with as little reaſon. For my own part, I 
am exceedingly ſhocked' at the accounts I 
hear of the proceedings of this new court of 
Inquiſition, called, I think, Comité de Sur- 
veillance; and I have no patience with the 
indifference and gaiety of thoſe who, being ; 
more nearly concerned, ought to be more 

| ſhocked than I am. 2 


During the execution val theſe arreſts, " 


the barriers are ſhut, and paſſports are in 
general refuſed - ſome, however, have been N 
indulged with them. The Abbé Dillon, Iam 
told, preſented himſelf to take the new oath 
to Liberty and Equality he was deſired 
to ſign it—he ſaid, that, when he had done 
ſo, he expected a paſſport, as his affairs call- 
ed him out of Paris, It was anſwered, that 
he could not have one at that time. How 
then can I ſwear to maintain liberty, faid | 
the Abbe, ſince I 1 Lam not free; or 
equality, 


. 
equality, when I know that others have had 

F which are refuſed to me? 

+ was in the National Aſſembly when 
the note preſented by the Britiſh miniſter _ 

on his being recalled was read: it was herd 


in ſilence, and no obſervation upon it was 


made. ö 

All the miniſters were at the i Fave 
Briffot then read a memorial to be pre- 
ſented to the Court of Great Britain, expla- 
natory of the late meaſures. This ſeemed 
to be heard with approbation. 4 


1 Auguſt 24. 
At the National Aſſembly ſome Chevalion - 
de St. Louis offered their croſſes as patriotic 
gifts, and as proofs of their love of equa- 
lity. The gift is trifling but the ſpread- 
ing this notion of equality may have miſ- 
chievous effects: who knows what meaning 
Le Peuple Souverain may at laſt give to the 
word &galite ? | „ 
| — © 4 5 
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10 the Tulleries and Palais Royal + re- . 
| marked to-day a greater number than ufual 
| of itinerant haranguers of the populace. On 
joining the audience, I found that the ſub- 
ect at preſent is the vices. of Kings... The. 
folly, extravagance, and wickedneſs of the 
French Princes ever ſince the beginning. of 


the monarchy. was generally mentioned; 


and the perfidious cruelty, the effeminacy, | 
| ecility 


the oltentatious emptineſs, and 6 
of Charles IX. Henr 
and Louis XV. were abs avon 


out. Henry the Fourth himſelf was not 


ſpared; bis adventure with the Princeſs of 


en And eine eee laws made dur- 5 


(N 


game, Sg: hs ion manner in rr 


had been put in execution, were ſtrongly 
inſiſted on, to prove that even the * — 


kings are oppreſſors of the people. 


It is not probable that men who had even 


that Fs of hiſtorical knowledge which 
makes 


N 


i 


! 


; md Ee him, with thoſe he deft 
mme laug 
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be acquainted with the characters 
of ' thoſe Kings, would have — 
gone to retail it 8 a chair or 2 in 
ale public places. EE oper reby 

(516; follows that all choſe a | 
are hired'/for tlie purpoſe of inſpiring the 
People wich a horror of monarchy, and wii 
⁊ love of another form of government.— h 
mes two orators nd upon oppoſite | 


Lal y the arguments of: 155 en 
— b verwhelms the de- 
1 d nobles with ridicule, 


hter of the audience; in ſhort, every 
ig and engine which can have influence 


on the minds of the people, is ſet in motion. 1 


aft monarchy, and p PA 


them forthe: republican form of — | 


which is TOP: n 3 5 


> , * 
928 1 
x 4 " - . 7 
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„ August 29. 
Ji went this morning to the 8 5 


Great misfortunes intereſt the mind like 


great virtues, I do not believe that, during | 
the ſhort ſtay I propoſe to make in rance, 

I ſhould have thought of going to Verſailles, 
had the Royal Family been living there 
im the fame ſplendour I have ſeen them 
ſurrounded with on former occaſions : but | | 
the eruel reverſe they now: wii has 55 
ſeldom been abſent from my t ts fince 
the toth of this month; and Aeg here 
was little chance of getting even a glimpſe a 


of them, I Was attracted e b. . 


3 becauſe OR ed wi 
hie building alt belonged to th 

order of Knights Templars, which ee in 
the time of the earlieſt cruſades, and was 
deſtroyed with J the moſt ſhocking circum- 
ſtances of cruelty, on incredible pretexta, in 
| the Foune 131 '3, 19 5 * n and _— 
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" of * Philip the Fair, with the concurrence of 
Pope Cl ment V. ne was den in France. 


which e U. 
whed the whole all Tor mei dre 
This wall alſo encloſes a garden belonging 
to the principal body of the building; for a 
great many houſes and ſeparate buildings - 
have been added, which are inhabited "ay 
tradeſmen who enjoy particular pri ; 
and before the revolution the whole was an” | 
aſylum for terre, 
There were a great many of the national 
guards at the principal gate, and a party 
under arms in the inner court, when I ar- 
rived; but on being informed that. there 
was a partieular ſpot behind the building. 
from which I had a greater probability of 


having my curioſity” gratified, IT went there” 


I ſuppoſe, ere 


in company with two gentlemen and a vas. 


let de place, Ce 8 1 


Te I: 
We were told that the Kin ng and Gee 
frequently walked in the garden; and that 
the Prince and Princeſs Royal are ſeen there 
fill oftener; that the King, Who diſcovers 
leſs concern than the reſt, ſometimes aſks 


3 queſtions of the workmen who are employ- 


} 


ed in the gardens. and: in e n . 
the building. 15 Fe: 
We ſtood on a ; fo af; 3 8 
from. whence we could o er- look the wall. 
A perſon whom I accidentally met on the 
ſpot gave me this. information, and pointed 
out two windows in the tower- which he 
ſaid belonged to the apartment of the 
| King and Queen, . and at which they were 
ſometimes ſeen. While I ſtood looking at ' 
theſe . windows, occaſionally aſking que — 
tions of our informer, one of the national 
Suarde, who was a ſentinel near. the place, 
came LY and, ONE" me, laid, ou 


* * * * 
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e 1 had time i e W W ly. 
; glass ſaid, Ces . 1 des en 
3 Anglais 8 orgs e 
The ſentinel coplicd; Tei je ne tei 
per onne + and then e what be had 
Mai, eaſier N an ? reſumed the » 
ee 1 <aid hs ſentinel; a tle bers 
v, baeguil le Hut. 
I checked the valet, ds we e did has the 
ſoldier required ; for, to borrow an expreſs 
ſion of Dr. Johnſon, the jus Was reaſons | 
: . and the ne 0 e 58 


1 * Lon pratong. your « oblerrations a kitle too mach 
; Sirz you had better be gone. 1 25 

+ Theſe gentlemen are ſtrangers '$ they are Engliſh, 
* At this place I make no ov onal | | 


ANN lay 6 29:7. 1152p 
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I am told the King and C Queen are brake 
ae confined ſince Madame de Lamballe 5 
Was ſent to the Hotel de Force; a proceed- 


| ing which; of itſelf, is ſufficient to * them | 
with vexation and terror. 
The leaſt attention towards the . 


8 beyond what is 


told that only two days ago the Prince Royal 
and his ſiſter were playing at hand ball in 


the garden, the King and Queen were look- 


ing on; the ball lodged in a part of the 


' wall which the children could. not reach ; Z 


one of the com miſſaries of the commune, 


who was preſent in the garden, ran with - 


eagerneſs and reached down the ball to the 
Prince. This ſmall piece of complaiſance 
has been repeated and blamed. ws : 
by Independent of every 1 73 ratio 
humanity, it would be good policy in thoſe 


who vs the government of this country, 
1 . 


\ 


is literally in the 
inſtructions given to thoſe who attend them, 
creates ſuſpicion, and gives offence, I was 


— 
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=” treat the: ene and hens nam with | 
ent . every eee wats ens the Z 
ſituation of that unfortunate family is ſo af- 
. fecting, that it might awaken the feelings of | 
he moſtcallous-hearted and intereſted ſtateſ-- 
men, and incline them to en Ts mild- | 
: * and even of generoſity. 
A contrary conduct will Jens | FR 
| e againſt the French revolution, 
and revolt the friends of freedom from the 
preſent government of France. e 16 f 


Augut 26. 


2 1 (= FE] certain members of the 
National Aſſembly complain of the delays 


| which have prevented the ſtate, priſoners 


from being brought to trial; particularly 


thoſe of Orleans. When I firſt heard this 

mentioned, I imagined it was from good 
will to the priſoners, who. had been ſo long | 
confined without being allowed an oppor- 
|  tunity 


found chat thoſe v 
took the guilt ech che 
ed, and were only im 
| cution. Indeed I heard this av 

RS 2 night at the Jacobins, by a ſpe 

P 9 face I had never before deen; and wheſe 
name — I Re could info 

Jy . ee * id We ara 


| Your: he aſſerted that the people expec 6 q 
that ample juſtice ſhould be ſpeedily : . 
on all thoſe traitors; that the patience of 
the people began to be exhauſted; and 


G 44 
: 0 22 


— 


E 5 then inſinuated, in pretty plain ter 
1 if Ie glaiue de Ia lu was withheld much 
3 longer, the people would ſeize it with meir 


>, own hands, and do themſelves juſtice,” 
bo FO f urpriſed at ſueli ſentiments, 1 
5 was Kill more to hear them applauded 4 


hb: 9 | the audience in the galleries. . I 
8 1 afterwards woes of this to an acquaint- 


* 


' 


che company I met in 
bur I never had ere ! * 


» 


es of the National Aſſembly, and 


Paris: to them you do no more than 
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* 


f he), they weld Rriow W] 
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rabble who” ihliabie! fois of the — 
hough of a different char | 

che people as much as the others.) 0 
even with regard to wem (contin 


Priſoners at Orleans or lewhere,"ualeſs 
pains were taken to inform them; and, if 
ft to themſelves, would not trouble their . 
heads about them one way or the other; _ | 

Their rage is ſeldom excited but by the 


- my price of bread; when the :Gaby:remedy | 


ey a think of, is the achse of's bake 


minate their thirſt of Ma ee 
would have a wiſh for the dab af vther 


\ priſoners; if ey were not w 
by wicked and ambitious men. \A6d mil 
it may be aſked, what intereſt even thoſe 
wen can have in exciting the minds of the 
people jan the prifoners? Why; in ſome 
it may proceed from a wien of being 


ee very * * in. ot 
55 Co Oy from 


5 


venge; and; ina third ſer, from a dread of 
what che priſoners may have it in their 
| oer to divulge when ſet at liberty. 
. Ag for the applauſe or eee en 
tribunes (added he), they are no fair indica- 
een opinion. eee 
ien People are placed in different x parts if 
Y houſe, with directions who and what 
they are to applaud 'or condemn, Ap- 
plauders and murmurers are to be had a 
all prices; and as ferales are more noily, 2 
and to be had cheaper than males, you will 
obſerve there are — more women 


© Gin men in he tribunes,” 'C IARC. 


Such is the moſt /probal 1 2 account I have 
recel ved on this ſubject; but an whatever 
principle this rancour againſt the pi 
depends, I am ſorry to ſee it ſo actire. 

e 3 e preſented t — 
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; tice, Ds the trial — 
Orleans, and requeſting its nn 3 
and that theſe priſoners ſ 1 be directly 
brought to Paris, and tried E the criminal 
court lately eſtabliſhed here. This petition 
was intermingled with inſinuations of the 
determination of the people to have juſtice; 
chat they would not be trifled with 3 but, in 
caſe of longer delay, would be tempted. to 
avenge themſelves. e I Ne 2 he 
Lua Croix, the preſident, a a man bis ber 
Bnsseſt made an anſwer which does h | 
honour, importing that the High Court 6 
of Juſtice: belonged to the nation; was in- 
ſtituted by the Conſtitution, and could not 
be ſuppreſſed by the National. Aſſembly ; 
that ſuch a power belonged. to the Conveny | 
tion only; that, bees, it would be unjuſt | 
to transfer to Judges, choſen by the ſingle 
Commune de Paris, that which the Nation 
| had conſigned to Judges, elected by all the 
ſections of che; «mpine; Font haye: ſworn | 
bf | IS . [a equality 


0 arg 7” LH oY V 1 
; equality not e of dais! with i = | 57 
Vidu with reſped to Sie the ion | 


105 n'ont point encore „ Poſplndu leurs tra- | 
wines ux; fans ceſſe occupts des grands intérèts 

| | qui leur ſont confies, ils n'en ſeront detour- 
nes ni par les menaces ni par les dangers *.” 
There is dignity in this anſwer; 3 but that 
country muſt be in a fad 1 whoſe legif- 1 
late body is obliged to hear 

from a ſmall portion of the pe 
Py nas AO of + Fg tem, 


b 


f 


| Auguſt 27, TY OT 
The news arrived yeſterday at the Na- > Þ 


Aa Aſſembly, that the town of Longwy 
: had ſurrendered to the Pruflians, 1 1 


4 
- 


It is pai ma the repreſentatives of t the peo- 
ple have not yet ended. their labours: continually OC- 
5 cupied with the great intereſts with which they are 


| entr uſted, they will por be F eicher by. threats 
or nar ele Lg = 


Fd 
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As this, place is en fo 
2 had a garriſon of conſiderable fore bes. 
fide the citizens, the news was unexpeed,, | 

and made an Evident impreſſion on the 
minds of the deputies... After a, ſhort is, 
lence, Jean Debry roſe and made a ſpeech. 
on the preſent ſtäte of France; obſerving 
that deſtitute of a ſingle ally, and attacked 
by a coalition of deſpotie princes without 
provocation, and for no othet reaſon than 
that the. French. had thrown off 'a- deſpotio 
and oppreſſive government, and eſtabliſhed 
a more free and equal one, which the ty. 
rants, who were combined againſt them, 
imagined might excite their own wretched 
fubjects to attempt; ; and therefore, V for- 5 

getting former animoſi' ies, theſe deſpots 
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made a common cauſe againſt France 
he added, that as this was the moſt profli- 
gate and extraordinary cauſe of war that 
the world Rad ever known, i it was neceſſary . 
00 d repel and put an end to it by extraordi 
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it mould be to eee 


Geert and: Phirices ho ided/ the 
armies Which attacked France. He pro- 

poſed:that- theſe ſelect volunteers ſnould be 
drided among che four armies which are 
now in the pay of Frante z- that they! ſhould: 
be clorhed and armed in the manner beſt. 
adapted to the purpoſe for which they were : 
to be employed; that they ſhould have : 
two thouſand livres of yearly penſion, v 
n oe | their children to the 


- This! motion was warmly — by 
Vergniaud, as unworthy of a free and en- 
lightened nation, equally unjuſtifiable le and in- 
* for os he), even if no argu», 


7 * 
20 


ſame reaſons which are good reſf 


urge againſt ſuch a | meaſure, how a9 you, 
prevent che ſame from being uſed; apa 
vyourſelves ? If you form, a band of ty I mi 
cides, will not your enemies raiſe brigades. 
for the purpoſe of aſſaſſinating the leaders 
of your armies? - In ſuch a fitua n, * 
will you have to command your WIL | 
To this it was anſwered, \*; That the 
this; this is 2 war of deſpotiſm ainſt 
freedom, and muſt end in the - deſiru© ai L 
of the one or the other. If Wr | 
enters a houſe by violence, for the avowed. 
purpoſe of dictating the domeſtic economy 
of the family, ſaying, 1 do not approve of 
your plan of life within theſe walls; ou 
muſt arrange matters more to my taſte, 
otherwiſe Ke will mr you all to death— 
mily juſtifiable in deſtroying 


a intruder a every: means in a thei power] 
1 . e Our 


een deputy” who'ftiould abando 16 


poſt at this time, with or without a palſp 12 
ſheuld be deelared infamous, a an A a't 


* 


| to his country. 


1 


to base f o es 
a poſt of wich rhe felt themſelves ume. | 
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area al they Would be veplasell „ 5 . 

choſon ren. Wee Conventions 

— this refoturion's aan; 

. which was ordered to e e 
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to General Luckner in the following term 
the letter was read in the National Afembly. _ \ 
** ai cte comme vous, M. le  Marechal, pan&- . 

tre indignation .contre les laches ou les 

traitres qui ont livre à Fennemi la place de 
Dee zent! deux mille trois cents by 


Pmmes de pavaldor dans une place bien 
fortii ee, bien apptoviſionnee, ont-ils mis bas 
les armes, avant d avoir ſouffert les horreum a 
dun fege, et 9. avoir vu leurs fortereſſes | 

„ „ ouvertes 1 1 
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well fortified and well provided, ta lay. down their 
arms without having ſuffered the horrors of a bepe, 


* 


— 


ammertes en- A bebeks l, Eros ie 1 
| Francais animés de Veſprit' de la libe 
Na ce ne ſont que des lache: 
M. le Marechal, que v 
wee point ard gentle n cour m. 
al pour juger ces Hy Oui per- 

dent la vie avec ignominie tandis qu ils au- 
Wient pu la defendre avec honneur, ou la 
avec gloire, et utilement pour ny 


% 


patrie. II- faut que la France apprenne la 
punition en meme tems que is crime; que 
cette punition donne du courage aux plus 


laches * 
Nenes, een 


e le nom Frangais . 2 
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* 1 was equally => . 'Lir, | filled . tb 


ton againſt the cowards or traitors who have furren- | 
dered the town of Longwy to the enemy. How 1 


arriſon of two thouſand three hundred men, in a place 


8 


| or any breach having been made i in the ramparts ! ! And 


ſme Frenchmen animated with the fpiric of ü 
| betty? Mo they/ave ſet of cowards.” FERN! 


- * \ | bo, 
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V»: : I imagine, 
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b ally. applandaly - 
I and a little "Her M. Dakar, a lieutenant. 
colonel of a a regiment, , and. member of the | 
ts Aﬀſembly,. demanded permiſſion to Join, his. 
regiment then on the frontiers, adding, 
leave al my family as hoſtages.” Ty 
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This "Was oppoſed; becauſe, a8 Was obe 
ſerved, if it was granted, all the milit i 
men then | in the Aſſembly, who no doubt 

t t the ene: 
E ba Gs . the Fa permiſlign, x 
OE excel 
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i, 


are equally willing to ſerve, 


Fi a4 4 
Wo 


ng. imagine, Sir, you have "Already; ordered a court. 
martial to try thoſe criminals : let them loſe their lives 
with diſgrace, fince they hare not choſen to defend. 


„* 


*. 


Se them with honour, or riſked loſing them yith glory to, : IJ 
| themſelves, and utility to their country: | ** 
It is expedient that France ſhould hear of the aa 1 
ment as ſoon as the crime, that the puniſhment may | 
give courage to che moſt Heran, and l the 


French nation. | " | | es 
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n a5 weben, that others 2 defied 
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ape is; That td voids 
himſelf at 10 5 to . a | Gtuation to 
which he was appointed by his coun co ountry ; 
but that his ſituation was differen nt. from 


Fl 


8 


ment of Bourbonr nois, of which he i is Lieu- 


 tenant-colonel, is actually on the frontiers, b 


3 
* v ' 


the enemy, which is not the caſe 
with reſpect to the regiments to which any 
other military officer 3 in the Aſembly be- 


e 
7 


longs. « Ah! de grace, meſlicurs,” con- 
| tinued ne,“ moi d' aller montrer 
aux braves ſoldates que je commande, un 
 officier qui ne veut point practiſer avec les 
ennemis de la liberté. Je ne veux point le 


Pardon on de ces traftres ; Je ne ne veux. point de | 
| paix-avee les hommes Sod qui i devaſtent 


le pays qui les vit naftre ; je leur declare 14 


n e toute ma vie. Permettez 1 moi 
e e ee oft DL Caller 


f his brother officers ; for the regi-, : 
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19: One of the members obſerved 10 him, 
766 Ven we juré, comme nous „de inoutir 


erifis, i #: deputy Who leaves the "National 
6 Aſſembly to Jon his regiment on-the fron- 


For heaven's ſake, gentlemen, per” 
- hew to the brave. ſoldiers I command, an. officer who 
will not eapitulate with the enemies of. liberty ; I, do 
not ak the pardon of thoſe traitors 3 T deſire no peace 
with thoſe ferocious men who lay walt the countrx 
4 * which: gave them birth; 1 declare everlaſting: war 
againſt hem. permit me e oppoſe them, that 
. 'Lenay conquer them, e 435 
. + Tou have ſworn, 2s well a3 ve, to o die at the poſt 


were are placed z you ought not N 
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are people who think that, at this 
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he Afſembl have decroed,, that hes. 


hall be an immediate levy of.30,000 men 
in Paris and the neighbouring 4 
A number of petitions were read, ome: of 
them more remarkable for zeal.than wiſdom; 
but as they were all expreſſive of patri 
were heard with patience by. the Alen 
, and with applauſe by the 
A great number of pipe Sw os 
of no great value, were made. Chaſſeurs, 


2 

2. 

1 
* 


4 


who are to ſet out immediately for the fron- 


tiers, require the honour of marching | 


LY 


. 
1 
5 


| through t the hall : this is never refuſed. | 3 
5 The ſtudents 
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: One man 3 a piece of old: og ; W 
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x having no plate, Tends Bis filver 'buckles 
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one ſends four or five mufquets; anot ler 


1 7 


as many ſwords, for the uſe of thoſe who 
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1 8 all 
pted . Ir this mnie ler. 


alive that enthuſiaſm 
Gan enable the French nation 
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n which the news of the furren a of 
| Longwy had begun. to ſpread. A member. 
oy after. aſcended the tribune, and deſired, 


15 : tg acquaint the audience with che diſpoſitt 


in which. the citizens of Sarrelouis, were- h 
He then read a letter from the magiſtrates. 
They write, that the enemy are within 
league of cheir ton. In a few Fan 
ſhall hear the roaring of their canon (add 
| they), and we expect to be beſieged imme- 
| diately; but our inhabitants and enten. 
| ſo far from i imitating thoſe of. Longwy 
determined to be cut to pieces {de fore : 
hacker ) rather than give. up the 5. , nr 
How the magiſtrates and inhabitants o 
Sarrelouis will behave when it is 4s i ught 
to the teſt, nobody can tell; but nothing 
can be more certain than that their letter 
had an admirable effect upon the eo | ain 
the tribunes, Who, by their enthuſi ſtie ap- 
plauſe, plainly thewed that the 
more of ths loſs, of lr. 


— 
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n muſt be confeſſed, that thoſe people 
have a moſt happy diſpoſition for viewing 5 
objects i in a favourable light, who are com- 
forted for the attual loſs of one town, by 3 1 
the proinſe that another ſhall be. > better de- 1 - ll 
fended. | E 


1 55 1 bee 
5046 Gower 2 bs „ family i Paris 
eſterday to return to England: this gives 
e concern to many of the moſt intelli- 15 
gent of the French, than even the ſurrender 
of Longwy. They conſider his Lordſhip 8 
recall as a pretty ſtrong preſumption of the 
unfavourable diſpoſition of the Britiſh 
durt. Independent of all political conſider- 
_ ations, which may be ſuppoſed to incline. 
zem to er well with Great Britain at 
| na ar juneture, 1 am greatly de- ; 
crived if they have not a higher eſteem for 
the national character, and more good- 
b to o the: man duals of it, than for thoſe of | 


„„ + gb 


. 


x 3 3 5 | "2 on * 
| any other country in Europe. LOT 15 


ns Bas WORE 


Wen it is for the mutual int. 
SOugtries, that they ſhould continu 1 
23 | terme, They * ar at the preſent. mo- 
nt France has a more preſſing 78 
this good Ed than England, 
ERR. aſſert it is the reverſe in general. 
ER rech think 12 are loſers by the 
they abide by: it tmp . eine 

an unequiyocal proof of good faith and 
will to che Engliſh natic 
alking very lately with a Frenchman on 
, be gust that he vader. 


r »»# 2 wm 
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cc che halt part of that opinion, imagine 
there cannot he a leer, proof o the 


| fallacy, of the ſecond, 
clal treaty, by. a 


Iz E a 
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=o from 5 d France than the ey er did byte 
r ef ce bt in 1 — 8 of 25 character 
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of its own inhabitants, which Ih know no 
S a 2 80 Mines 
nation devoid of, T belleve e French po- 


** MID 15 / a: Is * of 33 2 ' wiky 
less 8 in NH If « as great A 7 as their neigh- | 


” would | be be very fingular if they 


34 4 


oy WF 11 Is : 1 
did not, conſider ering how much their 1 man- 
ners bare been imitated, and their ' writings | 


; Mm by al all Europe, for theſe 1 two o cen ; 
11500630600 47 37 ws 


turies P | 
But with v ee they con- 


Ain 4 


template themſelves, the very loweſt among 
the French thew no poſitive hatred to fo- 
zeiten. They may perhaps imagine that it 
is an hondur to be born i in France but they 
do not ot think it a difpr race to be FE, elle⸗ 
were, as the 12 e C4 the fame rank f in 
1 2 a r ug 585 a or 
quartet vit af foreigner; they 7 welke no 
ſeruple to give him the worlt n 1 "the &y 


10 K . bs 7 
1 Q.z. . can 
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can thick” of; but after they 1 5 
him A ſcoundrel, or whatever other abuſive. | 
name occurs, they do not add, by way of > 
_ aggravation, ialian ſcoundrel, German | 
ſcoundrel, or Engliſh ſcoundrel; whereas 
thoſe who deal in this kind of 1 in 
England, are never contented with calling | 
a foreigner, whom they abuſe, a ſeoundrel, 5 
| becauſe poſſibly the by-ſtanders might ima- | 
_ gine' him only an Engliſh ſcoundrel, and | 
ol courſe merely on a level with honeſt men | 
of other nations; they 1 therefore add the 
name of the country the man comes from, | 
by way of conſummating his infamy. | | 
Ibis however is not always conſidered 
as an injury, In the year 1745, 4 Scottiſh 
foldier of the rebel army, who was wound- 
ed at the affair of Clifton, and unable to 
march with the corps to which he belonged 
when they left Carliſle, was taken priſoner : 
With the garriſon, which conſiſted almoſt 
r of ee, 6 $45. 


15 A foldler 


comes 


—— the King' s army, NE was. 
- Cnitine) at che priſon. where this. man was: 

nn told him one day, on his enquiring 
1—* Lou need not mp 


yourſelf bouts Kia for I can 
nn een 
1 Wie e het Los mite 


Thanks to you kindly, Sir, for-your in- 
n (replied. the wounded man, in the 


ati 


accent ———— 0 


An addreſs f from the National 1 Aſembly: 
abitants of the French frontiers... 
was read by M. Vergniaud, who. 1s reckon- | 


to the it 


ed, in point of loquence, to be equal, if 


not en to ax of the TRI. e 


« Gefen 5 


* Votre poſition 1 vous ali la gloire de 


combattre les premiers les ennemis de la 


or, as L was found in 
a gun of the: cop I was juſt fearing | 


\ 
J 


0 „ 


— La nation compte ſur votre. cou. | 
rage; comptez ſur ia reconnoifſhnee. Vos 
enfans ſeront ceux de la patrie, et partout 
vous trouverez des e. de e 1 
ou des vengeurs * det 1 o 
The three ea Kerlaint, Ade 
tonelle, and Peraldy, ſent from the National. 
Aſſembly on the night of the 1th to the 
atmy commanded by M. la Fayette, appeared 
this day in the hall. As the duty they 
were ſent on was of à very dangerous nas 
ture, and had be n attended with more ſugs 
ceſs than many people expect, the * | 


— narrated the various: + incident | 


Tour kalte tecutes to you the konour of being 8: 
the firſt to engage the enemies of liberty. Your coun, 
try relies upon your courage; do you-rely on her grati- 
| tude, Tour children will be adopted as bers; and 
a you will find every where partaksrs of N glory, or or 


7 of your death, e of Tee 0 
| 15 a2 | | s : 55 


n eee { @'UABU 
He had bent ll. nn n es r 
liſtinct nn in the — 8 | 


1 the War Miniſter: M. AArblais 


arrived within a poſt of Paris on the moru- 
ing of the 14th. - Having changed hoples, by 
was ſtepping into his chaiſe, when a gen- : 
dier of the national guards, who had juſt 
arrived from Paris, ſaw him, and advertiſed 
him of the danger of continuing his route. 
Some munięipal officers, who had heard 
what the, der ſaid, made difficulties 
ö being allowed to return. 
Theſe difficulties were removed with infinite 
addreſs and preſence of mind: on the part 
of @Arblais, who poſted-back with all ima- | 
ginable ſpeed to M. la Fayette, whom he 
E at Sedans and informed him of all 


| * nod 7. 
account: 880 this bulineſs' he chought moſt 


expedient, deſired the 
to mann the n comn 


of the 20th. During this period, M. 1s 
Fayette finding that the amy would 
not ſupport him, but were determined to 
obey the orders of the National -Aſembly, : 
thought it neceſſary to withdraw, accompa- 
nied by M. d'Arblais and ſome of his chief 
officers. The magiſtrates of Sedan, being 
now ſenſible of their' error, releaſed the | 
'z es, and wen . ere 
IM tion. | | 
| EKerſaint thercedad: -whth; how Aﬀſem= 
„„ Aol their favour: ©* Oublies Jeurs fauler 
Bo comme nous tes: oublions *, ſaid he i in his 
|; . * Forget their faults as we do. 
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ſpeech From the tribune ; and then pr eede 
10 give. an account of his reception by the | 
army. Nothing certainly could be more Cris 
tical. then the ſituation. in which that army 
; ſeems to have then been; near to the enemy; 
abandoned by. their principal oy ; and 
ignorant, till the arrival of the com 
_ what they ought to do. „ 
| When theſe e left Paris it 
was believed by ſome people, with whom L 
5 converſed, that they would be put to death 
as ſoon as they ſhould arrive at the army; 
and I ſee ſome perſons who ſtill think that 
3 would have. been the caſe, if they, hag) opt 
there as ſoon as they intended. e 
But what entirely refutes this Ae e 
; Py M. la Fayette's having directed the ma- 
giſtrates to ſtop them at: Sedan, If he had 
had any deſign of deſtroying them, and 
believed that the army alſo were ſo diſpoſed, 


0 would not have prevented er FO" | 
on. | 


En 
MI. Kerfalnt in his ſpeecft ates mich 
iatter” of accuſation. againſt la Fa ayette, Hh 
Fet it ſeems evident that he was not in in- 
telligence with the enemy; ; for, C's he had, 
it would have been eaſy for Bim to have 
given them ſuch information as would have | 
brought them upon Bis army when they , 
were deprived of their coninanders 1 and 
in that ſurpriſe and confuſion * which ſuch 
1 tate muſt neceſſarily produce,” But the 
| enemy made no attempt on tlie French 
. army during this critical period; which of 
ſelf refutes part of the calumny wi with which” 
M. la Tayette Has been purſued, and ren- 
ders what is' aſferted by his friends very 
probable—that although: he was 'prefſed by 
every motive of perſonal ſafety to to haſten 
| his departure, ke did riot leave Bis army ul 
after he had made fuck ; a ilp6ſi fon a8 put 8. 
it out of the enciny' 8 power to attack it, g 
@ I cannot anſwer all the charges T daily | 
bear brought againſt M. la Fayette: but they | 


ade Waſhington, me man who themed. 
uch —.— the gauſs of freedom, . 
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mae to. 
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it ben vas . n hi 
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5 | "yy men in ate: ohh. 
civil, Ie fulfcient. fas that 


is impoſe to put any, man into an "fie: 
of public truſt, apa treachery i in 
his power: at this rate, X every man 
enjoying an office of truſt il be ſuſpected: 


in auen a * 8 — how e can n Bowen ; 


| General eder, who] is at the Bend of 
a - the 
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1 y. is often abuſed in the public” 
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prints, which appear here in vaſt ro 
and rd of Go n 1 th 


Dillon i is EY to ank, af the fame > 
nature. 
It might have been hoped, at this recent . 
and deplorable fate of this gentleman 's 
friend and relation, Theobald r 
marẽchal- de- camp, would have produced a 
little caution and N REY enen 
| of that name. LO re rn arg 
It is above a century: ſince chat gallant 
family, originally from Ireland ee, 
nalized in Francgtde. 
[The unfortunate General Theobald Dillon 
was about the end of April laſt ordered upon 


an expedition from Lille to Tournay. The 


Party under his command, at ſight of the 
Auſtrians, cried out, Nous ſommes trahis! 
and fled. A dragoon, whom. the General at- 
| 1 dene 


ts 2 239 * 
tempted to ſtoꝑ, fired his piſtol and wounded 
We ee eee eee 
in the ſame manner, ane Om n 
horſes 41 44s . - 41 # 125 1 18 100 
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53 their 


ſome. ſoldiers had 


_—_—_ CE 


N L ene army was be wall 
by their officers, which occaſioned the. e 
order. and fight. of t oops, and he, 
murder of their leaders. „ ee 74111 
Juſtice was, afterwards | 2 to the good 
faith and good conduct of Dillon and Ber- 


thois, by 3, court-m tial, and the. aſſaſſins 
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puniſhed. The National Aſſembly alſo 
made all the reparation; in their power too 


their families. A penſion was given to the 
wife and children of Colonel Berthois., 
 Gengzal Dillon was not married ; but he 
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born at Lille, * the time his — 
ee ebe wen eurfied to 
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written in 
a before he { out on this wnifortantte' 
— | expedition. 


ie l ee terms. 
hiſt _ 5 oo the ebenes of 4 


2NCTa u Dumourier had paſſed over to 
the enemy: : this however will go no great 
length: a man was ſent to priſon for re- 
dea ing it in A ce ee · houſe, with this addi- 
_ tl at the pruſſians gave no quarter. 4 

It It is generally thought that there are 


"_ agents now in Paris, employed by 


Ei, N the 
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the emigrant princes to däreiflatef d | 
reports. of this nature, and to create vnbeer- 
fal diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. This, at leaſt, is 
infinitel y more probable than the ridicu 
gction, Which however I find 16 
by many, namely, that the guiness of ne 
Britiſh treaſury are ſcattered over the ſub⸗ 
urbs of St. Antoine, to a _ the n 
of diſcord and ſeditn. 

Several perſons, I am told, have receive 
anonymous letters with in theſe few days, 
from pretended friends; earneſtly  entreating 
them io fly from Paris with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, as events of che moſt dreadful 
nature ate about to happe 
Loetteis from unknown friends are ge- 
nerally dictated by real enemies; and thoſe 
diſperſed on the preſent occ aſion, are pro- 
bably intended/ to augment the f inquietue 

which begins to diſturb the thoughts: 
that portion” of the inhabitants of an me- 
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fear; eee ee not be be, b 
| Siven than what took place this day! in the | 
National Aſſembly „where a member diſ- 
oovered danger and deſtruction advancing, 
not fromthediſciplined battalions of Pruſſia, 
0 the vengeful ſquadrons of the Tanperor, 7 
| but front tlie languid hands of a woman 
ut gs 4 er ehe ad en with 90 
ae „Be — (criedthis ge Nithay' dete 
mein exists an conſpiracy in Paris, every: | 
| minute part of which it is your duty to 
trace. The vigilance of the guards on the 
Temple has been lulled. The priſoners. 
here have found means of communi- 
cation with the traitors Coblentz. 
N "elt-ce. Pas ele e this unre- 
lenting man) que cette femme barhare, que | 
cette femme bourreau, 8 oecupe dans ſa re- 
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qu'elle reſpire encore, ſans que vous la laiſ. 
ſiez renouer ſes trames contre-rev6lution- ; 
naires ? Otezdui tous les moyens. de cot 
ſpondre avec nos ennemis, et que Louis 
XVI. livré a fa lourde nvllite, ne corre- 
ſponde plus quavec ſa honte et ſes: emords. 
J. demande, I. que Von cherche la p 1 
dont ſe ſervent encore les conſpirateurs: 2. 

que tous les membres qui compoſent la fa - 
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ſans aucune communication . el nk e eux. 
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"prive her of the means of correſponding with our ene- 
mies, and let the weighty Tong; of Louis Xv have 
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Kings cabinet on the xoth, of Auguſt K 
great many letters were found alſo. among 
W own Papers: from, .perſons who profeſſed 
great loyalty, and willingneſs) to riſk; th ery 
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| | - 
queſtions ads on his countenan n 
What a very fallible kind of eviderice 
mut this have affotded't 


' None but fkilful boten, ate 
to have been on this Jury. 
He was aſked if he did nor keep up a 
| edtreſpoidence with the prifoners at Orleans. 

He anfwered. That, of all the ſtate b. 
tens there, he _ only MN. de Briſſac 
and Deleffart: e firſt le Had been ac- 
quainted with 4525 ol; the other he knew 
only after he was miniſter ; but that he lad 
kept up: a correſpondence with neither. 

There muſt have been a great ade, 
of direct and ſubſtantial evidence, ' when 
they 3 were reduced to del! 0 on x ſuch weak 


z 7 *{S 1 
7 


circumſtances. 3 


He was told 99 5 court, that, if he bad 


* - 4 K 1 


been 4 good citizen, be x would have in · 


: 
: l *# 4# [1 32112 


formed. the National "Aﬀembly, of the great 


oe v5 n 


which: Louis XV I. was at to 
maintain 


0 1 ſpirit i in Paris, 


_ - He anſwer I, That by his office he was to 
pay choſe who brouglit orders from the 
King. What man of worth! would have 
accepted of the office, if he had been told 
chat it was expected he was to do the duty | 
of a ſpy? or to accuſe the King before the 
: National Aſſembly, as * as he 1 his 
er improperly? 

The public Aber ale we 
| charges, and evidence; and the jury belle 
: iran: for two nn declared that the 


nee Gama of money, hs foment a civil 
War, and __ that means a the ancient 

deſpotiſm. e e . 

He was 3 10 loſe his For 
M. Laporte heard. the ſentence now 
+ nounced without apparent emotion; 3 and 
with an: calmneſs n to a kind of 
| exhorta- 


> * . 


| + 
« 268 3 
a addreſſed : to: him 1 the pres 


He then, 3 ki | . a ns : 
preſident, or his exhortation, turned to the 
audience, and faid: * Citoyens, je proteſte 
que je meurs innocent; puiſſe Teffufion de 
mon _ ramener la tranquillité du Ry” 
aume!—mais'j*en doute .. / 
ie eee the ſame m mly k 
haviour to his laſt moment; — 
on the ſcaffold was modeſt and dignified, 6 
as to move the compaſſion of many, and 
command the reſpect of all the ſpectators * 
Durofoy, a man of letters, formerly edi. 
tor of the Gazette de Paris, and of another 
public paper, entitled, Le Royaliſme, was 
next brought to the bar, He was accu 4 
of a criminal correſpondence with' the" ene- 


—— 
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= Tun I proteſt that I die innocent; m may 125 | 
effalion of my blood reſtore FRY to the king- £ 
| eee T9 id e 


1% 
mies of the revolution, c | 
| without the kingdom; with being the au- 8 
thor of anti-revolution writings; 3 with be- 
io involved in the guilt of the roth of _ 
. agu; and with having inſerted” in the 
| Gazette de Paris, of the gth of Auguſt, a 
plan of defence, i in caſe the Chateau of U the 
| ries ſhould be attacked. 1 e 
He denied having an 


Ty — 
2 roth of Auguſt; that he was then at 
Auteuil ; atid faid that the article complain- 
4 2 5 was inſerted in tlie Gazette without | 
his knowledge. /Notwithſtanding x very E 
| eloquent defence, he was fo and guilty 84 | 
the jury, and condemned like the reſt. 8 
7 He heard his ſentence with equal rm 
neſs, ſaying. Un royaliſte, comme moi, 25 
devoit mourir le jour de St. Louis *.” 
He preſerved his m—_— on the ſeaffold, 
* It be becomes' a nüt, fuch a as 1 am, to die 0 on 16. 
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"The court in the dent inſtan et M. 

: D'Ofſorville, ml de paix. He was aer 
uſed of having protected D'A Int 

| huis accomplicesas often as the 
before him; and of being an 
his in his — 


r in the conſpiracy 
| Aug: Pop ot euer 
Tie chief fo undation tior 
olleil ;n, 4 as the judge before whom 
he and-all his partiſans were to e every ; 
appeal: or diſpute they. ſhould! have and 
| it was proved that there wars confer 
orien between them. | Wein 22 [3 
The jury was encloſed two e and 
| then gave a ſpecial verdict, That D'Offon- 
ville had co-operated | in the plan of D'An- 
ea; i a 6 2 e gremont, 


6 a: that it n mas a 


proved that he had art in this 
: 1. and of deſign. 
This priſoner had fo l litt 
6 a favourable verdict, chat, while che jury 
was. encloſed, he ſaid to a ee who | 
| poured out a glaſs of wine to him The 
| wine you have poured out, ar dear . is 
the laſt I ſhall eyer taſt e. 
Tam glad I haye to add, ; that the penis 
of the jury was followed. by the long and 
ted applauſes of the audience. Thi 
was really ſome relief to my mind; bor l 
was afraid that nothin but condemnation 
Was agreeable to the people; and that the 
| opinion or prejudices of the public had too 
much influence on the deciſions of che 
e 


* 
73 


2 


M. 8 mayor ** F ontainebl au 
5 and formerly colonel of. the regiment. of 
Flan Flanders, was e brought before the vue: 


7 


- 


alſo prov 


- among the audience 


„ * 


* 


his trial. He was e of a been 


e nes: which” r wenn 6n the 
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Hie made a very able deftnol, and Thewed | 
great preſence” of mind during his tr al 
The jury was «encloſed thiee hours, aud 


then gave a verdict of the ſame fature with 


that given in the trial Of M. 'P' "Offonville— 


that there' bad been 


That it was pro 0 


'* r 


plots and machinations, the tendency! 'of 
which was to Kindle a civil war; that i it was 


* 


d that M. Montmorin had aſſiſted | 


in ſomeèe of theſe;' but ! it was not proved 1 that 
he had aſſiſted © wicked) dy, or with an intention 


6 tp miſhief. * . 

This verdict was no o ſooner given, "is 
loud murmurs of diſapprobation a were heard 
— Lou diſcharge him 
UR (cried one of them), and within a 


* V fortnight 


. 


fa. 


Finaight he wr 6rtder our threkes to he 5 
eur.“ Ee 10. 8206024 i 
5 T crentell hath confuſior ant fatal 
ronſequences were feared. The prelident 
erpoſtülated with the people, and pointed 5 

| out the fatal tendency of their interfering in 
4 caſe of this kind; but he was not able 0 
entirely to calm them, un he laid that per- 
| haps there were among the jury ſome per⸗ 

: | ſons whoſe connexion with tlle priſoner's 
family had influenced their Judgment, in 
8 which caſe it would be proper to have the | 
verdict reviſed by a new jury. an» 
The preſident thought it neceſſary to | 
conduct M. Montmorin out of the court to 5 
priſon, to protect him from the violence of 
the people, who hiſſed and hooted him as 
he paſſed. In the outer court, one of the 
national guards aimed a ſtroke with his 
ſword at the preſident, 1 which was parried 
by a by-ſtander ; 3 fo! that the judge received 
no wound. . 
| VOL. 8 : FP EY touts 
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oe XIV. 4 8 xv. never gare 
more alarming proofs of deſpotiſm than 
when they interpoſed their authority * 
che legal courſe of juſtice. „ 

This was complained of even a when their 
interpoſition was to protect a criminal whom 435 
the law condemned. If they had exereiſed 155 
| their power in condemning whom the law | 
acquitted, it would have been ſtill more | 
odious, On the preſent occaſion, how= : 
ever, it is what the people are doing. 
If, therefore, it was a power | ſuperior to 
law which the French chiefly complained 
of 1 in their ancient monarchy, they have 
not found it remedied. by the abolition, 
Yet this is at leaſt as great. a grievance 
when exerciſed by Le Peuple Souverain, 
as by any other tyrant. 8 | 
| The vices of tyrants are ſaid to run in a 
circle, and produce one another. Luxury 
and prodigality beget 1 rapine; rapine creates 


| hatred in the ſubjedt, which raiſes fear i in 5 


"© Es . the 


| 7 = "y 


this Prince. Fer Nd ki 
eſpair, nad deſpait deftrudtion,” RT 
"Th the Peuple Souverain, cruelty is not 
derived from the ſam e remote anceſtors; but | 
ſprings' directly from power combined w with 
credulity i in the moſt abſurd accuſations, and 
a taſte for the ſight of executions. Ra 
| "All fytanny is intolerable, If the French . 
cannot find the means of ſubjecting the 
people within the limits of law, they will 
gain nothing by their revolution. ( 
One particular circumſtance renders Le 
Peuple Souverain a more formidable ty⸗ | 
rant than any other: namely that all 
other tyratits are in ſome feſpect perſonally 5 
anſwerable for their actions, which i is ſome . 
reſtraint oh them; ; whereas the Peuple Bou 
verain indulge their caprice or fury » without | 
any reſtraint whatever, e | 
Not fatlsfied with ti trying to ROTOR the 
a court, on purpoſe to force a reviſion of the 


e and obtâin one more to their mind, 
myrotno) Þ = TY : 1 


EW ia 
1 Aatemhn was made in the next place ta in 
mtmidate the National Aſſembly. The day 
after the trial of - M. _Mentmoria of Fo- 
tainebleau, ſome perſons who called them- 
ſelves Deputies from the People came to the 
| har of the Aſſembiy, t to expreſs their indig- 
nation at the judgment pronounced by the 
jury in his favour; and required, in the 


name du Peuple Souverain, a een anſwer. 
an the ſubject. f 

To this very ſturdy petition, the Rees 
anſwered— That the Aſſembly would in- 
quire into the object of their requeſt; 
. that undoubtedly the people. of Fr, rance was 


"ſovereign ; but this ſovereignty lay i in. the 
whole people, and not in an ſeparate part, 
and never could be exereiſed but by the re- 
preſentatives of the whole nation. 
This obſervation of the preſident is. 18 very 
jut; but there i is reaſon to dread that the: 
will be ſome difficulty in waking thegeople. 
| underſtand i it, and ern maki 


4 1 1 25 


e 
# 


8. 


1. 


conform to 1 For Le Feuple 


a monarch compoſed of heterogeneous fob- 
| ſtances, like the Image of which Nebuchad - 
neztar dreamed; part is fine gol part ſilver, : 
part bras, part "iron; and a large portion 
clay: each of theſe” fivifions' occaſionally 
alfumies the right of repreſenting the whole | 
ſovereign ; and the © cl ry por 10 4s Ebecd- 
ingly apt to bedaub 'all- che een 
8 offer to diſpute this right with lt. 
M. Montmorin, formerly the Menifter is r 
: Boten Affairs, was yeſterday mee 7 
before the National Aſſembly. He 4s 
not accuſed of having afiy Ur eon Gith 
whit happened on the xoth of Auguſt bat 
 the' following articles of eharge were echi- 
bited agaiaſt him :— That he ſacriſicrd e 
Ititereſt of France to chat of Auſtria, i in op- 
poſing an alliance between France and 
h Pruffia—Thar he concealed the league of 
Foreign powers againſt-France, and did not 
dis all the means in his power ee it 
1 3 ne 


(en ) 


Abet he /pretended- to be pet of * 5 


Keen of the emigrant princes, ; and. aided 
by his ſilence their ſchemes againſt France. 


M. Montmorin, when interrogated. on 
"theſe three heads, anſwered, that, he koew | 


at, be was 
y ignorant of the deſigns of the French 


nothing of the treaty of Pilnitz; th 


5 : 


Princes, and therefore could not inform the 


:National Aſſembly, of either in time 3 and : 


in general, that he was innocent of. the 


whole charge; The Aſſembly, however, 


adopted the decree of accuſation, and. M. 


I. ntmorin Was ordered into cuſtody. 143 


AM. Barnave, ſo much diſtinguiſhed for 


bis eloquence in the Conſtituent Aſſembly, 


was lately: arreſted at his country houſe near 


Grenoble, and carried to the priſon of that 
city. What gave occaſion for this 1 148 Paper 


found in the King's cabinet, and. 
in the King's hand-—Projet du Co 


r ee e * N10 Barnane a 
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"I paper ecinſiſts of various s articles, or. „ 
hints of what it might be e edient to do. 
| hy 1. TO refuſe the ſanction. ert n 198] Ee: 
; c. Tolwrite another letter in a f iend 
ale to me Prince. 
5 orgy. A new proc amation —— the 
emigraiits in a firm ſtyle, and marking 


ion to maigtain the conſti- 


i 4 determi 1 

| tion. 11 Fr reine 
21 A requiſition to the neighbouring | 

rers to ſuffer no 'allcniblies of has of 
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- 4 


po 
men on their territories. ws 
85 With other hints of what the mitllters 
were to ſay to the National Aſſembiy; par- 


. 


ticularly to inſiſt on the good effect which 
the King' s former requiitions had produced 

on the mind of the Emperor, & 

Upon the whole, there ſeems nothing of | | 

: a treaſonable nature in this paper; and | ; 
; there Was, there is no proof that Barnave or 
: ; 1 Lameth had any knowledge of 
| But at r preſent the leaſt circumſtance + 

11 14 ereates 


UE Was 
| creates ſuſpicion, and the kalt ito is 
ſufficient it for an order of arreſt. ik 


I feel much concern for theſe l | 
ings, becauſe I believe the minds of choſe in 
= power to be too much inflamec far candid 
_-iaveſti n of the eonduct of men who | 
added on ie pppeſite, to their own. 
ought. 
againſt thoſe at men ROE been 
proved. dil they might have conceived. that 
ing their Is and aGing in 
pant of the conſtitution. b Wer 
The court had, been le 
journals, in papers, and Placarts fixed on 
dhe walls, by men hised to harangue in pubs. 4 
| he places againſt the King and his minifters,; 
who inſinuated, and often aſſerted, that the 
country was betrayed, that there was a plot 
to murder the patriots, and fell a great part 
ol the kingdom to the Emperor; and ideas 
of a republican nature eden ſpread. 
eee T4 FEM 5 15 
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1 le unnatural in the King or be 
miniſters to think of defending themſelves, 
aud reſiſting this attack with the ſame kind 
of weapons that were uſed by their enemies. 
They did no doubt accordingly penſion jour- 
naliſts, and employ agents, to attend the trĩ · 
bunes of the National Aſſembly, to mix ia 
groups at che public places, to fix up placatts | 
= on purpoſe to counteract thedrſignsof their 

enemies;and vurn the public opinion in their 
5 5 favour. For this purpoſe D; Angremont and 

his band may have been employed, Duro- 
ſoy may have vritte b, and they may have 
believed in their conſcience that they were 
defending the King, and ſupporting the con- 
ſtitution, againſt thoſe who withee todeſtroy 
both. M. Laporte alſo might think he was 
| doing no injury to the conſtitution, in ad- 
vancing money which was at the King's dif. 
poſal in defraying this -expence,. according, 
tothe, orders he received from his Majeſty; 
2nd: there does not * thing highly 


bong | criminal 


4 


criminal! in ali; money by the 
King's orders to à few of his old. body | 
guards, who were ſtarving at Coblentz; 
which, however, he denied having done. 
Beſides, the indignation we feel againft 
thoſe whoſe conduct we really condemn, is 
greatly diminiſhed when we think ner ea : 
ed from principle; and, if our hearts are not 
| hardened by the unrelenting ſpirit of party, 
our indignation is converted — 
when they come n re 
From the converſations I have kad wich | 
- the moſt intelligent and beſt informed of my 
= French acquaintance, from the very evaſions 
and palliations of ſome, when the diſcourſe 
turned on certain ſubjects, and the frankneſs 
of others, I think it highly probable that a 
project was formed by many of the King's 
friends, who were alſo the friends of the 
conſtitution, to remove the whole Royal Fa- 
mily to the diſtance of twenty leagues from 3 
i * The diſturbances which were threat 
122 ened 


« 4483 5 


ned every time the King de uſe of he 
veto which the conſtitution had given hi im, 
tlie outrages' committed by the mob i in his 
palace on che 20th of June, for which no- 
body had been puniſhed, convinced them 
that this meaſure was neceſſary for the King 8 
ſafety, and for his having the free uſe of his 


5 Z prerogative,” It was Propoſed that, every 


thing being previouſly arranged, he ſhould 
inform the National Aſſembly of his in- 
tention to withdraw for ſome time to that 
5 diſtance from the capital which the conffitu- : 
tion permits, and to ſet out directly after, at 
tended by a body of cavalry, and followed by 

| the Swiſs and ſome battalions of the national 
; guard „It is likely that a detachment from 
| the ny dn the frontiers would have joined - 

theſe, if neceſſary; and all with no other 1 
view than to give energy to the conſtitution, 
and prevent the powers of govern ment 
from n N as often as * meaſure 

„ 1 ewl35 875 Was 


(len. 


ns taken that diſflleaſed - this a 
Abe mob of Paris. 137731 An i 145, 12 
M. de la Fayette was in all een 
engaged rr but Lam _— 
hb  eDSOUAL; 199d INT 5 34 
e eee, 415 
Hath this extent, and no more · 3 bas Is 8 
"Hs Majeſty, ſometimes. agreed to. this 
KA but when it came tothe point of f exe- 
eution, he always drew back: for altbough 
Louis XVI. poſſeſſes a great chare of Paſſive 
gourage, he ſhrinks. from exertion ; eſpe- 
_ cially when the meaſure which he is ſtimu- 
lated to take has che leaſt change of being 
attended with bloodſhed. By a 1 harr 
heard of the character of this prince, whom 
| theyendeavour to 


af * 

— e ö 7 841 
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And I have reaſon a co fapea, ar: che 
moderation 


. 1 
, he in truth ne e ee 


: ges Püree the: 5 


£ 
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cauſe. it deprived. chem of . which,” 


_ they-wiſhed: ta exhibit. to the people, as rea: 
ſons for the deſtruction of royalty 3 but I 
alſo believe, that this in a great degree pro- 

ceeds from a conviction in their minds, that | 

the ſplendour of royalty, even with the li- 

mitations of their conſtitution, cannot long 

exiſt in. France conſiſtent with freedom. 

When they are reminded of the example: of 


. the Britiſh. govern ment, they anſwer: that 


the characters of the two nations are dif- 
ferent; but they ſeems to forget that thoſe 
very circumſtances i in the character of the 
rench, which render a limited monarchy 
dangerous to freedom, may alſo render a 
republican form of government inconſiſtenc 
with any tolerable ſhare of: As A or 
public happineſs. 
The three: perſoni n as above 
| mentionsd, I. dare fay- ROS they had 
acted 


ated meritorioully; and it depended on the 
event of the inſurrection on the roth of 
Auguſt, whether that was or was not to be 
the avowed opinion of the publie. Had 
chat event been che reverſe of what it was, 
thoſe men would have been praiſed And re- 
warded for the ſame conduct for wbick bey { 
were now condemned, and ſome of their 
judges would have bein executed in their 
ſtead. They will be dealt with in the other 
world, no doubt, according to their own her- 
ſonal conduct through life; but here the fate 
of thoſe men, and whether they were to be 
conſidered as innocent or guilty, depended 
not on their own conduct, but on that of 
the Swiſs, the national guards, the fldires,” 
and thoſe who directed o 
If it were clearly proved chat the king 
had entered into a plan for overturning ther : 
conſtitution, which he had accepted and 
ſworn to 1 upport, that he kept up a corre- | 


nene with the e enemies plot. his country, 
, | and 


24 


„„ 
and abetted their invaſion for the purpoſe of ; 
re-eſtabliſhing the. old government, and at - 
the riſk of the diſmemberment of France; 
if theſe things were proved, no man who 
has read the chapter of the Conflitution. 
Frangai iſe, which concerns the King, can 


have the leaſt doubt of his having incurred 


the penalty of forfeiture of-the crown; and 
beyond that penalty juſtice cannot go, with 
reſpect to him, were all theſe charges ever 
ſo clearly proved. | „ 
In that caſe, however, thoſe who were 
acquainted with his deſigns, and aſſiſted him 
in promoting them, would be Juſtly con- 
demned to death as traitors. 
But if none of thoſe charges are e dearly | 
proved; if nothing i is diſcovered incompa- 
tible with the idea that the King was con- 
ſcientiouſſy reſolved to adhere to the con- | 
ſtitution, and had formed no plan to reſtore 


the old government; that the meaſures he 
| took, and the arrangements he made within 
the 


(49) 


the Toilets, on, and for ſome ame betbre 7 
tte roth of Auguſt, were merely defenſive; 
and that the attack had been long medi tated 5 
dy thoſe who wiſhed to deſtroy the confti- 
tution, and eſtablih a republican form of 
government : : that the very men who now 

exclaim againſt the King for ſhedding the 

blood of the people wantonly, are thoſe 


who provoked the war with the Emperor, 
and incited the attack of the Tuileries, on 


purpoſe to enſnare the King, and afford 
them opportunities of accuſir ing bim of * 
correſpondence with the court of Vienna, 
and of acting offenſively againſt his own * 
ſubjects; that they might have pretexts for 
injuring. him i in the minds of the people, 7 
| and eſtabliſhing that republican form of go- 
vernment which they ſo much deſire: if 
thoſe ſuppoſitions are founded on truth, the 
King, and thoſe who ſuffer on this occaſion, 
. muſt engage our e in the . 
_ 2 


The 
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abe babes pains are taken at tlie club 
of J cobins, in che public "walks, at the 

meetings of the ſe tions „in the coffee 
Houſes, and wherever 2 pls meet and con- 
verſe, to perſuade the public that the King 
had no right to give orders to fire on the 
people aſſembled in the Carouſel; that he 

ert ainly left fuch orders with the Swiſs and 
others, when he left the Chateau to go to 
the Aﬀſembly ; ; and for him to repel the 
people by fotce, or order them to be G 
pelled, when they came to preſent a petition, 
or remonſtrance, is the gteateſt of all crimes, 
leze nation.—This doQrine is as new as ab- 
dura; that it was-not received on the ieh, 
ven by the moſt” violent members of the 

tior al CARR; for M. Rho» 


yndie of the depart- 


ſs: "i the © account it dich he gave at the 
bar of the AM :mbly,” in the preſence of the 


King, 4 lite before the firing began, ſaid, 


that ** addreſſed * N * the 


\ 


: nations nal, garde dun th caſt] in n theſe | 
2 Words. 72 Meſnener d Sai que 
nous demandions que u ven 6 ez le lang 
de vos frergs, que vous attaquiez vos conci- 
toyens! Vos cannons, mel heurs, dont, 1 
Pour PUR fences; de ne ſont pas pour 
Fattaqug: mais mais je requiers au nom de 1 
lei, cette Aefenle; je la requiers au nom 
du droit de xotre conſtitution; je la requiers, 
au nom de la ſureté que la 10 garagtit à Ia. 
maiſon devant laquelle vous eien poke La. 
lei vous autoriſe, lorſque, des viglences.ſe- | 
 Tont+exerctes gontre vou A Jes; repouller 
Par une forte reien Lalofeangay oriſe, 
loxſque von Jerez A Pingel orcs dans: 

' votrpoſtes Ale maintenin par laiforee it 

ensgnguẽ¼M fois vous he, (ere pi affaill ans;” 

vous ph due. ſur de benbgef 0 et 

ods '%s dvaz 24 dowel w mD oils ci This, 
egglem mg WAL bt hea OY wer 

i Bing to ; ſhed the bl 128 e that pow; the ſhould ould I 


Attack *yolir Pow lizen ole cannon are there 
| ſop Gu defente [Ut Kop Beta Utbers 2 but m. 
5 tha na law I require t defence; I reqkird-iVin : 


5 
1 8 4 208. * 


„ that” 
and eo pon -ſabſhn has not blamed at the 
. time ic wu held, andaf, Rhraderer had had 
+ idea, that, it would, hne is not a 
at would have held it ; but it has 
deen confid red) in a different light fince, 
and M. Rheederer has eee "_ to 
a But had: the 3 given ditect Wü to 
ſire on thoſe who chreatened to force their 
way inte his palace, he was not only juſti- | 5 
| fable on the principle of ſelf-defence, but a 
it was his duty to do ſo as ſoon as he was 
convinced: bow th could 'be 6" Wife * out by 


+. 


FI 


hex name of of juſtice ws of the e J require 5 | 
it in the name of that ſafety which the law guarantees 
to the houſe before which you are poſted. The law 


| aithorifes y you, as often” as violence i is uſed againſt you, 
to repel it with all your force. The law Löcher 5 
you, when ou are in danger of being driven from 


your: poſt, to to maintain it by foree; and ſtill you will 
not be I you will be M aQing on the 4 
fenfive, 15 


U 2 no 


| * N 11 ' 
7, 
5 3 * 292 ) 
o eher e had fworn to defend 


eee 
part of the conſlitution, and therefore, inde- 
pendent of every conſideration of ſelf- de- 
fence as an individual, he was bound as 
King to act againſt the er on the 
10th of * 3 | 0 


. os | 


FOR en of a | Gogular nature took "= 
place yeſterday. . C 
Jean Julian, a poor waggoner 1 — 5 
girard, was condemned to ten years hard 

labour, for I know not what crime. This 
man was placed on a feaffold in the Place 
de Greve, with his hands tied behind, there | 
to remain an hour, as a beginning of his . 
puniſhment, Whether he was previouſly "_ 
mad, or made deſperate by ſo ſevere a ſen- 
tence, I am not informed; buf while pg 
was in this ſituation, the. pop: crying 
Vroe la Nation! the man me Vire 
Je Roi! Vive la Reine adding ſome 
| indecent 


+ 255 


Ha expreſſions regirding a Namn, 5 
prompted, in all Ae 55 nge and 
po.” 46.8 CATS 

One could bardly' linagine that a poor 
5 helpleſs wretch, in this deplorable tate, 
could have provoked the reſentment” of any 
individual; and if it did, the puniſhment 
to which he was condemned might have 
| been thought ſufficlent. It did not however 
fatisfy le Peuple Souverain : the man was 
on the point of being torn to pieces; but 
Manuel prevented this, and promiſed that 
| the offended waves on the 2 weer 


The offender was carried from che adele 
fon, and ſoon after accuſed, before the 
| tribunal which had tried the others, of 
this new crime. The ſentence no doubt is 
in due form of la: it declares however 
what nobody of common ſenſe can believe: 
2 a exiſts une emeute ane 5 


55 AY rendante A 1 une e guerre aul, 
des cris de Vive le Roi, Vive la Reine, 
Vive M. de la Fayette laquelle Emeyte ou | 

ſedition eſt Poe conſequence naturglle, de la 
conſpiration. qui a Eclats le 1 10 Agut ernie * } 
que Jea ae ef & conraineu_de es fats, ci- | 

deſſus, e l bib fi ui b uiid 


5 "He: yas. then carried. from the; priſon, to. 
| the C Carouſel, and then $, beheaded, mo 1958 
I jg net poſſble thas the court could. 
bone beligyed that. this, mpegoner, intended = 
ko excite apy. ſedition.z, has. be fad Wee 
were yalh;xetort on che mb, who. inſulted, | 
him in his-miſery. If their - Fry bed, been 


VI Poi bee vg, * 8 


od: Shen es 1% r n ur 105 fa ©: 
| 4 That 2 popular . Ne lition rated, on 


TJ F*ry #: Ren, 


the firſt 0 "September, tendin to Taile a civ civil war, by 

the erits br Yong it che Ring, che Guech, VI. a 

Fayette f OW hith! commotion ör fedion 1 nfard 0 
confequeriee! af the cnofpirocy which appeared on che E 
19 of pet. het Jahn Julien is ghz of de 


. / 
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8 
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* 


— 3 | 
N beed Vie Ws Nation f. lr plain -thetFors : 
A J deiinied td die t Paurſd e 
people: Iris hird:torſayoalys exeltetgrent 
> whoogtdet A mH had de 
be but off to pleaſe ine pebyle; oh pe. 
1 n are pleaſrdiby Tuch ſpectacle * 
Phoſe. hd attend public executions}! W 
5 . of u taſte for ſuch: horrid 
ſights, were 4 few. days. 480 gratilied with 
an after-piece, which was not announced. 
On the 25th of Auguſt, three men dere | 
3 hg —_ for: — PIG the | 
is cuſtomary tov höld up the 
OS head/ehavde: Wess be ſden by che ſpectatersꝰ 
I!n performing this woeremenyz tel ſom df the 
exec toner approached to nta tlie e & - 
of che ſeaffald, fel ove, Ad -w Ele off - 
| thi ſpot before his fatket's eber: 5 
I Was this momingiipaing ate churef 
of Saint Louis du Louvre, and berg told 
chat ir was ho HAU tttI hy Pröteſtaue 5 
. [ immediately Joined them. 
Vv $M To 


Wy % 7 * 
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. behold an aſſembly of Proteſtant 
138 God according to the forms my 
their o.π]n religion, in 4 Roman catholie 
church, built on the ſpot where the maſſa- 
cre of St. Barthelemy began, and near that 5 
Whence Charles IX. fired, with his own | 
hands, on his Proteſtant ſubjects, was not 
the leaſt extraordinary thing I have had 
occaſion to ee 1 have been in 
France. OOTY | Lu gig wat 

The original x name. 3 this unh ras 
St. Thomas du Louvre, and a painting r 
the martyrdom of St. Thomas, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury is ſtill one of its W 
The roof falling into decay, was renewed 
in che year 140, when the church obtained 
the new name of St. Louis, I know not 

for what reaſop, unleſs it was. that the 
| former. was thought ominous ;/for- beſide 
5 ——— name wad 


8 « 2970 
ä + ntl 0 duh by he il of hl 
roof in the year 1739. on ts 
The principal. ornament of this church 


bs repreſented e niece 
pos Louis XV. ordered this mag- 
nificent tomb to be erecked in honour. f 
nis old preceptor and prime miniſter; but 
the monarch's affection abated as the ex- 
penee increaſed, and became ſo cool before 
the work was finiſhed, that it is thought the 
tomb would never have been completed, 
had not the Du de Heury, and other rela- 
tions of the family, joined in defraying the 
expence, and animating the artiſts, Thus 
. what was begun by gratitude, was finiſhed - 
by vanity. 1 ſhould be ſorry to ſay that 
in general -the latter is the moſt powerful 
motive for expences of this nature 3 but let 
thoſe. wh wiſh to know, enquire of ſculp- 
| of *, to which A 


"i 


bl When 1 eneted: this. — I found * 


erowded with an audlięnre of a ey re- 
ſpectable and alert deportment as 


The demeanor of he- nas .of | 


2 piece: with tliat; of theo aullienet - 74: en. 
qwired hit name; and am ſorryi I Rave for- 


culcated its precepts with a fetwyour thatz 1 


thought, procveded from the heart; A pa- 


triotid form of prayer has been uſed in all 


read. The King 


the only thing” Whielt-dicpleafed maui 


the ſervice Wasy that, by. order. of the exiſte. 
ing powers, they are now left out, haps 
*. 2 | TS 5 Fi 3 = : The 


got it. His ifetmon was ekcellent;- and 
gracefully deli verdi; he uſed more Ati 
than is common with Engliſh divines bit 
ſerial free from affectition. 'He:dwelt on 

the benevolent: Ipirit of Chriſtianity; and in- 


the: dhurckes' ſinee' the revolution z k refers 
to chat event, and is affecting and well com 
poſed; this wan be only ching the miniſten 

and RoyabFainily werd 
| included in it befbre the roth ef Ruguft: 


— 


\ The very 88 of their being 
omitted, however, would bring them into 
the minds of the audience æ; and thoſe who 

felt the true import of the ſermon. they 
had juſt heard, I am convinced, did not omit 


mental petitions in favour of that moſt un- 
fortunate family. 1 acreeT: 


el che, wall of his Sn | 


where. ſis formerly W is the follow- 


j mos 5 Beſpecter rr la Nation. | 


4a” Yann + 411 NE; F* 2434 
Le dexoir eee e 
Adorer — Dieu. 


Fd.” ik. 
1 
C 
y 


* „n e a la Lol... 

Paix avec ee 
en ſans licence. . de 

Egalité fans, indecence. OY 
| * O eſt la veritable ſcience, 


. * 8 46.5 


oetry of theſe lines 18 certainly not 


very ry admirable: it were much t. be wiſhed, 
however, for [the happineſt of Franc © that 7 


* Profulgebant Caſſius que Brutus, eo ipſo, quod 
eſßgies eorum non viſebantur, Taerr. + the rior” 


(5) 
| the Sula obtain what is expreſſed in the 
ſecond ; as for ſcience, ſhe had no natural 
buſineſs among them, and muſt have been 
dragged in by her unruly relation indecence. 
When I went into the ſtreet, people were 
hurrying up and down with rapid ſteps and 
anxious faces; groups were formed at every 
corner: one told in general, that a courier 
had arrived with very bad news; another 
aſſerted, that Verdun had been etrayed like 
Longwy, and that the enemy were advanc- N 
ing; others ſhook their heads and ſaid, it 
was the traitors within Paris, and not the 
declared enemies on "a frontiers that were 5 
to be feared. e ” 
- «Ya the National Afembly M. Vergninud, | 
with his uſual eloquence, endeavoured to 
check that alarm which had affected the 
. citizens; 3 his diſcourſe was evidently ad- 
dreſſed to the audience 1 in the galleries. He 
faid, the plan of the enemy- was to leave : 
the fortified towns behind them, and march 


with all Ins ſpeed. to Paris; that this 
| would 


0 * 1 


would be their ruin; the French army 
would follow; a body of 60,000 men from 
the capital would meet them; and that 
| they muſt be ſurrounded, ſtarved, and cut 
to pieces : but that to Prevent any poff bility 
of misfortune to Paris itſelf, the intrench- 
ments around it muſt be completed ; the zeal 
of the eitizens'muſt be ſtimulated : and he 
propoſed that twelve members of the. Na- | 
| tional Aſſembly ſhould be ſent daily to en- 
courage the labourers, not by vain diſ- 
courſes, but by their example; that thoſe 
_— | ſhould themſelves take up the 
ſhovel and pick-axe, and work in the in- 
alben This was immediately de- 
creed, and at the ſame time, that an army 
of 60, oo ſhould be formed as ſoon as 
poſſible, and march to Chalons, while the 
inhabitants, who- remained in the capital 
ſhould labour in the intrenchments. 
The alarm is increaſed by the circums | | 


Rantial account which is publiſhed, and 
caref all) 7 


_ their; march through France, and 


| the combined German,/troops 


ty. the Emperor and King, of Pru ia, re- 
ſpecting che conduct of their troops. durin 


 artivaliat Paris. . + 
According to d accounts, 2 * 

aumber of perſons of n Ons given 

Aſſurance of their being ready to join the 


invading army; but they are deſired to re- 
main in their particular provinces, where 


and only join the army when they can de 
it with ſafety, and bring the friends they. 
are now ſeducing with chem; that detach», 
ments will be ſent fr om the advaneing army . 
to facilitate thoſe junctions 3 but that w. en 
>»; ſhould. ap- 
proach negr to. Paris, the n under the 
Prince de Conde, were to be leſt behind to 
protect the convoys, and keep che provitices | 
in e while the Germans blockaded 

4 i an 25. il innen Paris, 


tm) „ 
h. world. gs be hlige by 


©3F 72 . . 6555 g 
Imme ately afterwhichs the whole ofthe 
anne canduted tothe plains 
of. St,. Denis, where the men were to be 
decimated and executed, with impartiality; 
on the ſpot.3 the moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots 
having heren; previouſty ſelected, who were 
to: bei broken on the Wheel: but that the 
women and children were to be ſpared; 
except forty. or fifty poiſſardes, who! would 
undergo the ſame death as the patriots, 
a8 A warning to the fair er not 0 take * 
part in future revolutions. rel ve 16 
Theſe pretended accounts. from 6 
are. evidently, 1 know not for what purpaſe, 
fabricated. in Paris —ihey fill many people 
however with en and increaſe the 
general alarm. 269 aner A ohne mt 
4ST 112 4 ge One O'clock, Bü 
; Wulle SAO cannon-werefire ya 
an the tockin/ ſounded. People ruſhed in to- 


2 . | inform 


705 
- 
+ ® 


© 364 » 

form us, © That the Proffian a had 
taken Chalons, and was in full march to Pa- 
. fis; chat their huſſars and light cavalry ſwept = 
every thing before them, and were r | 
weithin ten leagues of the gates of Paris * 
When we ſtated the improbability of this, 

the anſwer was, . That if there had been the 

" ordered the cannon of alarm gona ; 
the toeſin to be ſounded © © 

What is become of Luckaer's 8 


. chey would not allow huſars to paſs them. 
The news cannot be true! ILY 
«Why then would the cannon be fre, I 


a ſounded ?* 


This wee et arguing T 1 ja! Ty 
fon eu cannon i PARTY PER ad 
fin founded, N was concluded that the ; 
A Prufſians were within den leagues, and every 
A at ena vs 
we ſerved to confirm them i an tht * 


the hotel in which I tiow 


unequalled in'the records 
3 5 


7 


a > 
„ 

- 
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which 


human nature can be ſignified—a' ſet of 
nonſters have broken into the Abbaye, and 
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FR Nine at nights 2 
ey have. deen at this een work 


; is quite 


10th of Auguſt ; many on 


many poor prieſts on no 
p accuiation, but merely becauſe 


3 many citizens, as I have been 


& 


aſſured ; 


(36) 


ee have been arreſted of late, and ſont | - 
there, from the private hatred and reven ge 
of ſome of- the individuals who at 21 
belong to the commune de Paris. But £ 
poſe there was the greateſt reaſon to be i 
them all guilty, which it is impoſſihle: any 
body can, that would form no apology for 
this violation of juſtice; humantty, and Pub- 
lic faith! A priſon ought to be the moſt 
ſacred of all alylums: there is more reaſen 
to conſider the violation of it as impiety, 
and the height of wickedneſs, chan that-of 
the church or altar; becauſe in priſon all 
who are accuſed of crimes, are. detained till 
their guilt or innocence can be tried they 
are, during this interval; under'the ſafeguard 
of government, and the faith of the Nate. 
Bache preſent ocraſion there is more reafore | 
üs ulual to ſuppoſe many innocent perſons 
are among the priſoners, becauſe they have 
been arreſted in hurry and confuſion, on 
light ſurmiſes, and often, it is probable, 


(%7 ) 
rom pri hated Teanga: 
| of! 1 they are muking: an - undiftinguiſhed . 
maſlapte of al. 35 oviowy. N vn ei 55 
.}J:Ig'this: the werk of 2 furious arid deluded 
mob? . 3 6888 
Hos eme the e citizens of this a 
menropolis to remain paſſive n of 
dful an dutrage? Tr 


ny ene chat this is the a 


ago? hat thoſe⸗ arbitrary el on. 
dered with this view; that falſe'runiours'of 
treuſdns, and intended inſurrections and maſ- 
ſaeres deore ſpread to <xafperate the people 3 
and that, taking advantage of the rumours 
of: :bad-news; fron the; frontiers, onvets have 
been iſſued for firing the cannon and founds 
ing tlie tobſin, to increaſe the alarm, and 
terrify the public into acquieſeence:; while-a 
band vf choſen ruffalis were hired to maſ- 
_ facre thoſe whom hatred; en 
51011815 | A =>: ; had 
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ee ebe habe bein: leg S 8nd 
the maſk of patriotiſm, were: to take the : 
command of a large body of men, now diſ- 
perſed over the capital and its erivirbns, who 
| have been long in the pay of the cburt, 
although they alſo are concealed; that thoſs 
concealed leaders, at the head oftheirconceated 2 
troops, were to throw open the priſons, h 
and to arm the priſoners; den 0 be 


n the King; to condemn to 

death alk the patriots who remain it Pafis, 

and moſt of the wives and children of thoſe 5 

| who have marched out of i it againſt the eue- 

eee country.” - 

This is the ridiculous tale which is cir- 
culated among the people, to juſtify the 
murders perpetrating in the priſons, to 1 
mulate the populace: to e in them, or 
n chem from oppoſition. 

5 The ſtrong impreſſion made by the Duke 5 

L of Brunſwick's Es, with tlie other 

ail} X 3. gcuauſes 


(2 
cauſes ehm make the tale credited, * 
this malſhcre toben e 47 73 
I was nay told, Mi 4 it 1 
natural for men to ſecure their wives and 
children when they are going to be ſeparated 
from them, and ta uſe the moſt effectual 
means of preventing their e a ge to 
the daggers of aflaſſing?*. © » e Don” 
An acquaintance informed me, that as 
1 paſſed by the Abbale, he had ſeen ſome 
priſoners killed, by being firſt knocked' on 
the head, and then thruſt through with 
Pikes ; and afterwards, that he ſaw ſeveral 
bodies dragged out and laid on a waggon. 
We were near the Abbaye when he gave 
me this account; and he added, that if I 
had any inclination, I might go there with 
ſafety. I entered with him into the ſtreet, 
and ſav about two hundred people ſtanding 
as ſpeQators before the gate of the Abbaye * 
but as I drew nearer, I became ſo much af- 
feed with the en of what v was tranſacting, 
ls © 2 | that 


* 8 4 33 
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lat 1 würde! out of the ſtreet, with 21 
others who ſeemed equally filled with horror. 
5 But why then is it not reſiſted ? Where 
is the Miniſter of Juſtice. ? Why i is not the 
commander of the national guards ordered 
to march with an armed force to the priſons * 
Why. are thoſe murderers allowed to conti- 
nue with as little interruption from the 
ſpectators, as the legal executioner who 
performs his office on a criminal condemned 
in the moſt regular manner? 5 
LL prodigious ſlaughter has allo bela 
made of the priſoners confined i in the Hotel 
de la Force: one who gave me a ſhock- 
ing detail of this 1 in the ſtreet, added, that 5 
the people, however, had mixed juſtice with 
their vengeance, for all the priſoners for 
debt and light crimes, had either been pre- 
viouſly ſeparated from the reſt, or ſpared 
by the people; and none but well known 
criminals and traitors had ſuffered. The 
valet 'de place, WhO was with me, and li- 


mo 7. = 4 as 


Bs bor 


(- 313 ) „ 
tened to our converſation, here put in hie 
word—Je vous Tai bien dit, Monſieur, 
le peuple eſt juſte *, * At that inſtant I Fa 
| a crowd at a diſtance ; I was told that they 
were carrying the head of the princeſs 
Lamballe on a pike, and were dragging her 
body though the ſtreets ! * 
I turned from this very ſhocking fate, | | 
and went directly to call on M. Frangais, 
one of the deputies | of the National Aſſem- 
| bly, with whom I am acquainted I found | 
him greatly concerned on account of the = 
| inhuman and diſgraceful ſcenes that were 
acting. 1 told him we had already obtained 
paſſports from the ſection des quatres 
nations ; ; but J underſtood that ill we were 
in danger of being ſtopt at the barrier, 1 
informed him alſo, that I had written to M. 
le Brun, the miniſter, on the ſubject, but 
vithed M. kat to ſpeak to him for an ; 


=. * 3 1 
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2 1 00 you, Si, thr the people we always juſt.” 


order, | 


0 Er ö n 
order, which. a prechide any obſtacle 
we might. otherwiſe meet with at the barrier 
or the towns through which we were to 
paſs. M. neee, 8 
miniſter accordingly, _ Ws 3: 3g 
| In the, evening I pts with 1 5 
who were at the Hotel de la Force when | 


2 ame de Lamballe was murdered. This = 


unfortunate lady was in bed when he way 
ſummoned to appear before a kind of tribu- 
nal within the court of the priſon, which 8 
they ſay was conſtituted by the People/ta 
try the priſoners. | 
The perſon who carried her tha meſſage, 


however, told her that it was intended to 
remove her to che Abbaye. She faid, ſince 
he muſt be kept i in priſon, ſhe was as well 
3 | pleaſed with that ſhe was in, as another; 

and being g 2 little indiſ poſed, vide to re- 
main in bed. = 5 | 2 
| She was then told that he 8 get up 
diredtly, 1 to appear before the tribunal. She 
N CCC | begged 


| „„ 
begged of thoſe who brought' this ſecond 
; meſſage, who were two men in the uniform 
of the national guards, to retire till ſhe was 
dreſſed, and ſhe would attend them. They 
did ſo—and within a few minutes ſhe was 
by them conducted before thoſe pretended 
judges ; it is aid they wiſhed to draw from 
her ſome matter of accuſation againſt' 'the - 
Queen. In this! they were diſappointed; but 
a8 there” wis n poſitive charge againſt her- 
ſelf, the was brdered to be removed, as is 
aſſerted by ſome, without any intention, on 
the part of theſe Judges, that ſhe ſhould be 
murdered : what is certain, is, that if they 
did not aQually give the fignal of death, 
they took no meaſure to fave her; for, as ſhe 
was conducted out of the priſon, ſtagger- 
ing with horror at the ſight of the victims 
| which had been Hacrificed, the was ſtruck | 
on the head by the bludgeon of © one aſſaſſin, 
and her head ſeparated from her body by the 
labre of another. The body then was s drag 
| e ged, 


- Sod] by ſome 6 the'wr tches 
around, into an adj oining court, where after 
a a ſeries of indignities, of a nature not 'to 
be related, it was trailed by the mob 
through the ſtreets. The head, being fixed 
on a pike, was carried to the Temple, for che 
expreſs purpoſe of ſhocking the Royal Far 
mily, and the Queen in particular, with 2 
_ tight fo dreadfully agonizing—A new At | 
onary is needed to furniſh words expreſſive 
of ſuch unheard- of wickedneſs ! 5 8 
But this laſt was a refinement which c cans 
nö belong to the impetuous barbarity of a 
5 mob; it muſt have been ſuggeſted by thoſe 
who have ſtudied cruelty as a ſcience, and 
are r with the maſt acute fources 
of anguiſh, | of Fs PL: : 
© Thoſe who had the guard of the Royal 
Family were at firſt afraid of violence being 
intended againſt them. The commillaries 
from the municipality met the multitude, 
haran gued and tried every means to prevent 
„„ a 


| 7 
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their entering en of the Temple 5 
pointing to the national ribbon of three co- 
lours, which was drawn acroſs the gate 3 

they ſaid it was hoped that patriots, ſuch 
as A would e that nn . bat» 
8 rier. | 
They. read to n the following inſcripy 
tion which it bore: 15 | 5 

Citoyens, vous qui a une juſte vengeance 

ſavez allier amour de Fordre, reſpectez cette 
barriere. Elle eſt n&ceſlaire 2 a notre ſurveil- 
lance et i notre reſponſabilits #.. 7 

The directions under which thoſe wretches ; 
ated, did not extend to. the murder of the 
Royal Family, otherwiſe it is not probable* 
they would have been reſtrained either by 

| the patriatic ribbon, or their love of order. 
One of them ſaid, that no violence was 
intended agaiaſt the priſoner in in the Lenne, 


= 


en Citizens you who toa juſt vengeance join a 7 
of order, reſpect * bartier. V1 is ONE, for our 


pa 


* 


ho | 


- 
Ty 
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but infiſted mat a few mould be admitted 
into the court, to make 2 | proceſſion with 
che head before their windows, © that thoſe 
who kad conſpired to betray the country, 
might behold the fora termination en 

; [mn is tr 10h 
The MI; to this . pro- 
poſal two of them even went and adver- 
tiſed the Royal Family. -Dhiz head was was: 
ried Wye the court, _ IM: 
fore the Queen's window. | 16: 
. underſtand ſhe W Simted, the ; 
izabeth is alſo extremely 


LO «a2 3 


Was well 7 own this very blend had 
prompted; 5 ? t unfortunate lady, after ſhe 
; henſelf Vat in ſafety, to return to France, 
and to the Queen, whoſe diſagreeable ſitua- 
ion required the conſolation af a friend's 


company. This * friendſhip ſeems 
| to 


E o 
Geo" 


= 
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o have been che ſole cauſe of Madame de 
Lawballe' 8 murders. for, Madame, de Tours 
relle; her daughter, and other ladies who 
were in the Hotel de la Force, were ſpared. 
The degree of rancour which thoſe wretches 
diſplay againſt the, Queen, is as violent as 
it is unaccountable.. Aſter murdering her I 
friend, merely becauſe ſhe Was her friendz 


they are not ſatisfied with letting her know = 


that i the | afflicting event had ; taken place, | 
but muſt alſo wring en the wy 
cruel of all Tpectacles ! 3 Martian; 2 
From the Temple, Madame de Lamballe' 
head was carried to the Palais Royal, ſo. a6 
to be recognized by-thoſe withiri. | I have x: 
ſinee cohverſed with ſome perſons: {who 
were there at the time. Pkg IHE. ee 
Although the Princeſs Lanes * a 
near connexion of the proprietor of this 
palace, I do not underftand that the ſhock 
which the fi ght occaſioned endangers his 
Health, COPE 0 A fe - OLGA 


(6). 


- The news of thoſe e having bean | 
carried to. the Bicetre, where there are | 
a great number of wretched people confined, 
they prepared to make reſiſtance; and.I 
underſtand that ſeveral pieces of cannon. 
are to be. carried there, to make ſure of 
ſlaughtering them with ſafety to the aſſaſſins. 
The accounts are ſo various and contradio- 
torx, that nothing with regard to the num- 
der killed, and many other particulars, can 
be depended upon. _ I ſhall endeavour to be 
informed hereafter in many circumſtancks, 
; of which” I have but age, and uncertain 
notions at preſent. Lode och as ad 
Scenes bave been adted: ks 4. begin 
ning of tlie French. revolution, particularly 


0 pts the Toth of Auguſt, and thoſe ſtilk more 


_ horrid. now performing,” which are of a na- 


ture to make the warmeſt lover of liberty | 
reflect very long, and weigh every circum- _ 


ſtance, before he engages in a ſcheme of over- | 
. fetting or altering the eſtabliſhed government 


. 


SO oY 


ebe where law and order have a 
conſiderable, though an imperſect, influence, 
This refieQiph: does not apply to thoſe | 
1 political eonſfitutions which include 
within them the ſafe, regular, 'and legal 
means of redreſſing ſuch abuſes and i incon- 
veniencies as an alteration of eir aunſta 
muſt produce in the very beſt ſyltem of ge 98. 
2 The great advantage of a con- 
ſtitution, thus admirably contrived, i is, that 
* po feſſes ſuch falutary means of redreſs. 
| Thoſe remedics, how, ever, are nat to be ap- 
plied wantonly, or when there is no occaſion 
for any remedy but if we are told they 
axe never to be applied at all, then 1 confeſs 
1 can ſee nothing very admirable in having | 
uch veſources as part of the conſtitution 
che machine of government would" have 
been more ſimple by leaving thei out. 
When the means propoſed is 3 
the caſe is different and independent of per: 
onal ne, ; every benevolent man 


_ . will 


\ 
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will deliberate wich much attention before 
he adopts meaſures which involve the 
happineſs and miſery of. thouſands of his 
countrymen. 

In ſuch an e ERTh 8 of 1 
ſion as the French laboured under before 
the revolution, where one large caſt of men 
were exempted from taxation, and, without 
being themſelves free, practiſed various 
methods of oppreſſing their more enſlaved 95 
fellow-ſubjets—where another. claſs poſ- 
ſeſſed a prodi gious proportion of the whole 
lands of the country, ſo unfairly divided 
that, i in general, thoſe who ſeldom performed 
: any function of their profeſſion, were re- 
warded with an exorbitant ſhare, - while 
thoſe who diligently executed. all its duties 
were in a ſtate of abj, ect poverty hero the 
will of one man could control the courſe af: - 
law, and his mandate tear any citizen from 8 
the arms of his family, and throw him into 
a dungeon for years, or for life. 

YOL. I. „ 1 
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In a country where ſuch a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment prevails, inſurrection, being the 
ſole means of redreſs, is not only juſtifiable, 
but it is the duty of every lover of man- 
kind and of his country, as ſoon as any occa- 
ſion preſents itſelf which promiſes ſucceſs. 
' - The neceſſity of a total change of go- 
vernment in France will be acknowledged; 
and the revolution that was begun in the 
year 1789 will be approved. of by many, 
who will condemn the tranſactions of the 
20th of June, and the oy of Auguſt laſt, 
as unjuſt and inexpedient. . 
To pour a mob into the King 8 Palsess 
on purpoſe to terrify him from exerciſing a 


* 
Le; 


negative which the conſtitution had given 
him, and left entirely to his own diſcretion, 
was aſſuredly moſt unjuſtifiable 3 and to 
ſlaughter his guards, ſuſpend his authority, 
and impriſon. him and his whole family, be- 
cauſe the guards oppoſed a ſecond irruption 

of the mob into the palace, I fancy will hardly 
be 


| 


( "3 


be approved by any impartial man, or juli 


fied by all the treachery which the papers 
found i in his cabinet on the rech of Auguſt 


vill diſcloſe, . 2 . | 
Louis XVI. was never ; coplidered. as an 


unprincipled man, or a man of inordinate 


ambition. I cannot help thinking that he 
was ſatisfied with the conflitution, and, as 
he is a man of piety, would never have 
thought of breaking his oaths by under- 
mining it, - - Ws 

But thoſe men, whoever they are, who 


inſtigated the maſſacres, have fixed inde- 
lible ſtains on their country, and in all 


Probability have involved it in en dif 
order and miſery, 1 . 

The means they have employed to ſtrike 
terror, to attain power, and by which they 
expect to keep it, is the populace ; but this 
is an engine which often turns againſt thoſe 
who undertake to direct i it, and which nei- 


ther they nor any others can always con- 
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trol. As. Al may they fay to the ocean in 
a ſtorm, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no far. 


ther.—And ſhould theſe bloody infligators 


go no farther, gracious Heaven ! hat 


dxeadful lengths have they not already gone? 


what advantage i in point | of government can 


France expect, what revolution is not 


- er $5 


dearly bought at the expence of the na- 
tional ſtain, of the unprecedented Horrors 


of Taft night, and this infamous third of 


4 


1 7 1 
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1 2 "23: Chantilly, Sept. 4. 

Wen were inform; this morning, that 
the bartiers were Kill ſhut, and nobody 
allowed to leave Paris: however, having 


received a letter gem M. Le Brun, beſides 


22 


the paſſports from our ſection, we reſolved 


to attempt it. Two perſons belonging to 


our ſection, one of them in the national 


uniform, accompanied us. We were al- 


lowed to N without difficulty, though our 
paſſports 


has 
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paſſports were examined at different plac 
before we arrived here. _ 
Our intention was to have proceeded - 
this day to Clermont; but being informed 
that a large body of Bretons, who are 
marching to join the armies on the fron- 
tiers, are to paſs this night at Clermont, 
we think it expedient to remain where we 
Are, ee . 
A party of national guards, detached by 
3 of the commune de Paris, have been 
here ; they only left Chantilly this morning : 
they carried with them, in waggons, a vaſt 
quantity of ſtuff -proper for ſoldiers tents 
which was at this place. A party that 
was here ſome time ago, but ſince the 
Lloth of Auguſt, carried away all the horſes 
of every kind which remained in the ſtables, 
alſo a ſtatue of Louis XIV. that was 
within the caſtle. They alſo overſet and 
broke in pieces the fine figures which orna- 
mented the front of the magnificent ſtables: 
„„ | ._ 


= 
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0 they treated in the ſame. manner the . i | 
trian ſtatue of Henry Montmorency, Con- 
ſtable of France in the time of Henry IV. 
The materials of thoſe, being metal, were 
carried by the ſame party in waggons to 
Paris. They had the brutality, before 
they ſet out, to knock off the head of 
the beautiful pedeſtrian ſtatue of the Great 
Conde, which ſtood in the grand ſtair-caſe 
of the caſtle, It is probable that thoſe pa- 
triots were not enough verſed in the hiſtory 
of their country to know that he had at one 
period of his life carried arms againſt his 
King, otherwiſe their hatred of the original, 
as a Bourbon, being qualified by their vene- 
ration for him as a rebel, might have ſaved the 
head of the ſtatue, —Had their hiſtorical 
0 knowledge extended 2 little farther back, 
"they might have had more ſympathy for the 
old conſtable alſo; for it is certain that he 
was fo very illiterate that he could not 
| read—Brautome ſays, that he always ſigned 


. | en 


LY 
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with a mark; 1 Henry IV. uſed to 4 
t& Avec mon Connetable qui ne fait pas 


lire, et mon Chancelier qui ne fait pas le 


Latin, il n eſt rien que je n entrẽprenne avec 


ſucces b. 


It is impalſihle to paſs. the mutilated 


ſtatue of Conde without a ſentiment of in- 
dignation againſt men, who could manifeſt 
their rage in this deſpicable manner againſt 
one of the moſt. diſtinguiſhed characters 
their country ever produced. | 
The ſuperior genius of Conde RE 


in a irregular flaſhes in his early youth, ſhone 
In full luftre in the fields of war during his 


maturer years, and threw a long beam of 
milder light on his old age. When retired 


| from the buſtle of the world, he cultivated 


! the converſation of men of letters, and, by 


With my Conſtable who cannot read, and my Chan- 
cellor who does not underſtand Latin, there i is nothing 
| which I I do not undertake with ſucceſs. | | 


n +: os 


4 


Es, 
his own Wie aſſiſted by that of the firſt 
artiſts, he rendered Chantilly at once the 5 


moſt magnificent and moſt Ae . 
in Fand. | 
The following verſes were inſeided be · 


| neath the ſtatue of Conde: 


Quetn modd pallebant, fugittvis fuQibus amnes, 
Terribilem bello, nunc docta otia princeps 
Pacis amans, lætos dat hortis ludere fontes. 


1 faid to the man who ſhewed us the 
apartments of the caſtle, that 1 had never 
ſcen Chantilly dans un ſi triſte tat . Auſſi, 

| Monſieur, anſwered he with a lich, n ail 
jamais te ſi triſte +. | 

| Although an Koglifhman has ately e * Li, 
| bliſhed an inn near this, we have ſtopped 
and ſhall fleep at the French one, cloſe by 
the caſtle: the people here being moſtly 
old ſervants of the Prince, melancholy * 


evidently marked on all their *faces—on 


mn. at the ſad ſcenes which have . 


® In ſo fad a ſtate, 
+ Neither was it ever ſo fad. 


place 
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5 at Paris, they throw up their ehen | 
ſhake their heads, and hold their tongues. - 
Whether thoſe dreadful ſcenes are to be 
iImputed to the blind fury of a multitude 
driven to madne's by an accumulation of 


alarming eircumſtances, or to a few merce- 
nary actors hired to ſerve the vengeful or 
ambitious views of ſome inviſible agents, I 
cannot yet determine: it is certainly diff- 
cult to imagine how ſix or ſeven hundred 
| thoufand people hould permit two or three 
hundred aſſaſſins to commit ſuch acts of atro 
eity before their eyes, unleſs they approved 
of what they ſaw-—Why did not the Na- 
tional Aſſembiy, inſtead of ſending deputa- 

: tions of ſix or eight of their number, go in a 


body to protect the priſoners? They never 
can do a more important duty, nor one in 


Which the honour of their country is more 
concerned. Thoſe who reſpected the na- 

| tional ribbon, would aſſuredly have reſpected 
the National Aſſembly; or if the aſſaſſins 
195 - _ had 


K 
had been otherwiſe diſpoſed, ſince Fg 
were but two or three hundred, the Aſſembly 


would have overpowered them. 
This proves that the Aſſembly thought 


that it was not a handful of ruffians, but a 


large body of the people who were engaged 


in this horrid work: but even in that caſe, 
it may be aſked, why did not they ſend for 5 
Santerre, the commander of the national 
guards, and order him to march with all the 
men under his command to the protection 

of the priſons? 

I was told this morning wi we left 
Paris, that M. Roland, the miniſter; ſent 
repeated meſſages to Santerre without effect: 
how he will account for this I know not. 
As for a great number of the members of 
the Aſſembly, they were certainly under 
the influence of terror : Briſſot, one of their 
own body, had been accuſed, and his pa- 
pers examined ; many might be conſcious 
that, in the ſame circumſtances, they would 
| not 


„ 
hot have been able to clear themſelves ſo 
completely as he did, for Briſſot has long 
been thought a republican, and I fancy on 
| good grounds—his writings breathed that 
| ſpirit long before the 1oth of Auguſt. — 
Briſſot's accuſer was no leſs a man than 
Roberſpierre; and the crime of which he was 


Duke of Brunſwick. The accuſation was 
ſupported by mere aſſertion and declama- 


| tion, which I am told are the uſual proofs 


in which Roberſpierre deals; but he expected 
that Briſſot would have been aſſaſſinated 
in which caſe proofs were ſuperfluous. 
Since a republican like Briſſot was expoſed 
to ſuch danger, it was natural for others, 
particularly all who voted on the 7th of 
Auguſt in favour of La Fayette, to be un- 
der apprehenſions, which probably pre- 
vented their exerting themſelves with all 
; the vigour my wiſhed in defence of the 

| priſoners. 


accuſed was that of being bought by the - 


| ny 
| priſoners. With regard to the citizens of 
Paris, I certainly obſerved nothing like a 
diſpoſition in them to deſtroy the priſoners; 
on the contrary, wherever I went, I found 
people lamenting their fate—but at the ſame 
time alarmed with the accounts from the 
frontiers, with the firing of the cannon and 
ſounding the tocſin, and, above all, terrified 
at ſtories of conſpiracies, : and at the ſight of 
the band of aſſaſſins, who, followed by ſome 
| of the loweſt * went from _"_ to Ti 
priſon. 2s 
There is the ſtrongeſt OD to . 
that the National Aſſembly have not deli- 
berated in perfect ſecurity and freedom 
ſince the 10th of Auguſt, and that the una- 
nimity which has appeared on ſome import- 
ant occaſions ſince is produced by. fear 
more than conviction. TE Ok 
I myſelf am a witneſs, that the fame men 
5 who were diametrically oppoſite i in ſenti- 


ments on the 7s" 3th, and gth of Auguſt, : 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed A the ſame way of thinking for 
- ſome time after the roth. 


Although the Court certainly bad a ma- 
Jority of the Aſſembly with them on my 


firſt arrival, yet even then the majority was 


expoſed to the rudeſt inſults from the people 

for declaring their ſentiments. On the 8th, 

when M. Vaublanc, after a very excellent 

. ſpeech, propoſed the previous queſtion to 

the decree of accuſation againſt M. La 

Fayette, he was hooted and exclaimed 

- againſt by the audience in the gallery, and, 

as has been mentioned, - narrowly eſcaped 

aſſaſſination when he returned from the 

Aſſembly home. 

However — and fearlefs ſome 
individuals among them were, the gene- 
rality cannot be ſuppoſed to have delivered 
or ſpoken their ſentiments with freedom 
afterwards, eſpecially as their own col- | 

leagues, who formed the minority, ſeemed | 
8 8 very 
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very well pleaſed when n they weie thus in? | 
ſulted. ä 
It is however werthy of being pomtitiBed, 
that notwithſtanding the ill humour and 
ſeditious* expreſſions of a few members, - 
yet, on the morning of the 10th, when the 
King and Royal Family came to the Af 
ſembly, they were received in a reſpectful 
manner; at that time it was not known 
how the conteſt expected at the Tuileries 
was to terminate; and if, by any extraor- 
dinary accident, it had ended in favour of 
| thoſe who defended the palace, then the : 
reſpect for the King would have been con- 
tinued, and probably increaſed. What is 
moſt certain is, that as ſoon as it was Kuben 
that the Swiſs fled, then all appearance of 
reſpect for the Royal Family ceaſed, and 
the whole Aſſembly ſeemed to rejoice at the 
victory. — The oath of egalité was no 
ſooner propoſed, than all the members fart 
ed * as if they had Wen moved by one 
* 


<c 35). 


Sing. ans took it—No German regiment, 


howeverſeverely exerciſed by the cane, how- 
ever expert in military jerk; couldhaye mad ea 
more inſtantaneous and uniform movement. 


. ſuſpenſion of the King's authority 
Was decreed with more deliberation, but 


equal unanimity; yet not till after it was 


known that the Swiss and all the defenders 
| of the caſtle were maſſacred or fled. The 


populace, of themſelves, or, what is more 


probable, | by the direction of thoſe who, 


without appearing, have directed the prin- 
cipal movements of the revolt, began, on 
dhe L1th of Auguſt, to overſet and break 


in pieces the ſtatues of the Kings with : 
adorned the public Nabe of Paris; and then, : 


but. not before, the National Aſſembly de- 


« creed that thoſe ſtatues and every ſymbol of 


royalty ſhould be deſtroyed, 
Every tranſaction and decree of che Na- 


tional Aſſembly, I ſtrongly ſuſpect, has 
2 been in ſome meaſure influenced by that 


general 
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general conneil which was. elected by tho 
ſections on the night of the gth of Auguſt 
while the tocſin was ſounding, a deputation 
from which, 1mmediately after the action 
of the 1oth, appeared at the bar; declared 
that they conſidered themſelves as aceount- 
able to the Primary Aſſemblies of the 
French nation only; bullied the National 
Aſſembly into whatever they propoſed, and 
have by their agents kept it under terror 

ever ſince. This council, of their own au- | 
3 ordered the barriers to be ſhut, 
iſſued mandates for arreſting | a prodi- 
gious number of citizens, and filled the 
priſons with thoſe victims who began to 
de ſacrificed on the ad of this month, and 
.of whom, how painful the thought! * 
laughter perhaps ſtill continues. 45-4 55 
The popular Roberſpierre, who was a 
member of the conſtituent aſſembly, and it 
is thought will be one of the very firſt 
e for the Convention, belongs alſo to 
| | this | 


0 0 


this general council of the Commune de 
Parts. = 
As he has __ 9 as the ade 
member of the Jacobin ſociety, and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his great popularity, it ſur- 
priſed many when he offered to become a 
member of the General Council, and it 
impreſſed an. idea that this body intended 
to aſſume the exereiſe of more important | 
functions chan ever. 
But he was not heard of on 'the 1 of 
Augult.” nor did be preſent himſelf to the 
Commune. till two or three days after: 
—for aithough he is a patriot of the 
firſt eminence, and a moſt undaunted ha- 
ranguer and diſputant i in popular aſſemblies z 
yet he is thought | rather to be ich 
to ſhun, ſuch conteſts as that which was 
carried on in the ſquare of the Carouſel 
on the 10th of Auguſt. 
In perſon, Roberſp! pierre is certainly not 
5 vor. L. ” an 
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an ook although he is thought to agree 
with that hero ii in one lentiment : 


" 


Tutius elt fictis igitur contendere verbis 
* pugnare Ma off LO LOA 


—_4 


Few men 3 can Vol fi ber chan 
Roberſpierre ; in countenance he has A a 
ſtriking refemblance to a cat- tiger. . 

Marat is likewiſe a very active member 
of the eee of the Commune. — 
This Marat is ſaid to love carnage 11 a 
vulture, and to delight i in human ſacrifices 
like Moloch god of the e Ammonites, 


| Anuens, Sept. * | 

We left Chantilly early this morning, | 
and breakfaſted at Clermont. The Bretons, | 
whom we heard of, were it at that place 3 
about four thouſand 1 men from the provitce 
of Brittany have paſſed through Clermont | 


within this week ; they march in detach- 
«ö» OY 
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ments. The party we ſaw. conſiſted of 600, 
and are to leave, Clermont to-morrow,— 


They are ſtout young men, in high ſpirits, 


zealous for the ſervice, but wi hout arms, 
and undiſciplined. To think of oppoſing 
thoſe raw youths to the veteran troops of 


tain ſlaughter :—they themſelves, however, 
have no ideas of that nature, and are only 
impatient for their arms, and to ſee the 
enemy. The gaiety of thoſe thoughtleſs 
young men made me melancholy; I could 
not help conſidering them as victims doomed 


to inevitable deſtruction.— Before we left 
| Clermont, however, I heard ſomething. 


which tended to abate the intereſt I took 


in them. 


Yeſterday a man ſells © ei at Cler- | 


mont, had a diſpute with ſome of the Bre · 
tons; he was imprudent enough to provoke 


them by abuſive language, which included 
the whole detachment: they threatened to 
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put the man to death for death is the only 
puniſhment in the penal code of a French 
mob-'for all ſort of offences—an Engliſh 
mob ſeldom go beyond ducking. They 
were proceeding to execute the ſentence = 
already pronounced: one of the magiſtrates 5 
Kept in crying, © Arretez, Meſſieurs, gil vous 
plait—que diable on ne tue pas un homme | 
comme ga“! He promiſed that the Bretons 
ſhould have juſtice done them „ and they 
conſented that the man who had inſulted 
them ſhould be carried to the town- guard, 
ill the offence ſhould be legally examined 
and redreſſed. The officer of the guard, 
either through negligence or deſign, allowed 
the priſoner to eſcape. The Bretons were 
ſo enraged at this that they threatened the 
life of the officer, who immediately ab- 
ſconded. Not being able to wreak their 
en. on him, they talked of ſet- 
e Hola, genlemen, if you s is not to 
be put to death with ſo little ceremony! T1 

| ting 


STE OY 
ting fire to the town, if either the priſoner 
or the olficed of the town-guard was, not 
| found and puniſhed, Twenty men were 
detached on horſeback, by the magiſtrates, 

all over the country in ſearch of the. bſh- 
monger—he was. found at ten leagues diſ- 
tance from Clermont, and pl Y 
- priſoner ;, his guard imagining, that, at te 
utmoſt, he would be obliged to pay a ſmall 
fine, and make an apology to thoſe be had 
offended; a party of the Bretons forced the 
guard as they entered Clermont, and cut 
off the bead of the priſoner... 17 85 . x. 
, : Having ſome converſation, as we paſled o 
. our way to Paris, with a citizen of Clermont, 
and meeting the ſame perſon ſtanding before 

the inn this day, I renewed my e- 5 
ance with him, and he gave me the forego- 
ing account. Several other citizens ſtood by 
while he made the recapitulation—C'eſt 
| affreux! ſaid one C eſt horrible! ſaid an- 
other Ceſt ſans contre dit un homme de 
| p ß 
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: moins!“ Tad a third, taking” | pinch of 


ſnuff. 
1 Ihe" whole ales, homer is «very 
ſhocking? PE ITO: 


Ho is it to be accounted for? Had 5 
fame thing happened at Paris, it would have 
been ſaid, the Pariſians have been accul- 

tomed to ſeenes of blood, and are becom 
Litguiriaty, — But here is a wanton: murder, 
omitted by a fel of peaſants wh6 inhabit 
the coütttty e at 4 diftatite from the wicked- 

ne neſs of large "ties," Power Unlimited 
power, is ſufffafciſt 0 f pervert che beſt dif- 
| Paftef. LL THoſe Plante perceive; that they 

Are ünder Aﬀtls'or* flo cotitrouf; that the 

"habitats of ke lällages, tro which - 

they pelt fear en, bnd kat they can 
Se vent to flicks m. with rer 


ved booft ani 1000 7s 17 nodes A0 


gut fad che- k Herde bid an- 
Uihep-It 1 is nay oue man | kevin the vw, 
aid axkits; ge. 1913000 cat. Bol=- 
870M : % In 
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In ſhort, they are in poſſeſſion of power, 
and therefore, like others in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, they indulge every incitement of ca- 


- price or paſſion, which in ocher circum- 


ſtances they would have ſuppreſſed. N 0 
man who wiſhes to continue virtuous, would 


accept of the power of 1 injuring | his neigh- 


bours with i impunity, were it offered him. 


No government, which values the general 
i happineſs, will permit the leaſt privilege of 
5 this kind in any of its claſſes. | The time 


has been in France, when a Prince of the 


Blood, or any man of high rank, could have 


run a fiſherman through the body for 


| abuſive language, with as much impunity 


as thoſe Bretons will meet with for the 


murder of this Poor man o of * Clermont. But 


if power were to. continue in the hands of 


peaſants, things would be worſe than ever; 


and, notwithſtanding all the injuſtice and 
oppreſſion of the old government, France 
would be a loſer by the revolution, 


'T a 5 Amiens, 


. 


41 
117 | | | Amiens Sept. 6. 
We remained this day at Amiens: 1 
walked to the cathedral, which i is a | build-. 
ing of great antiquity, and i is equal in mag- | 
nificence to any in France. At n large 
table, immediately before the pulpit, ſeveral 
officers of the municipality ſat, and were em- 
ployed in enrolling volunteers for the fron- 
tiers —a man went up to the pulpit, and 


esl aloud a. liſt of the names, of thaſe 
perſons who had ſent patriotic gifts for the 


equipment of the volunteers; annexed to 
the name was the ſum each gave. Notwith- | 
ſtanding all the genuine public ſpirit that 
prevails at preſent i in France, this manner of 


proclaiming every donation, no doubt, is 


_ neceſſary to awake the liberality of many. 


A young man of a very prepoſſeſi ing ap- 
pearance aſcended the pul pit when the other 
came down, In a diſtinct voice, and with 


2 modeſt air, he ſpoke to the following 


effed ] am one of a company, ready to 
Et | march | 


„ 
| march oft the enemies of our country; 
after clothing and arming ourſelves at our 
own expence, we alſo offer a ſmall pittance 
in money towards defraying that of the 
public ; all we can afford is a trifle; but 
our lives, which we. devote to the ſer- 
vice of our country, will be conſidered of 
more i importance. — When 1 ſpeak of ſacri- 
ficing our own lives, I am inſtructed by my 
companlons to declare, that we expect to 
be able to facrifice the lives of thoſe ſlaves 
cho, without any animoſity to us, afe 
obliged by their tyrants to march againſt 
France, becauſe its inhabitants are reſolved 
to be free. Many of us have parents and 


relations who depend for their maintenance 8 


on our induſtry, we recommend them to the 
we and gratitude . of our fellow- 
| citizens.” 
He deſcended amidſt the nnn of the 
audience; ; and, I muſt acknowledge, that [ 


have heard ig other countries, as well as in 
France, 
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France, many diſcourſes from the Pulpit 
lefs intereſting. than this. F 

Amidſt the diſorders and fad. events | 
hich have taken Place, in this country 
| of late, it is impoſſible not to admire the 
generous ſpirit which glows, all over the 
vation in ſupport of its independeney. Be- 
Fore ] left Paris, I heard of a lady who had 
offered to the National Aſſembly, to take 
twelve Poor children, whoſe parents died in 
defence of their country, and to be at the 
whole expence of educating and ſupporting 
them to the age of ſixteen? | have heard of 
many ſimilar inſtances! No country ever 
diſplayed a nobler or more patriotic enthu- 
baſm than pervades, France at this period, 
and which glows with increaſing ardour 
ſince the Publication of the Duke of Rrunf- 
wick's manifeſto, and the entrance of the 
Pruſſians into the country, None but thoſe 
whoſe minds are obſcured ba, prejudice, or 
perverted by ſelfiſhneſs, will refuſe this juſ- 
tice 5 
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ce to the general ſpirit diſplayed by the 
_ in defence of their national inde- 
pendence. A deteſtation of the exceſſes 
committed at Paris, and againſt the ſavage 
demagogues, who ſacrifice the honour and 
tranquillity of their country to ambition 
and revenge, not only is compatible with 
an admiration of this ſpirit; but it is ſuch 
well formed minds alone as poſſeſs ſufficient. 
candour and ſenſibility to admire the one, 
who can have a due horror of the other. 
| What have thoſe citizens, flocking from 
eyery province of this extenſive kingdom, 
ſpontaneouſly undergoing all the fatigues, 
— expoſing themſelves to all the dangers 
of war, in defence of their country; what 
hays ſuch citizens in common with aſſaſſins? 
Or thoſe others, whoſe ſex, or age, or infir- 
mities confine them at home, but who laviſh 
their fortunes in the ſame generous cauſe 
what have they in common with perſecut- 
ors, vile informers, and falſe accuſers ? ? Su- : 


perior | 


Xt.98:) 


perior to political and national jag | 
generous. Engliſhman will diſcriminate with 
candour—he will envy freedom to no na- 
tion; he will praiſe that public ſpirit in ano- 
ther people which warms his own breaſt, and 
which he admires in his own countrymen; 
be will not rejoice in the calamities of 
France, and wiſh ſo many millions of his 
fellow - creatures to be again forced under 
the yoke of deſpotiſm, merely becauſe France 
has formerly been at war with Great 
ie. in 04 ** 

- But France may be at war with . 
| Britain again, 
If that ſhould ee 3 wil ho 
. the enemy of Great Britain, and every 
true Britiſh ſubject will be the gnemy of 
France, and do all in his ſphere to ſubdue 
and bring her to reaſon. Sets <A 

But, in the mean ge, "TTY a FEE f 
of wicked men acquire undue influence 
with the people: of France by zealous pre- 

tenſions 
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| wekſions to patriotiſm, or ſhould * expect 
ed National Aſſembly irſelf, through folly, 
ambition, or barbarity, or by a combination 
of all the three, blaſt the hopes of a free 
conſtitution, and ruin the happineſs of their 
country, {till the cauſe for which the revo- 
lution was undertaken remains the beſt 
in which men can engage; the folly, 
ambition, and barbarity of individuals, 
may conſign their own names to the exe- 
cration of mankind, but cannot diminiſn 
the intrinſic value of freedom. 15 5 
It is, however, when the cauſe of liberty 

is in danger of being diſhonoured by ſome 
who pretend to be its ſupporters, that thoſe | 
who have a juſt ſenſe of the bleſſings it 
confers will avow their ſentiments, and 
refuſe to join the undiſcerning herd, vrho 
turn that indignation, which is due to the 
wretches who diſgrace the cauſe of freedom, 
-againſt freedom itſelf. It is at ſuch times 
that their avowed attachment is of moſt 
import- 


_ © » Bo 
importance, becauſe it is then only that, in 
a free country, the intereſted votaries of 
power dare to preach their laviſh doctrines. 
There was no need to inculcate the value 

of liberty, when the tyranny of Louis XIV. 
was dragooning his ſubjects out of their 
country, or ſhutting them up in dungeons, 
or chaining them to oars : the example of 
ſuch atrocious deeds rendered precept ſuper- f 
fluous. But when ſhocking crimes are per- 
petrated under'the banners of liberty, by the 
tools of deſpotiſm, it is then neceſſary to 
vindicate the purity of the one from the 
guilt of the other. pag} 

Before! left Paris, I heard a — who 
was filled with indignation at the recital of q 
the horrors then committing, ery, * D—n 
liberty, I abhor its very name !*—The i in- 
dignation was juſt; but ſurely it was ill 
directed. 

If he had been hearing a recital of the cru- 
_ which have been exerciſed on various 
occaſions 
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Sidi under the pretext of zeal for the. 
_ Chriſtian religion, whoſe eſſence is mercy 5 


and good-will to man, he might with equal 
juſtice. and diſcernment have ſaid, D—n 


the Chriſtian religion, 1 abhor its very | 


name 9 


No diſpaſſionate man will deny that 


mer! in the abſtract is good; yet it becomes 
a bleſſing in ſociety only as reſtrained by 


juſt laws, and combined with government: 


men of the beſt characters, who are equally 
the friends of liberty, will differ with regard 
| to the mode of this combination. 

From the effects i it has hitherto produced, 
few will admire that which has exiſted in 
| France ſince the roth of Auguſt; but what- 


ever horror we may feel at 5 crimes of | 


ambitious, unprincipled | individuals, the 
C candid will approve of the ſpirit of the 


people i in defence of their national indepen- 


dency ; ; and the benevolent will wiſh that it 


may 


- , 


* 
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may | 88. with the bleſſing of >free | 
and welk-regulated government. 

With reſpect to thoſe with whom Ao 
timents of general. benevolence have little 
effect, it may be uſeful to remind them, 
that the proſperity of England, as a com- 
mercial country, ſuffers by the e of | 


France. 


| Flexcourt, Sept. 7. | 
We intended to have left Amiens early 
this morning, and ordered poſt-horſes ac- 
cordingly the poſt-maſter detained us by 
pretending he had no poſtillion : we after- 
wards found that he had furniſhed horſes : 


and poſtillions to others, and detained us 


- under frivolous and falſe pretexts. The 


only reaſon I could i imagine for this pre- 
ference was, that inſtead of going to the poſt- 
houſe we had driven to another inn, Un- 


derſtanding. that there were two. commiſ- 
ſaries 
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farie from the National Aﬀembly at ca. 
we made a complaint to them of the poſt- 
maſter they directly ordered a corporal 
and four of the national guards to bring the 
l poſt-maſter befare them. They told him 
it was his duty to have poſtillions ready for 
the uſe of travellers: they accuſed him of 
ſerving others who came after we had or- 
dered horſes, and ſaid, it was his duty to 
be impartial; ; but if favour was to be ſhewn, 
it ought to be to ſtrangers, and particularly 
to the Engliſh, a people for whom they 
had a great eſteem, and whom they conſi- 
dered as their friends. Without liſtening to 
the man's explanations, they threatened to 
6 ſend him to priſon if he did not provide us 
with horſes and poſtillions directly. After 
abuſing. and threatening the man a great 
deal, one of the commiſſioners ſaid, Eh, 
bien Pami,) you will provide the gentlemen 
with What they want : will you not? The 
poſt-maſter ſaid he would do his beſt; on 
vol. 14. „„ which, 
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which, by an inſtantaneous tranſition from 
every appearance of anger, aſſuming, a con- f 
ciliatory countenance and accent, he he filled a 
tumbler full of Burgundy to the poſt-maſter, 5 
and defired him to drink à la nation, and 
diſmiſſed him. We had the poſtillions * 
horſes a few minutes after. | 

I went laſt night to the playhouſe at 
Amiens.— The houſe 1 18 commodious, the 
play was well ated, and. the audience nu- 
merous; they ſeemed highly Pleaſed. with 
their entertainment.—1 am aſtoniſhed at 
the mirth and gaiety which the French diſ- N 
| play at all public places, i in the preſent ſtate 
of the country: had I come into Amiens 
without any previous knowledge of the 
circumſtances in which France at preſent | 
is, I ſhould not have had the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, from the appearance of the inhabitants 
in the ſtreet, and ſtill leſs at publie places, 
that they were threatened with any danger 
or —_ | 


* 


| A lil 7 
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A little before we left Amiens, accounts 
were received that the inhabitants of a vil - 


lage within a few leagues of that town were 


in a ſtate of inſurrection.— Fhree hundred 
and fiſty of the national guards, and two 


hundred dragoons, were ordered by the 
commiſſioners to march againſt the villagers, 
who it was underſtood were prepared for 
reſiſtance. The troops were drawn up and 
ready to march when we left Amiens. I 


had ſome converſation with one of the offi- 


cers: I remarked, that they were going ona 


diſagreeable ſervice He anſwered, that its 


being diſagreeable did not proceed from the 
danger, becauſe he was convinced the pea- 
ſants would ſubmit as ſoon as the troops 


| _ appeared—but he was ſure that it would 
be more agreeable to the whole party to be 


ſent againſt the Pruſſians. | 
It was fo late in the afternoon before we 


leſt Amiens, that we ſhall paſs the night at | 


| this place: v were a good deal retarded 


e 28 on 


Ws * 
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on . by a coach with four horſes, 
which we overtook, but were not allowed 
to paſs. By the ordinance reſpecting poſt- 
ing, cabriolets or chaiſes with three horſes 
each, cannot paſs a coach with four: this 
appears an abſurd regulation 30 my ſpeak- 
ing of it at the inn here, the landlord ſaid, 
that it was ordained under a ſevere penalty, 
and therefore ſtrictly adhered to, unleſs 
thoſe in the coach deſired it to be diſpenſed 
with. On this a genteel-looking- elderly 
man came up, and aſſured me that he did 
not know of our being fetarded by his 
carriage, otherwiſe he ſhould certainly have 
deſired his poſtillion to let us paſs. ," 
- ET TBK" gentleman remains all night at 
iy Flexcourt alſo; I had ſome converſation 
with him apart—he ſpoke with great horror 
of what lately happened at Paris, and ex- 
| prefſed” ſurpriſe that ſtrangers, eſpecially 
Engliſhmen, could bear to be i in France at 
” ——_ Yours i is a a happy country, added 
> be; 
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ws yo enjoy freedom without l - 
3 ſaid, that I hoped that his country would 
attain the ſame bleſſing, and that the trou- 
bles of France were near an end. There 

is more reaſon to fear, reſumed he with ear- : 
neſtneſs, that they are but beginning.— The | 

people are. miſled ; they have been taught 
dangerous maxims, which it will be very 

difficult to reduce them to relinquiſh.— 
Every thing is puſhed to exceſs, ſo that 
the remedy of certain evils has become 
worſe than | the evil itſelf, The people of 
: France- were tyrannized oyer; to remedy 
which they are now made tyrants, I my- 
ſelf, continued he, heard ſome members of 
| the National Aſſembly reaſon with a ſet of 
the populace, to perſuade them not to perſiſt 
in an outrage againſt which there was a de. 
cree of the Aſſembly, and to prove to them 
that they ought to obey the dictates of the 
ſupreme court of the nation. What do you 
think was the anſwer of one of the crowd 
8 


„ 
to this amal tlet K "<6 The National Af. 


ſembly ought rather to obey Sour diQates, 
ſince they are only 1 the repreſentatives of the 


people, whereas we are the people ourſelves." 
This ſhews, added the gentleman, i in what ; 
a dreadful ſtate we are: —a ſet of villains 
miſlead the people, and, by the means of the 
people, domineer over the National Aſſem- 
bly : this will be the ruin of France, conti- 
nued he, and not the army of Brunſwick. 

1 mentioned the Bretons and other troops 
I had ſeen going to reinforce their army, 
and hinted that their want of diſcipline 
would give the enemy a great advantage over 
them. Many of my countrymen will be 
deſtroyed undoubtedly,” anſwered he, * but 
others will preſs on in their place ; courage 
and impetuoſity will overpower diſcipline, 
and, believe me, France has nothing to fear 
from foreign enemies, but every thing from 
internal diſcord and villany. 5 This idea I 
find univerſal among the French; thoſe 


wha 
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who approve of the revolution, expect chat 
Fi rance will ſoon enjoy more power and 
proſperity than ever; thoſe who difapprove 
of it, lament the diſorder under which their 
country ſuffers, but ſtill think the foreign | 

armies will be baffled. ne | 
Abbeville, Set 8. 
I was informed by the landlord of the 
Abi at Flexcourt, that the gentleman with 
whom I converſed laſt night had let out 
very early this morning. The buſineſs of 
this inn is carried on by the landlady and 
her two daughters, the landlord being a 
goſſiping fat man, who does nothing ; ; and 
is harmleſs in all reſpeQs, except that he is 
eternally in the way, and teaſes the gueſts a 

; * deal with his converſation. 

+7 After he had told me that the gentleman 
| was gone, that he lived at ſome leagues diſ- 
tance, that he had known him long, and that. 
he was a very good kind of man, he drew + 
me a little ſide, and added, Ceſt un 
: O77, W 
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fler ariſtocrate ; ; mais Je. me ſuis fait un 


principe de ne le dire 3 a qui que ce ſoit au 
monde, parceque cela pouvoit lui oecaſioner 
quelque malheur et vraiment C'eſt. un 
digne homme, et mon ami de tout temps * n 
1 was going away, but he held me a litle | 
by the ſleeve, and added, Surtout, n en 
dites rien A ma femme, parce qu'elle eſt une 
democrate enragee, et qu'il lui eſt impoſſible 
de garder un ſecret F. * 
No, no, ſaid I. „ Rn 
* Oh jamais! continued the landlord, 
* fi elle ſgavoit une fois, elle ne paurroit 
E $'empecher ge le dire au premier paſſant ry 


30 Hel s great ariſtocrate z but I make it 2 rule | 
never to mention this to any body, as it might bring - 
him to trouble, for he is a worthy man, and has wer 
been a good friend to me, 
| + Above all, ſay nothing of this to my wife, becauſe 
ſhe is a violent W and, beſides, never —_ | 
| keep a ſecret. | 
t Never—lIf ſhe knew it, the would tell it to the firſt | 


ranger pho arrives, «2 5 8 
On 
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On arriving at the gates of this town, we 
| were conducted to the town-houſe: by one 
of the national guards. Some of the ma- 
giſtrates were there, who, having examined 
our paſſports, behaved with great civility, 
and. aſked many queſtions regarding the 
ſtate of affairs at Paris. The election for 
the Conventional Aſſembly 4 is carrying on 
at preſent in this town. A great many of 
the clectors liye at the inn in which we are: 
of thirteen members to be choſen here, ſix 
are already elected. One of the electors 
told me, that they once had thoughts of 
electing Mr. Thomas Paine as one of the 
deputies of this department; but chey had 
dropped that idea on hearing that he was 
already elected for the departments of the 
Pas de _ «hd that of TOiſe. 
Abbeville, Sept. 9. 
As the elections are carrying on, we re- 
main here. I went yeſterday and to-day to 
the church, where the election is made by | 
5 | ballot 
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hallot, One deputy was choſen yeſterday, EH, 
and another this morning very early. One 
of the electors, who accompanied me from 
the inn, told me, that a conſiderable num- 
ber had loſt their votes by comibg too late, 
by which means a man who was par tat. 
wn cullivateur was elected that very day. 
This profeſſion of a farmer is becoming 

more reſpectable every day in France; and 
1 they ever ſhould enjoy a well-eſtabliſhed 
free government, the nation will be full of 
yeomanry. I aſked of my informer what 
kind of man this cultivateur was? He an- 
ſwered, that he was a very worthy man, 
with plain ſound ſenſe, although his under- 
ſtanding had not been ſo much enlightened | 
by learning as that of his opponent, who 
'was a lawyer; but, added he, © Peut etre il 
n'y a rien a regreter, car Pintegrits vaut 
bien la literature pour un legiſlature 1 


bo Perhaps there bs no reaſon to be ſorry for this 
| becauſe integrity is full as walpable as learning = 


legilltor, 
Thie 
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This town mikes rather a gayer appear- 
ance than uſual: the election of deputies 
for the Conventional Aﬀembly has attracted 
a great number of ſtrangers. 1 hardly 1 ro- 
member to have ſeen the ſtreets of any pro- 
Mei town of France ſo much crowded, 

except on ſome feſtival day, as thoſe of 
8 Abbeville are at preſent; nor did I ever ſee 
ö the lower orders in any towri ſeem more at 
their eaſe, or in general better dreſſed. Ab- 
beville is a manufacturing town, and moſt 
of the tradeſmen are able to purchaſe the 
national guard uniform: the country people 
who frequent the markets here, ſeem re- 
markably clean and healthy. I do not 
know how it happens, but the female part 
of the French peaſantry dreſs not only with- 
| neatneſs, but a kind of elegance ; while the 


dreſs of the males is the moſt formal, clumſy, 5 
unbecoming thing in chen world: that wo- 
men ſhould drels with more taſte and fancy” 


than men, * | atural; but why this ſhonld 


appear 


(3%) 


appear in a greater degree among one claſs or 
one particular nation than in others, I know. Oy 
no reaſon. This is evidently not 8 caſe in 
England. | 2 

| What will diſturb whe gaiety of this town, 15 
| NE) fill the breaſts of many with fear and 
inquietude, is the departure of five hundred 3 
of the inhabitants for Chalons, which is to 
happen to-morrow: theſe form a band of 
fine · looking young men, all well elothed 
and well armed; they have been embodied | 
for ſome time, and ſeem expert at the uſual 
mancœuvres of military exerciſe ;—but the 
chief quality, and that which muſt be moſt 
depended on in thoſe who are marching 
from every part of France againſt the fo- 
reign enemy, is that active enthuſiaſtic ar- 
dour with which they are all inflamed. 

As I was walking with. my ſon this day 
on the ramparts, we overtook a perſon, 
with whom I entered into converſation, 


He informed me that he was a proteſtant ; 
8 that 


Co) 


that he lived at ſome leagues diſtance from 5 
Abbeville, and was now here in the quality 
of an elector. I ſpoke to him of che uni- 
verſal ſpirit which pervaded the country, 
and the numbers coming from all corners to 
fight in its defence, which, I added, left 
little doubt of the n 8 . —— 

ene 155 
Lo Almighty (Bed he) takes the 
part of France, the enemy will undoubtedly 
be repulſed with loſs and diſgrace; but if he 
is otherwiſe inclined, the number and bra- 
very of our armies will be of little avail. It 
is not, continued he, the Pruſſians, or 
Auſtrians, or: Ruſſians no- nor all the : 
combined powers of Europe that we have to 
fear, but the diſpleaſure of God, on account 


of our neglect of religious duties: — Hl 


added, with a ſigh, © that this neglect had 
arrived at-a moſt alarming height in France 
of late. There was no denying the firſt 
alauſe of his obſervation, and I had no in- 
| | clination 
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clination to difpute the ſecond; hovneves; I 
Laid, that it afforded me pleaſure to find that 
the proteſtants were ſo much better treated 
no than formerly. It is fortunate for us 
proteſtants (he replied) that we are not per- 
ſeruted as we were in former times; but it 
is unfortunate for all France, that, along 
with the ſpirit of 1 that of reli 
daily diminiſhes. PIES: 
I obſerved that, as . could ber more 
dies to true religion than a ſpirit of per- 
ſecution, the former, it was to be hoped, 
would return without the latter; but, in the 
mean time, the proteſtants were happy in 
not only being tolerated in the exerciſe of 
their religion, but alſo on being rendered . 
capable of enjoying every privilege and ad- 
vantage which the catholies ne eu- 


We are not allowed thoſe advantages 
er he) from OP . m bear to 
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our religion, but from. a total, nnn 
for their own. · 8 x 
Whatever the. cauſe may be, ſaid 0 the 
effect is the ſame with regard to %., 2; 
No, replied he, the eſſect might be better 
not only with reſpect to us, but to all France, 
for the ſpirit of perſecution might have diſ- 
| appeared without an indifference for all re- 
ligion coming in its place; and in that caſe 
there would have been more probability of 
ö the true religion gaining ground; for it is 
eaſier to draw men from an erroneous doc- 
trine to a true one, than to impreſs the 
: truths of religion on minds which deſpiſe all 
religion whatever. 1 

But although you may not tis able to. 
make them converts, I replied, ſtill you 
may live happy among them, in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of your own * and all your 

other advantages. 
| I doubt i it much, reſumed 3 being per- 
; — in a country where religious 
| | ſentiments 
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Auen are effaced from the minds of the 
bulk of the people, crimes of the deepeſt 5 
guilt will prevail in _ of al the reſttaints 
of law. F þ ATT awd ESC 6521p 

It is a pretty el opinion, and has 
been much inſiſted on, and variouſly illuſ- 
trated by the philoſophers of this century, 
that religions zeal inſtigates men to more 
exorbitant acts of cruelty and injuſtice than - 
190 other motive. 

I was. reflecting on this, after parti 
with my proteſtant acquaintance, when, by 
accounts from Paris, J learned, that, on the- 
very morning of the day on which we left 
that city, above two hundred prieſts Who 
refuſed to take the oaths(pretres refractaires 5 
and were confined in the convent of the 
Carmes—it is ſhocking to relate—-but I am 
aſſured that there was conſiderably above 
two hundred of thoſe poor men inhumanely 
maſſacred within the walls of that convent. 
— end; ws celebrated inſtruckor of the 

deaf 
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deaf and dumb, was the only perſon. ſaved, 
and he, by the active and pie efforts of þ 

a M, Monnot. 3 . 

Nobody will pretend that theſe horrid 
maſſacres proceeded from religious zeal ; 
thoſe poor Prieſts were the miniſters of the 
ſame religion with their aſſaſſins. What 
can. the records of religious perſecutions 
preſent. more atrocious ? Other motives, 
then, can inſtigate men to as exorbitant 
acts of eruelty and in juſtice, as as a miſtaken 
zeal for religion ever did. , 

A mob of fanatics may be inftigated „ 
murder thoſe whom they believe to be the 
enemies of God and of religion, but will 
refuſe to aſſaſſinate. their fellow-creatures i in 
any other cauſe. A mob, devoid of reli- 
gious impreſſons, may be inſtigated to 
murder, i in any cauſe where their intereſt is 
concerned, when they think they can do it 
with fafety ; ;. and it cannot be doubted, that 
if religious 0 255 had kept any hold of 
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the minds of the directors or executers of 
the late maſſacres at Paris, they never 
would have been either the one or che 
other. | 23) - 

In the preſent ti times, therefore, when all 
idea of perſecuting men on account of a dif- 
ference of religion is baniſhed from Europe, | 
1 am perſuaded that promoting a ſenſe of - | 

| religion 1 in the minds of the people at large, | 
would be leſs liable chan ever to be per- | 
berted into wicked purpoſes, and, beg courſe, 
more beneficial 1 to nen ſociety. .' | 


| Hindi Sept. 10. 
This mornin 8. a little before we quitted 


| Abbsville, a a very ſingular incident occurred 
in the church where the deputies were 
elected. A lady of that town had, ſome 
time ſince, ſent a liberal Patriotic gift to 
| the National Aſſembly; ; the was much 
praiſed for chis act, which made a great 
impreſſion on one elector in particular. 
"What this gentleman moſt admired in hu- 


40 


2 man 


) 
man nature, was the art of compoſing verſes, 
and the quality of generoſity; ; he had a 


| higher reliſh for the firſt in himfelf than in ” 
others, whereas the ſecond delighted him - 


4 more in others than i in himſelf, 


He compoſed | a poem in praiſe of the 
lady above- mentioned, wherein he enume- 
rated all her virtues, and inſiſted particularly 
on that of which ſhe had given a recent | 
proof, He carried'this compoſition to the 

church during che election, and was read- 

ing it to a circle of the electors, when one, 
who did not hear diſtinctly, called ® a la 
tribune.” The poet inſtantly aſcended the 
pulpit, and read his verſes with aſtoniſhing 
emphaſis. They pleaſed in ſuch a manner 
that the whole audience fell into repeated 
fits of laughter, and the poet was delighted. 
with the ſucceſs of his verſes. At laſt ſume 
one, who thought that ſuch a bappy compo- 
ſition ſhould be enjoyed in all ſhapes, ex- 
claimed, « Chantez | les! * which requeſt 
B 8 — "_ 


X 0 7 . 
being repeated by others, the author, after 
a few preparatory hems, adapted the verſes 


WE a tune of his own immediate recollection. 


I can hardly imagine that any of his coun- 
trymen, on the frontiers, will ſhew more in- 
trepidity than this man diſplayed on this 
occaſion, Fo | 
|. The ſtate 3 IP have been ſo 
long confined at. Orleans, were ordered to 
be conducted to Paris ; but on the dreadful 
diſorders which happened in that city, it 
Was thought improper to carry them thither, 
and the Aſſembly ordered that, inſtead of 
Paris, they ſhoi id be taken to Saumur. 
The guards who had been ſent to perform 
this duty, perſiſted in executing the firſt or- 
der, even after they had received the ſecond: 
this gave great uneaſineſi to the friends of 
the priſoners; and, on its being mentioned 
in the Aſſembly, a third order was iſſued to 
carry the priſoners to Saumur. The guards, 
we are informed, obeyed the ord ers of the 
1 Aſſembly, 


Ta} 
Aſſembly, by not taking "IR to Paris, but 
diſobeyed them i in refuſing to conduct theſe 
priſoners to Saumur ; and, inſtead 0 of either, 
are actually carrying t them to Verſailles. 

What is the meaning of this? thoſe troops 
would not diſobey the Aſſembly of t them- 
| ſelves—They, muſt be acting \ under che! in- 
fluence of ſome man, or body of men, Who 
de ech ren. m n lie K l 461] 

Ver while Paxis i is ſo little under govern- 
ment, that it is thought unſafe to carry Pri- 
ſoners to it, Rill I hear of no Private aſſaſſ- 
e no ſtreet robberies—all the villa- 
nies of this people ſeem to be committed 
under ſomg pretext of a = pai Ic or patriotic 
nature. 5; 

Although the dec] in x general, both 
thoſe. of Paris and thoſe I have converſed 
with ſince we left it, lament the manner in 
which. the priſoners were put to death; ot: - 

many b believe that they deſerved to die, and : 
that * RN would have been equally executed 
A had 
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had the forms of law, and rules, of halle. 
been previouſly uſed. 

If this could be proved, which ertteinly 
* cannot, it would form no Palliation of 
the criminality of the authors of the maſs 
Hacres. He that, from Private hatred or 
mere watitorineſs, tabs a murderer, who is 
in the hands of juſtice, and avout to be tried 
for his life, commits a murder; and the 
man who is guilty of fuch* a violation of 
law, would offer in vain to prove the guilt 
of the perſon he had ſtabbed; N would 
not be allowed i in his defence, 5 = 

Very great pains have been taken, hows 
ever, to urge this notion of the guilt of the 
_ priſoners as a vindication of the aſſaſſins; 
and alſo, that the aſſaſſins were no other 
than a promiſcuous crowd oo the citizens af 
Paris, 

This idea is nocaghie in all the Soda 
| Printed: at Paris. If the ; editors of thoſe 
| Journals were fo indlined, they durſt not 

| pa 
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publiſh a contrary account of the matter; 
for if thoſe maſſacres were not committed 
| by a furious multitude, which the eyes of 
government cannot diſcriminate, --nor the 
hands ſeize—by whom were they com- 
mitted? This is a queſtion which, I am 
aſſured, it would be much more eafy than 
it would be ſafe to anſwer. 

But what, may lead to conſequences. 1 
che moſt extenſive miſchief, and is as diſ- 
guſting as the maſſacres themſelves, „ 

ſee them juſtified 3 in public journals, where 

they have been ſpoken. of as a terrible but 
neceſſary example of the juſtice of the people, 

% Men of cold phlegmatic characters, lay 

thoſe gazetteers, aſſert that the ſword of 

law only has a right to ſtrike at the neck 
of criminals. —True,” add they, 0 f if we 
were not in a ſtate af war, if an army of 
foreign mercenaries had not entered our 


country, who are in correſpondence with 
. Bb4 = thoſe 


I 
| thoſe priſoners, to enſlave the nation, and 
murder i its defenders. _ 11 100 
Talien, one of the a font iy 
the general council of the commune .de 
Paris to the National Aſſembly, on the 
third of September, to give. an 'acconnt 
of what was paſſing, and had paſſed, in 
the priſons—ſpeaking to the Aſſembly, 
uſed theſe remarkable words, Les com- 
miſſaires ont fait ce qu'ils ont pu pour em- 
pecher,les d{ſcrdres (the maſſacring the pri- 
ſoners is what he calls diſorders), mais ils 
n'ont pu _arrter, en quelque wy la 0 
vengeance du peuple “.. | = 
The juſt vengeance of the people! If the 
National Aſſembly had not been overawed, 
would they have liſtened with nn. to 
ſuch expreſſions? RL 


» The 8 did all they could to 3 the . 
diſorders, but it was not in their power to ſtop the ven- 
geance of the people, which, in ſome meaſure, was 

juſt, VV, . 
| It 


— 


n 


=o never can be gen in the beo to ex 
erciſe vengeance—that belongs to the laws 


| alone. Sole 


The manifeſto publiſhed by the Duke of 


Bmunſulck has irritated the minds of all 


ranks, and filled France with one ſentiment 
of "indignation. | That prince muſt. have 
been wonderfully miſinformed reſpecting 


the ſtate of people 8 minds in this country: | 


| but, indeed, I queſtion if there would have 
been ſo much unanimity . ther had 


that manifeſto. not appeared. fo ind 


Let the King of Pruſſia and Duke of 

| Brunſwick tyranniſe over their own ſub- 
jects, ſay they, and cane their ſoldiers into 
fighting machines, ſince they can bear it: 


but are they to tell the French nation, the 
late alteration in your government diſpleaſes 
you muſt re-eſtabliſh things on the 


old footing ; ; and when you have done ſo, 
we will conſider what puniſhment is to be 
inficked on thoſe who propoſed the altera- 


tions, 


0 7 . 
tions.. Such is the language I hear * 

| frequent. eee e 
; Belege Sept. 11. 
This town is not near ſo populous, nor, 
| in my opinion, ſo agreeable as Abbeville. 
The ſituation of the high town, however, 
is advantageous and lofty, and ſurrounded 
with ramparts. |: The emigration of the no- 
blefle, who formerly lived here, tends, no 
doubt, to throw a gloom on the place, which | 
I think more remarkable here than in any 

town of France that I recollect. This was 

diſſipated for ſome time to-day by a mar- 
riage: The bride and bridegroom, with a | 
number of their friends of both ſexes, i in 
their beſt attire, walked in proceſſion to the 
church, accompanied with a band of muſic, 
playing ga ira; to which the people at the 
ſhop doors and windows nodded in ner 
and ſome joined with their voices. 
This nation ſeems always in uniſon with 
chectfulneſs ; and if an- T gloom 
| begins 
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begins t to overſhadow them, the flighteſt ray 
of gaiety is ſufficient to diſperſe it, and 
enable them to Jon in full chorus "_ the 
voice of j joy. e | 
. %M fow da ys before we left Parks the i in- 
habitants were certainly not in a cheerful 
mood, but that was owing to a concurrence 
of circumſtances of a nature to have hung 

the blackeſt clouds of melancholy Ever the 
minds of many people for life. T under- 
ſtand that theirs have brightened up in a 


* 


great degree already, and that the Pruſſian 


armies, though further advanced into France, 
and nearer Paris than ever, give them no 
kind of concern; they are now fully con- 
vinced that they will be repulſed, or com- 
_ _ Pletely deſtroyed, It is fortunate for a na- 
| tion, when attacked by powerful enemies, 
to retain a proper confidence in their own 
ſtrength and reſources, becauſe that very 
confidence contributes to their ſucceſs ; but 
1 ſhould have full as much habe on their 


( af 0 | 
courage, if it were more modeſtly expreſſed 
than it ſometimes, Jp at n bar of the Na- 

tional Aſſembly. . 


One . ſwear, that. they, never 
will quit their arms, Qu apres ay dir purge 
la terre des brigands ccouronnes * 33 

Another, that they will, in; the day af 
8 keep their ground, and remain at 

poſt, Auſſi ingbranlables a 4 
| Veſt. devant Paris 3 i 

Another, after declaring an 3 
hatred to tyrants, adds, . Nous faiſons le 
ſerment des Spartiates, de revenir avec nos 
boucliers, « ou d'Ctre portes deſſus ; ; nous nous 
ferons tous couper en morceaux plutdt que 
de ceder a Vennemi. le champ, de bataille, et 
nous nous ſervirons encore de nos dents pour. 
gernieres armes. Nous promettons de rap- 
Fig ena Ih 117814 01 

- Tin after they have cleared he earth, of frowned 
robbers. : 


LY As immoveable- as Nont-martre before. Paris 
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porter ſur nos Wen a chacun pour cri 


niere, la longue cheyelure d'un Germain“. 
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Men who ſpeak ſuch language, muſt fight 
very bravely indeed to equal the expecta- 


tion which they wiſh to raiſe; for my own. 
part, I am inclined to believe, that the, 
French will ſhew a great deal of courage, 
becauſe it belongs to the national charaQer 
at all times; and becauſe, at this particular 
time, their ſpirits are mounted by the ener- 
gy of enthuſiaſm highly above the natural 
ſtandard. From what I have heard, and 


am able to obſerve ſince I have been in this 


country, I am alſo led to believe, that the 
German armies will be diſappointed in their 


expectations of being * by the inha- 


* We feat: like the eee ads: A to bring | 


back dur bucklers, or to be carried back upon them; 
we will be. cut in pieces ſooner than yield the field 
of battle to the enemy; we will fight even with our, 
teeth if other arms fail; and we promiſe, that each of 
us will return with the long hair of a German as an 
ornament to our helmets. aa a 


My . 
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bitants, or of inſurrections in their favour. 
But, notwithſtanding that theſe are my 
opinions, I confeſs. that I do not feel the 
ſame perſuaſion that ſeems: to prevail all 


over France, that the Duke of Brunſwick 


will not be able to penetrate to Paris, ſo 
high is my idea of his military {kill, and of 
the ſuperiority of diſciplined troops. The 
confidence of the French makes them over= 
look or deſpiſe” thoſe articles, and ſome- 


times manifeſts ſelf in a ſingular man- 


ner! | p | 
On the firſt of this n in a company 
who were dining together, the chance of 
the Duke of Brunſwick's. coming to Paris 
became the ſubject of diſcourſe :—One gen- 
tleman offered to bet conſiderable odds that 5 
he would not get ſo far, nobody thought pro- 
per to accept the bet: he then offered ſtill 
greater odds, and a perſon preſent took them, : 
which he had no ſooner done, than another 


obſerved to him, that! it was ſurpriſing that 
1 9 if. = | he, 


— | 
he, of all men, ſhould have done fo, becauſe | 
he had often aſſerted, that he thought it 
quite impoſſible for the Duke of Brunſwick 
to force his way to Paris: I think fo ſtill, 
replied the other; but it is very poſſible he 
may be brought here priſoner, and on that 
chance only I took the odds. 

The commiſſioners, which are ſent from 
the National Aſſembly to every department 
of France, are endowed with the power of 
breaking the municipalities and ordering a 
new ſet of magiſtrates to be elected: alſo 
of ſaſpending the public officers, civil or 
military, when there is any reaſon to ſuſ- 

pect their conduct. Theſe commilſlaries 
muſt likewiſe have very great influence in 
ſpreading thoſe opinions which the ruling 
part of the Aſſembly wiſh to prevail. That 
republican ſentiments are of this number, 
ſeems probable from many circumſtances that | 
: have lately-occurred, and particularly from 
their being avowed and even proclaimed hy 
9 08 3233 
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the 8 for the enſuing National Af. 
ſembly. Rabaut de St. Etienne, who, Was - 
member of the firſt aſſembly, has been: lately 
elected a deputy to the convention; it 
would appear that ſomebody had: eirculated 
2 report that he was a friend to a monarchi- 
cal form of government, and had no avere 
ſion to kings, provided they were honeſt 
men: this he conſiders as calumnious; 
_ and in his letter to the aſſembly, announcing 
his election, he profeſſes a determined hatred 
to royalty and kings without exception.— 
<« C'eſt ainſi, he adds, que je reponds aux 
calomnies, qui ſont le fruit de la malveil- 
lance, accueillies par la credulite *, = 
From this a pretty rongpreſumption m may 5 
% formed of what, the complexion, of the 
national convention will be, if ever it ſhould 
exiſt, for there are people who Gill harbour 


This is the anſwer” I give 15 calumni nies; which 
are the fruits of malevolence n credu · 
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- ibis on | that bead-—there are 8 a 
| conſiderable number of the deputies already | 
elected, and, contrary to the opinion of 
| n all "up are deed have Me 
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81 gn . | Boulogne, Sept. 12. 
| The council of the commune de Paris 
have. the power at preſent of ſending com- 
miſſaries, as well as the National Aſſembly; 
and it would ſeem that the power of thoſe | 

' ſent by the former i is as extenſive as that of | 
thoſe delegated by the latter. A letter was 
lately read in. the National Aſembly from : 
a commiſſioner ſent by the commune to 
the army under Luckner, at Chalons, 
in which the commiſſioner, whoſe name is 
Billaud de Varennes, complains of the con- 
duct of the municipality, talks of breaking 
them if he finds that the majority do not 
adopt the meaſures which he and his brother 
commiſſioners think expedient.—He alſo 


makes ſome very ſevere remarks on the con- 
vol. 1. 285 e „ 
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duet of General Luckner, 4 gives fuch 
an account of the negle& of mavy things 
| neceſſary for the troops, and the confuſion 5 
and want of ſyſtem upon che whole, as 
greatly increaſes the chance of the Duke 
of Brunfwick's being able to penetrate to 
Paris. e 


One would naturally have imagined that 
the troops of the line were more to be de- 
pended on than the new levies made at 
Paris; but this does not ſeem to be the 5 
opinien of Billaud de Varennes, for after 
the diſeouraging ſtatement of che ſituation 
of the troops at Chalons, and hinting. at 
the ſmall force which Dumourier has to 
oppoſe to the numerous and diſciplined 
army under the Duke, he gives the Aſſem- : 

: bly to know, that what they have moſt to | 
| rely on is the Pariſian army and coneludes 
his leiter with theſe words: © Courage, mes 
chere coucitoyens! Brunſwick doit trembler, 
car 


EE 
car les Pariſiens ſont à dix lieves de fon 
camp®. * 

Moſt peopts (excluſive of the French 
themielres): will be of opinion, that it is 
not the Duke of Brunſwick who has the 

Ct reaſon to tremble ; ; and that the 
Pariſians will act wiſely i in not * 
nearer to his camp. 


| eo font. 13. 

The chene of ſome of the deputies 
already choſen by the department of Paris, 
does not tend to convey high expectations 
of the enſuing Convention. Marat is 
of the number: he is ſuppoſed to have 
obtained this honour partly by his own 
popularity among the low claſſes, and partly | 
through the influence of a faction, at the 
head of which are Danton, the miniſter of 


| Take courage, my fellow-citizens! Brunſwick may 
tremble, for the Pariſians are within ten leagues of his 
camp. oF | 5 


Cc 2 : Juſtice, 
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juſtice, and Roberſpierre, As the reputation 
of Marat was not of pure white previous 
to the 2d of September, and has been con- 
ſidered of a ſcarlet hue ſince, it was thought 
neceſſary to prepare the minds of the elec- 
tors, and endeavour to conciliate them i in his 
_ favour, before the day of election: for this 
purpoſe Chabot, who was formerly a Fran- 
ciſcan friar, has been ſince a patriotic ora- 
tor, and is already choſen a deputy to the 


Convention, made an oration in his favour 


in the ſociety of Jacobins, of which many of 
the electors are members. As this diſcoutſe : 
is certainly of a very extraordinary nature, 

and as it diſcovers the diſpoſition both of 
the orator and the perſon he recommends, 
I ſhall give the following paſſage from it 
% On a reprochẽ a Marat,“ ſaid the capu- 5 
chin, “ d'avoir te ſanguinaire; d'avoir, par 


exemple, contribuè au maſſacre qui vient 


d'ètre fait dans les pri iſons; mais en cela it 
Etoit dans le ſens de la revolution; 3 car it 
n ẽ̃toit 


(5399 
netoit pas naturel, pendant que. les plus 
vaillans patriotes sen alloient aux frontières, 
de reſter i ici expoſe, aux coups des priſon- 
niers 3 qui Von. promettoit des armes et 
la liberté pour nous aſſaſſiner. On dit 
qu'il a été ſanguinaire parce qu'il a de- 


mandè plus d'une fois le ſang des ariſtocrates, 


et meme le ſang des membres corrompus 


de raſſemblẽe conſtituante. Mais il eſt 


connu que le plan des ariſtocrates a touj ours 
ẽtẽ et eſt encore de faire un carnage de tous 


les ſans· culottes: or, comme le nombre de 


ceux cl eſt a celui des ariſtocrates comme 
99 eſt a un, il eſt clair que celui qui de- 
mandè que l'on tue 1 pour eviter qu'on ne 
tue pas 99, neſt pas ſanguinaire. Il n'eſt 
pas non plus incendiaire, car il a pro- 
poſe de donner aux ſans-culottes les depou- 


illes des ariſtocrates; il ne peut done pas 


Etre accuſe d' avoir voulu les incendier*?” : 


, EXD WEE To Not- 


F Marat i is 'repreachsd with being of a ſanguin Uy 
Cc3 EE, diſpa- 
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1 Notwithſtanding the mereiful ſpirit and 
logical force of reaſoning which appears in 


this precious morſel of eloquence, it was 
not _— fate to truſt entirely to it— 


; Fd 


als that he ING for example, to the 
late maſſacres in the priſons; but in doing ſo he acted 
in the true ſpirit of the revolution, for i it was not to be- 
expected that, while our braveſt patriots went to the 
frontiers, we ſhould remain here expoſed to the rage of 
the priſoners, who were promiſed arms, and the op- 
portunity of aſſaſſinating us. We are told that he is 
ſanguinary, becauſe oftener than once he demanded 
the blood of the ariſtocrates, and alſo that of the | 
corrupt members of the conſtituent afſembly. But it 
is well known, that the plan of the ariſtocrates always 
has been, and {till is, to make a general carnage of the 
| fans-culottes. Now, as the number of the latter is to 
; that of the former in the proportion of ninety-nine 
to one, it is evident that he who propoſes to kill one, 
to prevent the killing of ninety-nine, is not a blood- 
thirſty man. Neither can he juſtly be called an incen- 
diary, for he propoſed to give the ſpoils of the ariſto- 
"rates to the ſans-culottes how then can he be accuſed 
pf yiſhing to burn them? N 


Rober- 
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Roberſpierre thought it neceſſary to add 
the weight of his eloquence. In a harangue 


made by him in the electoral aſſembly, the 
import of which was to point out the qua- 
 lities of moſt importance in a deputy for the 


conventional aſſembly ; ; he at length pointed 
out Marat and Le Gendre as two men highly 


| worthy of the ſuffrages of the electors 


They were both choſen accordingly. — 


| he 18 by profeſſion a butcher. 


Calais, Sept 14. 
Before we left Boulogne this morning, 
we heard that the ſtate priſoners, ſoon after 
their arrival from Orleans, were maſſacred 


in the ſtreets of Verſailles !—Theſe repeated | 


maſſacres fill the mind with horror—create a 


| deteſtation of the people who can ſuffer ſuch 


things, and will injure the French . revolu- 
| 8 4 5 


- 


Marat's merit is _ notorious : what recom- 
_ mended Le Gendre to the patronage of 
Roberſpierre I know not, unleſs it be that 


— 


\ 
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tion more than if the Duke of Br | 
had beaten their armies, and were an poſs f 


| ſeſſion of Paris itſelf, i 0017 d ban 


I abhor writing x more > about them— | 


Wretches! © . Amen Timm 0 e221: 
2 ; Lion te ono 8 
A ww * 
* 
eh 9:14 + Calais, Sept. 15. 


4 mould * AR to 3 thing; in fa- 
vour of that deſpotiſo which has prevailed 
in far the greater , part. of t the - globe, from 
the carlieft Period of recorded manners and 
government — nor, do J wich to urge any 
thing in extenuation of that complex ſyſtem | 


of ſlavery under which the whole French 


nation,” though in unequal degrees, were 
debaſed and oppreſſed; and leaſt of all 


| would I depreciate the merit of thoſe 


who, from honeſt indignation at injuſtice 


and tyranny, and a generous deſire of ob- 


taining equal laws, and a limited monarchy, : 
united their efforts in overthrowing the wo 


7 
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But had thoſe patriots been able to fore - 


ſee all the conſequences with which their 
well- intended efforts have been followed, 


the wild and deſtructive notions with 


which the multitude have been inſpired by 
unprincipled men, under the maſk of pa- 
triotiſm, who, from the baſeſt and moſt 


wicked motives, direct the blind fury on” 


the people againſt their beſt friends, and 


render them more cruel and oppreſſive than 
their greateſt oppreſſors; and, finally, could 


thoſe patriots have foreſeen the barbarous 


maſſacres which have diſgraced France of 5 


late, would it not have puzzled their wills, * 


and made them rather bear thoſe ills they had, 


than fly to others that they knew not of? 


What! are men to bear all the various 


wanton indignities and oppreſſions of a ty- © 


rannical government, rather than attempt 


to overturn it, left a worſe thing ſhould be- 
fl them? 5 | 0 

No independent mind can ever ſubſcribe 

| to 


J 
to ſuch a doctrine; though there is reaſon 
to fear, that the horrid things which have i 
of late been tranſacted in France will pro- 
cure it more proſelytes than ever. But thoſe 
horrid tranſactions are not the neceſſary 
conſequence of a iiruggle againſt tyranny— 
they are unprecedented in the hiſtory of the 
world; they are not the work of the lovers 
of freedom, but of the infernal agents of 
ſome cowardly deſpot, who dargs not yet 
rear his head. 
terrible as the riſk of ſuch Ct is, 


let it be remembered, that imagination 
can hardly paint any thing more intoler- 
able, than that diſmal, hopeleſs gloom, 
which a deſpotic government throws over 
the minds of men who have acquired a ve- 
neration for equity, for impartial laws, and 
a juſt idea of liberty. Shut out knowledge, 
and every ſentiment of this kind, and men 
will live with occaſional comfort in the 
moſt _ flavery.: but ſuch ſentiments and 


ideas 
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; dess a once entered the mind of 
man, he is wretched under deſpotiſm, and 
cannot taſte tranquillity without rational 
freedom. | 1 

Such conflerations_ e lead the 
mind to reflect on the enviable condition 
of that ſmall portion of the inhabitants of 
Europe who live under governments free 
from the evils which oppreſſed F rance, and 
particularly thoſe who live under a conſti- 
tution ſo admirably poiſed that it requires 
no dangerous renovatiqn, and contains 
within its fabric the ſafe means of repair = 


| when they are needed. | 5 WE 

There was a ſearch for arms all over | 
Calais laſt night; I ſuppoſe the fame has h 
taken place, or will ſoon, in every town. in 
France: they find it very difficult to find 
arms for the immenſe armies now on 
foot. | 

Calais, Sept. ak 


| When the magiſtrates and citizens of 
Verdun 
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Verdun ſhewed a diſpoſition to expitulate, 
and deliver up the town to the Pruſſians, 
| Beaurepaire, colonel- of the regiment 'of _ 
Mayenne and Loire, and commandant: of 
the garriſon of Verdun, no ſooner heard 
of their intentions, than he haſtened from 
the ramparts, where he was encouraging 
the ſoldiers, to the town-hall, where the 
magiſtrates were aſſembled, and uſed all = 
his influence to perſuade them to hold out: 
— —but finding them determined on a meaſure : 
which he thought diſgraceful, he pulled a 
piſtol from his pocket, and ſhot himſelf in 
the middle of the council. The volunteers 
whom he commanded would not allow his 
body to be buried at Verdun, of which the 
Pruſſians were immediately to take poſ- 
ſeſſion, but carried i It to Saint-Menehould. 

M, Delaunay having heard of this, pro- 
_ poſed in the National Aſſembly, that the 
remains of Beaurepaire ſhould be brought 


| from St. Menchould, and interred. in the 
5 French ; 


N 
French Pantheon— Let us treat his aſhes,” 
ſaid he, *© as Rome, had ſhe preſerved her 
liberty, would have treated thoſe of Cato 
and Marcus Brutus. The road all the 
way from the Pantheon to St. Menehould 
is at preſent covered with ſoldiers, and 
ſhining with bayonets and pikes. 
#l « Figure to yourſelves,” added he, © what 
an impreſſion it will make on the minds 
of our wartiors, when they meet the fu- 
neral chariot of one who died for liberty! 
the ſight will e/e&r5ſe their ſouls, inſpire 
| them with courage, and fill their hearts 
with a defire of vengeance.” 3 
However natural it was for a high-ſpirited 
| officer to be driven to deſpair at a meaſure, 
the diſgrace of which, he thought, would 
reach himſelf, yet ſuicide is ſo contrary to 
the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion that it 
might have been imagined the legiſlative 1 
aſſembly of a Chriſtian country (for they 


have not yet decreed the abolition of Chriſ- 
| tianity) 


Cw). 
tianity) would have had ſome ' difficulty _—— 
adopting this meaſure, No ſuch 'thing— | 
A Roman ſenate could not have ſhewn leſs. | 
They immediately decreed that the body 
of Beaurepaire ſhould be tranſported from 
St. Menchould, and interred in the Pantheon 
at Paris, with the following inſcription on 
his tomb, © Il aima mieux ſe donner la 
mort que de capituler avec les tyrans *. ® 

It was ordained at the ſame time, which 
the moſt ſcrupulous Chriſtian in the afſem- 
bly could have no objection to, that the 
penſion of Beaurepaire ſhould be continued 
to his widow and ſon during their lives. 

The whole of this meaſure ſeems to be 
approved by the nation; thoſe who may 
be ſuppoſed to be offended at any part of 
it keep their ſentiments concealed, while 
thoſe who approve, . theirs 3 in the 


Loc de put Male to denn; rather than 
capitulate with * &C. - | 


moſt 
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moſt oſtentatious manner. In one journal 


I I find the following paragraph—Que nos 
regrets honorent le trepas de Beaurepaire— 
faiſons tomber devant la juſtice et la recon- 
noiſſance ce prejuge barbare, qui trop long 
temps appella foibleſle et fureur le devou- 
ment courageux de Brutus et de Caton *. 
In another it is ſaid, La mort eſt une 


reſſource qu'il ne faut point oter à la vertu 


opprimee—En decretant que Beaurepaire 

eſt digne de Fapotheoſe, I Aﬀſemblee Na- 
- tionale a non ſeulement acquittè une dette 
ſaerẽe, mais elle a plus fait encore pour les 


progres de la morale que tous les traitcs : 


de nos beaux n To 


If 


Let our grief do honour to the death of Beau- 


xepaire—let juſtice and gratitude overthrow that barba - 
rous prejudice, which too long has given the epithets 


of weakneſs or madneſs to the noble deaths of Brutus 


and of Cato. | 


+ Death i is be of which we ought not deprive 
oppreſſed 


I 2 


K 

| If this be true, nothing can give a ſtronger 
: idea of the inefficacy of the writings of the 

beaux eſprits towards the progreſs of mo- 
| rality. _ | 
1 am greatly deceived, benen ſu de WW - 
is not the effect of feeling rather than rea- 
ſoning; and if the National Aſſembly by 
their decrees, and the beaux eſprits by their 
writings, can render men happier, they 
will more effeQually check the practice of 
ſuicide than all that can be ſaid or written 
againſt it. | 
20: French acquaintance of mine having 
pointed out the foregoing paſſages in the 
Journals, ſaid with a triumphant air, Vous 
autres Anglois croyez qu'a vous ſeuls ap- 


* 


| partient le droit ns ſe ruer,” 


oppreſſed virtue. In decreeing that amen s 
worthy of apotheoſis, the N ational Aſſembly have not 
only diſcharged a ſacred debt, but it has done more 
for the advancement of morality than the ws of our X 


moſt brilliant wricers. e 
Calais, 
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| Calais Sant: 6 17. 


; About the beginning of this month, two 
waggons full of arms deſtined for the army 


were paſſing through the town of Charle- 


ville, conducted by an officer of the artillery: 


the populace, taking it into their heads 
that they were going to the enemy, arreſted 


the waggons, and murdered the officer. 
The ſor of the poſtmaſter of St. Amand, 


on a fuſpicion. of having given intelligence | 


to the enemy, was killed by the populace, 
and his body dragged through the ſtreets. 


M. Bayeux, one of the magiſtrates of 

Calvados, being ſuſpected of a treaſonable 
correſpondence with the emigrants, was 
| arreſted, tried, and acquitted ; but the po= 


pulace continuing to threaten him, he was 


detained in priſon with a view to his being 
ſet atliberty, when that could be done with 


ſafety : ;—the priſon was forced by the mob, 
. and the magiſtrate immediately murdered. 


5% = Al 
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All thoſe horrors, and others which Sul 
be enumerated, have happened within 
theſe few days; ; from Which it might na- 
turally be concluded, that it is dangerotis 
to travel through tlie country of France, or 
walk in the ſtreets of any of the large 
towns. Extraordinary and unaccountable 
as it may ſeem, however, the truth certainly : 
is, that travellers are quite ſafe on the high 
roads, and that there i is no ſuch thing as 
ſtreet robberies or houſe-breaking in Paris: 2 
all the murders and outrages which are 
committed at preſent in this country i 
are in the cauſe of the public, and not 
from private intereſt. This 1 is no alleviation 
of the evil; on the contrary, it were much 
leſs grievous for the citizens to be expoſed 
to ſtreet robberies and houſe-breakings, 
which were puniſhed when diſcovered, than 


that a miſguided populace ſhould be tole- 


rated in the exerciſe of juſtice upon Whom- 
ſoever ey conſider as ſtate criminals.— 
; | I men- 
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I mention this: merely as, a 8 fac, 


not a proof that France is in a ſtate of in- 


ternal tranquillity ; for what can be more 


miſerable for a, nation, than that ſuch dreads 

ful exceſſes, can. be committed with | impuni- 
ty. ?—Innocent. people are murdered, and 
then we are told that the people meant | 


well, but were miſtaken. Many of the 
journals palliate their greateſt outrages, 
and ſay they proceeded. from an exceſs of 


eee dare blame them; never 


was tyrant more feared and flattered than 


le peuple ſouverain at preſent. 


Calais, Sept 18. 


1 went this morning to the Convent of | 
| Dominican yo, and had a long conver- 
fation at the grate with one of them, an 
old lady of ſeventy years of age—She told 


ine the had been forty-three years in this 
convent ; ; that during that long period ſhe 


had lived ſo = from care, and enjoyed | 


FO on OL -Dd2 | ſuch 
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dock a degree of content, that ne bad 
never wiſhed to change her ſituation.” 
As a proof of this aſſertion, the ſaid that, 
& by a decree of the Conſtituent Aﬀembly, | 
when convents were thrown open, thoſe 
nuns who choſe to withdraw were allowed, 
and permiſſion was at the ſame time given 
to thoſe who were of a contrary opinion 
to remain in the convent—In confequence 
of which ſhe and twenty-three other nuns 
had remained, with no other with than to 
be permitted to end their lives there ; but 
that now they were deprived of that hope, 
having lately received an order from the 
| preſent National Aſſe mbly to leave the con- 
vent, which i is deſtined for other purpoſes ; 
they were to leave it accordingly within 
ten days. She complained of this as a great | 
bardſhip on herſelf in particular, who had 
lived fo long out of the world that ſhe had 
forgot how to live in it: ;—that eight of 
them had ___ to oy: to keep houſe in 
| Calais, 


(ws) 


Calais, by 3 joining their ſmall penſions, and 
living together ; the reſt were to go to their 
reſpective relations She ended by ſaying - 
that ſhe had great reaſon to be thankful to 
God for the happineſs and tranquillity ſhe 
had enjoyed, particularly duriog the laſt 
forty-three years of her life, which, from 
her own obſervation while ſhe had lived 
in the world, and from all ſhe had learnt 
ſince, was far greater than the portion uſu- 
ally allotted to mankind ; and that although | 
the had no reaſon to expect ſo much fe- 
licity for the remainder of her life, ſhe had 
the comfort to chink that the period of 
her ſu Hering, if ſhe was to experience 
ſuffering, would be far ſhorter than the 
long courſe of calm enjoyment which, 
through the goodneſs of the Almighty, the _ 
had been indulged with for ſo many years.” | 
This nun, in ſpite of her age and long 
confinement, ſeems to enjoy good health 
and ſpirits; her deportment was caſy, and her 
Dd3z  man- 
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manners denne :—though ſome 5 of her 
narrative will appear ſingular, it ſeemed 
to me devoid of affectation or hypocriſy, 
and to come from the heart.. 24 

When I took my leave of this lady, I 
went to the Convent of Benedictine 5 Nuns, 
- where a relation of my own had formerly 
been a penſioner My calling at the Domi- 
nicans was through miſtaxe When I was 
introduced to the parlour of the Bene- 
dictines, I ſent word that I wiſhed to ſpeak 
to a particular nun who I knew had been 
acquainted with my relation A nun of a 
very genteel and en e 
came to the grate ... 

1 ſaw ſhe had been - crying, , ham the 
attempted to look cheerful: ſhe enquired 
affectionately about my relation, and ſpoke 
with great eſteem of another lady who had 
been in the convent at the ſame time. 
After a ſhort converſation, I aſked if they 
were in che ſame ſituation with the Domi- 


= 3 
nican' nuns ?-Helas ! oui, Monſieur*, ſhe 
replied, and burſt | into tears—She was un- 
able to ſpeak for ſome time; hut when ſhe 
had recovered herſelf a little, ſhe aid, that 
the ſame option had been given to them, 
* that twenty- four of their number had 

alſo choſen to paſs the remainder of their 
lives in the convent ; that they were happy 
in each other's. ſociety, and in their being 
free from all cares, except che important one 
| of | their ſalvation But now we are thrown 
back into a world which we had renounced, 
which we wiſh .to forget, and for which 
we have no reliſh; 46,  Monfieur ! nous 
ſommes bien a eiae, She continued 
erying and ſobbing for ſome time; and 
then wiping her eyes, with a look of com- | 
poſure and reſignation ſhe ſaid, But it is 
the will of God, and it becomes us to ſube 


mit, 1 


Alas yes, Sir. 


. 
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Some readers will ſuſpect that b oth the 5 
old and the young nun on this occaſion af- 
fected ſorrow they did not feel: —all 1 
can ſay is, that, if they did, they are 
the beſt actreſſes I ever beheld, and the 
moſt diſintereſted ; for, more appearance of 


natural grief I cannot conceiye, and for 
what purpoſe it could be afſumed I ane! | 
divine. De 
I had hitherto conſidered the opening of 
convents as the giving liberty to the moſt 
unhappy of mortals, the miſerable victims 
of avarice and ſuperſtition. In general no 
doubt this is the caſe; ;—but my converſa- 
tion with thoſe two nuns confirms what 1 
have had frequent occaſion to remark, that 
when religious impreſſions are deeply en- 
graven on the heart, they become a ſource 
of happineſs, which compenſates for many 
deprivations, and throw a conſtant conſoling 
ray of light into ſituations which, to the 
general: 8 of the world, ſeem quite hope- 
| leſs 
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lf and gloomy. Thoſe who, being Ade 
ſeduced by taſte. nor obliged by neceſſity 
to confine ſuch impreſſions to cells or con- 
vents, where they can be of little uſe to 
any except to the poſſeſſar, but carry them 
: into ſociety with all the energy of aQtive | 


. virtue, are certainly the happieſt of mankind. 
By accounts received this day, it appears 
that the populace haye at laſt taken to ſtreet 
robbery 1 in Paris; it has ſeemed very ſur» 
priſing to me that, in the preſent weak ſtate 
of the executive government, they have ab- 
ſtained from it ſo long. But their robbe 
ries, like cheir murders, are performed un- 
der the maſk of patriotiſm; they ſtop men 
in the ſtreete, and make them ſurrender 
their ſilver ſhoe-huckles and their watches— 


Women in the public walls have alſo had 


their rings and bracelets taken from them ; 
but they have the aſſurances of the robbers 
that all thoſe commodities are to be applied 
to the uſe of the public on the preſent 
"Emergency, © 2 


Not- 


* 1 410 ) 
_ Notwithſtanding all the pains which have 
heen taken to provide the troops with arms, + 
they are ſtill 'in want of muſkets. By a 
decree of the National Aſſembly, the muſkets | 
are to be taken from the cannoneers, which 
ie a very numerous and expert corps in 
France, and given to the volunteers who 
flock to the armies; ſome ' regiments of 
dragoons have Howie been deprived of _ 
theirs for the ſame purpoſe. - 

Accounts are induftriouſly circulated, 
of advantages obtained by the French ar- 


mies over the Pruſſians; nothing ſeems 


more improbable :—the Germans have, 


however, failed in their attempt on Thion- 
ville; yet, in ſpite of that failure, and the 
pretended advantages gained over them, 
* continue to advance. 


"85 A e 'Ealais, Sept. 19. 
. Nothiog can be more ſurpriſing than the 
ſecurity and confidence of this people in 


the preſent alarming eriſis. I have ſeen 
letters 


e 


E 

1 tters from Lille and Dunkirk, which des 
ſcribe the inhabitants of thoſe towns in the 
ſame perſuaſion with thoſe of Calais - yet 
it is known that the Swiſs regiment of Cha- 
teauvieux has gone in a body to the enemy, 
and there is reaſon to believe that the Swiſs 
Cantons will declare war againſt France— 
Spain, f it is thought, is in the ſame diſpo- ; 
Hition ; and it is already announced i in the 


National Aſſembly, that the German Empire 
is arming againſt them. II ne faut pas 
ſe le diſſimuler,“ ſaid Merlin de Thionville 
in the Aſſembly, * nous avons a com- 
battre tous les tyrans du monde, et ils ne 
ſont pas à craindre pour un peuple libre 
cet arme: il faut rompre definitivement avec 
1 Je demande le rappel de tous les 
Miniſtres de France . Before he made 
N ſo 


* It is not to | be denied that we have to fight againſt 
all the tyrants in the world, and they are not to be 
N feared by- a free and armed people—Let us break with 
1 | | them 


tt 4s } 

ſo raſh a propoſal, he ſhould have proved 

that the people were armed, and, what is ſtill = 
more to be doubted, that they are free; but 

this ſame Merlin is not conſidered as ſo great 

a conjuxer as his nameſake was—the Afr 

ſembly, therefore, 18 not follow his advice, 

Byt what confirms me in my opinion that 

the affairs of this country are now in a more 
deſperate ſtate than ever, is, that it is com- 

plained of in the National Aſſembly, by a 

dfFputation from the municipality of Co- 
lambe, near Paris, that certain perſons un- 
| known, but who pretend to be members f 
the common council of Paris, and of the 
National Aſſembly itſelf, break open doors, | 
enter houſes, and take away what chey 

pleaſe, and haraſs the inhabitants of the town 
and adjacent villages in various Ways, On 
| pretext of the public ſervice. 

The miniſter Roland alſo complains of 


hon entirely demand that all the Miniſters of 


France at forcign courts be recalled, - | 
. 


tis 1 


the anarchy which reigns in Paris, and which 
all his efforts carinet ſubdue. == 

Pelton the mayor, who ſeems willing ta 
fate things in the moſt favourable light, 
ſays, in a letter to the Aſſembly, that the 


5 outrages committed in the open ſtreets, 


by robbing the citizens of their watches and 
rings, are put an end to: and adds, Paris, 
au ſurplus, eſt tranquille ; tout en renfer- 

ment dans ſon ſein des elemens zres inflan- 
mables *. | | 

Maſuyer expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms: 
- "Mo PAfemblee Nationale ne prend pas une 
meſure vigoureuſe, on ne peut plus refter 3 | 
Paris : on en fait un lieu plus dangereux, 
cent fois, qus les fortts les plus infeſtces de 

drigands +," &c. 

„Paris is calm for the . but contains within 
ner circuit much inflammable matter. 

+ If the National Aſſembly does not adopt ſome 
vigorous meaſure, it will be impoſſible to remain any 
longer at Paris: it is become a reſidence a hundred 


times more dangerous than the foreſt the moſt haraſſed 
with wo | 


And 


aw) 


And 8 with that affecting cis- 
quence which he has at his command, after 
mentioning the unwillingneſs which the f 
citizens of Paris ſhew to work in the Ins - 
trenchments forming round the city, adds, | 
* Quelle peut· etre la cauſe de cette inertie 
des meilleurs citoyens 7 Ah, meſſieurs, ne 
nous diſſimulons pas, ces haines particulieres, 
ces délations infames, ces arreſtations arbi= 
traires, ces cris de proſeription, ces com- 
plots, ces atteintes portes ſur les, individus, 
cette violation de propriẽtẽs, cet oubli des 
loix, ces agitations inquiẽtantes ont rẽpandu 5 
la conſternation et Veffroi. TO on 

60 L'homme vertueux ſe cache, il fuit avec 
horreur ces ſcenes de ſang; et il faut bien 
qu'il ſe cache l' homme vertueux, quand le 
erime triomphe; iln'en æ pas horrible ſen⸗ 
timent, il ſe tait, il s loigne, il attend Pour 
reparaitre des temps plus heureux. | 

Les temps de revolution produiſent ces 


hommes a la fois hypocrites et | feroces, 5 
| comme 


: Crs 5 


comme les pores de la terre produlfect den 
inſectes malfaiſans apres la temptte. Au- 
jourdhui ces pervers ariſtocratiſent la vertu 
meme pour la fouler impunẽment aux pieds. 
Ils democratiſent le crime pour avoir le droit 
de le commettre: et c eſt ainſi qu ils def 
honnorent la plus belle des cauſes, celle du 
peuple, et de la liberts | 
« O citoyens! vous voyez r ma profonde 
| Emotion; 3 1 arrachez le maſque 4 
ces pervers qui n 'ont, pour vous tromper 
et vous perdre, que la baſſeſſe de leurs moyens 
et Paudace de leurs pretentions. Citoyens, 
vous les reconnaitrez facilement ; lorſque 
Tennemi s'avance, celui qui vous invite 4 
egorger des femmes et des hommes deſ- 
armés, celui-la vous a trahit et vous perd ; - 
cet autre qui vous invite à la paix entre 
: vous, qui vous crie de marcher ſur les 
Pruſſiens: eh, bien ! celui- la eſt votre ami. 
| Repouſſez donc les traitres qui vous agitent 
| et vous diviſent ; faites ceſſer les deſordres, 
E — 
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les proſcriptions, et vous verrez une foule 
de defenſeurs ſe reunir d & vous, travailler et 


combattre pour vous. 
« Pentends dire, mais hos armees peuvent | 


Eprouver des revers : : et alors, les Pruſſiens 
viendront-ils a Paris? Non, ils n 7 vien- 
dront pas, non, ſi les citoyens ſe reuniſ- | 
ſcat, et fi Paris ſe met en état de defenſe: 
car alors ils ſeroient accables ſous le debris 
de Tarmée qu ils auroient vaincue, comme 
Samſon ſous le Temple * avait ren 
verſe 2 7 

This 


* What can be the cauſe of this unwillingrieſs = 
among the beſt citizens ? Ah! Gentlemen, there i is no 
concealing it; thoſe hatreds, thoſe infamous accuſations, 
thoſe arbitrary arreſts, thoſe rumours of proſcriptions, 

of plots; thoſe perſonal attacks, thoſe violations of pro- 
perty, this contempt of the laws, all thoſe diſtreſſing 
circumſtances have ſpread conſternation and terror. 

The virtuous man hides himſelf; he flies with hor- 
ror from thoſe ſcenes of blood good reaſon have the 
virtuous to hide themſclyes when the wicked triumph. 

They 
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This! 18 unqueſtionably. a very 8 piece 
2 eloquence; but what effect can eloquence 


have on the hearts of men capable of rob- a 
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| They are flent, they retire, A wait for barrier 


times before they appear again. 5 . 
Times of revolution produce men who are at once 


| . and ferocious, as, after terpeſts, the pores 


of the earth ſend forth deſtructive inſects. 
| Thoſe perverſe men accuſe virtue itſelf of ariſtocracy, 


that they may trample upon it with impunity ;z and 
adorn crimes with the name of democtacy, that they 
may be allowed to commit them : thus they diſgrace the 


nobleſt of all cauſes, thoſe of the people, and of liberty. 


O my ſellow-citizens, you ſee how deeply I am * 


affected! Citizens, tear the maſk from thoſe wretches 


who have nothing to deceive you with, but the moſt 


deſpicable means, and the moſt impudent pretenſions. 
Citizens, you may eaſily diſcover them.—He who, 


when the enemy advances, excites you to laughter - 


| women and unarmed men, it is he who betrays and 
ruins you. That other, who perſuades you to peace 
among yourſelves, and to march againſt the ar 
: he i is your friend. 


os then the traitors who agitate and divide you. 


vol. I. | Ee — 
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bery and murder ? they muſt be ſubdued by 
other weapons, CE | 

| Calais, Sept. 20. 
bere is great reaſon to believe that 
anarchy and ſome new event of horror will 
ſoon take place at Paris; our accounts re- 
ceived this day inform us, that the ſame 


manceuvres are going on at preſent that 
were performed previous to the ſecond of 
September. News are fad duſtriouſſy ſpread | 
one day, that Dumourier has gained a vic- 
tory; and the following day it is circulated, | 
with equal induſtry, that he is defeated 
and it is thought that this is done 5 emiſ- 


Put an end to diſorder and proſcription, and you will 
immediately behold a number of defenders, who will 
unite their efforts, and fight for you. : 
But i it is faid, our armies may be repulſed, and then 
the Pruſſians will dome to Paris.—No, they cannot 
come if the citizens unite, and if Paris is put in a ſtate 
of defence, becauſe they will be cruſhed by the remains 
of the army they defeated, as Samſon was by the 


temple he overthrew. 5 oe 
hb i ſaries 
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faries of the enemy, that the people, while 
| their minds are agitated, may fall on ſome 
deſtructive meaſure now, as they did then. 
| Placarts have been ſtuck on the walls, in- 
viting the populace to exterminate the four 
hundred members of the National Aſſembly 
who voted againſt accuſing M. la Fayette. 
At one of the ſections, the inequality of 
fortune was deelaimed againſt, and an agra- 
rian law propoſed. Th £ 
This was to have been expected from the 
inſtant that the word Egalitè was brought 
forward in the way it has lately been—Equal 
laws, and impartial juſtice, may have been 
originally meant; but equal wealth, it was 
natural to expe&, would be the explanation 
of the people, particularly ſuch as have no- 
thing. | 
The Duke of Orleans is choſen one of the 
deputies for the department of Paris: he 
was propoſed, according to our accounts, | 
dh the ſame people who propoſed. Marat; 
ES. 6 but 
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but the name of Orleans, as being nearly 
allied to the crown, gave offEnce to the 
eleQtors; he, therefore, deſired the general 
council of the commune of Paris to give 
him another name, more agreeable to the 
ears of his fellow-citizens. In conſequence 
of this requeſt, the council have ſignified to 
him that, as a reward for that zeal for 
liberty which he had manifeſted from the 
commencement of the revolution, and even 
before that period, and for. his: attachment 
to the cauſe of the people ever ſince, they 
would adorn him with the beautiful name 
of Equality (du beau nom d'Fgalite.) 

Conſidering the immenſe fortune of Mon- 
ſieur Egalite, and the diſproportion it bears 
to what would fall to his ſhare in caſe the 
patriots who puſh the agrarian law ſhould 
carry their point, one can hardly think that 
this new name 1s very agreeable to him. His 
former name gave offence becauſe too near 
to the crown; his preſent beautiful new 

| name 
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name may give offence, becauſe it is at too 
great a diſtance from the immenſity of his 


wealth. 
All the patriotiſm bs has diſplayed before 


or fince the revolution, however pure and 


free from reſentment or ſelfiſh motives, may 
not ſecure him from that ingratitude which 
heroes and ſtateſmen ſo often experience. 
Were not all the ſervices rendered to their | 
country by Miltiades, Ariflides, Camillus, 
and Scipio, repaid with ingratitude ? What 
then can Monſieur Egalitẽ expect? The 
Preſent race of Pariſians differ in ſome re- 
ſpects, it is true, from the ancient Greeks | 
and Romans; they may, however, reſemble 
| them in ingratitude: : but, even in that caſe, 
they cannot deprive him of the teſtimony * 
his conſcience. TW, . 
Rolland, the miniſter, has informed the 
Aſſembly that, on the night of the ſixteenth 
of this month, the Garde-Meuble, where b 
the crown-jewels are kept, was broke open, 


os _- 
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and that diamonds and other valuable things a 

had been carried away. 5 | 

The Pruſſian army, now on the road to 
ale that this loſs 

falls on them, rather than any body elle, 5 


Paris, may probably concei 


Wy 


Calais, Sept. 2, 

The French and German armies have al- 
ready met they have bad ſome partial 
ſhocks; the ſuperiority of the latter appears 


on eyery occaſion, as every body indeed 


foreſaw, partic ularly thoſe who have been 
bred to the military profeſſion, many of 
vrhom I have heard aſſert, before I came to 
France, chat twenty or twenty-five thouſand 
of the diſciplined troops of Pruſſia, would 
drive all the noiſy rabble of national guards 
before them like a flock of ſheep, and that 
they could meet with no ſerious oppoſition 
except from fortified towns. I was always 
unwilling to believe, that ſeverity of diſ- 
cipline gave a greater probability of victory 
than all the enthuſiaſm which could ſpring 
Tx | Soi 
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from the beſt of caufes : it is difogrecable to 
imagine, that the cane of the ſerjeant can 
make men fight better than the idea of de- 
fending all that is dear in life. From what 


has happened hitherto in this campaign 


againft France, that propoſition, diſagree- 
able as it is, will be confirmed. For what 
| have the French done with all their enthu- 
fiaſm? The only towns on their frontiers that 
have been ſeriouſly attacked are taken ; their 
armies continue to retire before the enemy; 

General Dumourier himſelf, in a letter to 

M. Servan, the miniſter of the war depart- 

ment, ſays, that, in an attack on his rear, 

ten thouſand. men had run away ſhamefully 
from fifteen hundred of the enemy — What 
is to be expected from ſuch an army ? 

» Every thing, in the mean time, ſeems 
in a dreadful ſtate at Paris. M. Rolland 
has made ſome very earneſt repreſentations 
of the diſorders which exiſt, to the National 

: A in one, he ſays, that ſive hun- 
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A 
dred citizens have been arreſted by orders 
of the committee of the municipality, and 
that the priſons will ſoon be as full as they 
were before the ſecond of September; in 
conſequence of which, Vergniaud declaims, 
and the Aſſembly decree ; but the remedies 
pointed out are not applied, the decrees are 
not obeyed, the executive power ſeems Rill 
to be in the hands of committees choſen 
from the community of Paris, which are 
thought to be directed by men of atrocious 
characters, ſuſpected of being the authors 
of the maſſacres. In the midſt of this awful 
ſcene of confuſion, the Aſſembly ſpend 
many hours in regulating the various ar- 
ticles of the propoſed decree reſpeQing 
divorce. 5 | 

At a time when two frontier towns are 
taken, their armies repulſed, D d the enemy 
advancing—when their fellow-citizens are 
thrown into priſon in the moſt arbitrary 
manner, and they themſelves threatened 

2H FT by 
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by aſſaſſins; for men, at ſuch a moment, to 
| ſhew as much anxiety to get rid of their 
wives, as of all the other evils put together, . 
gives a ſtrong idea of the miſery which 
thoſe poor men muſt have endured in their 
married ſtate. ; 
_ . Acourier arrived laſt night from the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, requiring ten thouſand 
men more from this department, Du Pas-de- 
Calais: this occaſions a good deal of unea- 
ſineſs the town of Calais will be under 
ſome difficulty to furniſh its quota. TY 

It has rained inceſſantly for ſome days; 
if the ſame has been the caſe where the 
| Duke of Brunſwick's army is, it muſt greatly 
impede his es and diſtreſs the 8 | 
diers. | 

As 1 Rood for ſhelter from: the rain, un 
der the piazza of the town-houſe, I ob- 
| ſerved two women who had juſt obtained 


paſſports for England, one was in the cha- 


rater of maid to the other: ſhe who was 
* _ dreſſed 
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dreſſed as the maid, is a woman of rank; * 
had ſeen her frequently, when at Paris, in 
her real quality: they ſeemed impatient to 
get away, and croſſed the ſquare in the 
midſt of the rain to go to the packet-boat,— 
Her impatience proceeded partly, I ſuppoſe, 
from uneaſineſs at being recogniſed, though 
I turned my face from her the moment I 
ſaw her, for fear of giving that ſuſpicion. 1 
am happy to think they have got away 
without farther trouble. This lady, how- 
ever, muſt have ſtrong reaſons for quitting 
France at preſent, becauſe, by the law againſt 
emigrants, which, by an unjuſt and cruel 
extenſion, reaches to females, her whole 
fortune will be forfeited, 
A number of poor prieſts have fled, to 
this place, and are ſkulking in different 
houſes, till ſuch time as they can find op- 
portunities to croſs over to Dover. 
I know one pious and charitable lady; 
who has been very ſerviceable to ſeveral, 
| and 
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450 conceals 4 entertains them till ws 
- can be conveyed * with 
| oh tember 22. 

I a heats and read of any perſecu- 
tions which were excited by prieſts in all 
countries : the only perſecution I ever was 
witneſs to, is that which exiſts at preſent 
againſt them in this country, and a moſt 
ſevere one it is. 

The diſlike which fone people are fond 
of exprefling againſt particular claſſes of 
men, which, from their nature, muſt com- 

prehend men of all characters, like that 
which others expreſs to the natives of par- 
ticular countries, always proceeds from a 
childiſh, illiberal, and uncandid turn of 
mind. 95 | 
The clergy of fines have * 0 | 
with cruelty ſince the beginning of the re- 
volution: that the church required a radi- 
_ eal reform, with regard hot only to the en- 
tent of her poſſeſſions, but alſo the manner 

| | in 


— 


O. 


r | 
in which they were diſtributed, will be 
pretty generally allowed: it was, perhaps, 
| expedient that many of the great benefices | 
ſhould be applied to the public uſe as they 
became vacant; but what men have ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion of by the exiſting laws 
of their country, they cannot juſtly be de- 
prived of by any future law; and the le- 
vity with which the hardſhips put on the 
clergy. of France is ſpoken of, by many of 
the laity of this country, is very diſguſting. 
But the indifference with which : men 
look on acts of oppreſſion to which they 
themſelves are not expoſed, and the indig- 
nation they expreſs againſt every act of the 
ſame nature to which themſelves are liable, 
does not belong excluſively to men of par- 
ticular profeſſions or countries, it is, 1 , . 


in human nature. 

I have heard people who profeſſed weigh 
pablic ſpirit, and uncommon affection for 
their . un. on the. utility of ap- 

plying 


| 0 
plying two-thirds of the church livings in 
England to the extinction of the national 
debt. When the hardſhips to which this 
ptoject would ſubject the clergy, was ſtated 
as a ſlight objection, they declared it no 
| objection at all, but rather a circumſtance in 
favour of the project, becauſe it would be a | 
Juſt puniſhment for their ſelfiſhneſs, and they 
would ſtill have too much left for men of mo- 
derate deſires. But when a ſmall reduction 
of the legal intereſt of money was hinted, as 
a means which would alſo facilitate the pay- 
ment of a debt which ſeemed to lie ſo 
heavy on their minds, thoſe patriots, whoſe . 
money was inveſted i in the funds, exclaimed 
againſt ſuch an idea as a flagrant breach of 
public faith, and the moſt horrid injuſtice. 
Thoſe who, taking advantage of a par- 
ticular tide of prejudice, direct its current 
againſt the clergy, under the pretext that 
| prieſts have been perſecutors, would them- 
8 in thoſe days of perſecution, have 
been 


— 
been the greateſt of all ne had my 
been prleſts. : 
The ſeverity of ſome late decrees 8 
thoſe of the French clergy who refuſe 
taking the oaths, ſeems to me highly un- 
juſtifiable. How can any candid mind feel 
reſentment againſt men for ſacrificing their 
intereſt, their eſtabliſhment in life, from a 
ſcruple of conſcience | b | | 

Yet theſe conſcientious, or ſimple men, 
have been deprived of their livings, baniſh- 
ed their country, and many of them maſ- 
ſacred as they were going into baniſhment. 


But many of the clergy, who refuſe to 


take the oaths, are accuſed of exciting the | 
people to inſurrection againſt the new go- 
vernment, and of inſulting the clergy who 
have taken them. Let thoſe againſt which f 
this is proved be puniſhed according to law; 
but let not the innocent be puniſhed in a 
manner which would be barbarous, if even 


inflicted on the _ 
Nothing 


4+ a 3 
N. othing has expoſed the King to fo muck 
ſuſpicion and obloquy, as his chooſing his 
chaplain and confeſſor from among thoſe 


prieſts who refuſe to take the oaths : : none 


but of this claſs were ſeen at court, or ad- 
mitted into the Tuileries for ſome time be- 


fore the roth of Auguſt, which was thought 


a proof of his Majeſty's approbation of their 
principles and conduct; and, in ſpite of his 


having himſelf accepted and ſworn to the 


conſtitution, this partiality to the prieſts 


who had done neither, was repreſented by 


his enemies as an evidence that in his heart 
he hated the conſtitution, had a ſecret corre- 


| ſpondence with his brothers, and was doing 


every ching he durſt venture to favour the 


deſigns of the enemies of France. 


There is abſurdity, however, as well as 
want of charity in this interpretation; for 1 
the King is ſo devoid of principle as to en- 
: gage in a plot to betray his country, and | 
overturn : 


\\ OY 
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overturn the conſtitution to which he has 
ſworn -to be faithful, how ſhould he be- fo 
| ſerupulous as to refuſe to employ thoſe 
prieſts who could render him moſt popular, 
and, of courſe, enable him the better to 
carry on the plot? 1 
To ſuppoſe he was engaged: in ſuch 1 
4 conſpiracy, 1s ſuppoſing him a man of nei- 
ther principle nor piety: to accuſe him of 
employing prieſts whom his conſcience. ap- 
proved, in preference to thoſe whom policy 
pointed out, is admitting that be | poſſeſſes 
r 5 
From all I have We of 1 Six- 
teenth, he is a man of! integrity, devoid of 
ambition, but with an uncommon ſhare of 
indolence; whoſe diſpoſition i is better than 
his underſtanding, and his underſtanding 
1 ſuperior to his conduct; whoſe inclinations 
are naturally benevolent ; whoſe opinions 8 
are e juſt, but whoſe actions are 
ſometimes 
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fo bildes improper, becauſe . are in- 
fluenced by thoſe who poſſeſs leſs reQttude 
than himſelf 5 e 
The preference he gives to e who 
refuſe to take the oaths ſeems to injure 


kim as much in the minds of the po- 


| pular leaders, as that which Charles the 


Firſt gave to the clergy of the church f 


England injured him in the minds of the 
preſbyterians and independents. Charles | 
has even been conſidered as a martyr to the 
church of England. The inviolability | 
1 which the conſtitution gives to Lewis will 
5 ſecure him from the ſame fate, whatever de- 


| gree of rancour his enemies may bear him. 


— 


| D 7 September 23. 
| Orders came a 5 ſince from M. Ser- 
van, the war miniſter, for one thouſand 
nine hundred muſkets to be carried from 
: St. Omer to Reims for the uſe of the volun- 
5 ters going to Dumourier's army, many of 7 
whom advance no farther than the latter 
Oh b. TE ns town 
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town for want of arms, As this convoy 
paſſed through the town of St. Quintin, it 
was ſtopped by three battalions of national 


volunteers ; they alſo were in want of muſ- 
kets, which, however, were ready for them 
at the department of the north, to which 
thoſe battalions were | marching. Without 
liſtening to this aſſurance, or any thing elſe 
that was ſaid, they ſeized the arms of the 
convoy; many were broken in the tumult, 
and the troops at Reims diſappointed. 
General Dumourier writes to the war 
miniſter, that, having thought proper to 
change his ſituation, his army was attacked 
by the enemy during his march; that a 
panic had ſeized the rear of his army; that 
ſome cowardly or treacherous ſoldiers had- 
called out, 0 Sauve qui peut, nous ſommes 
trahis #1” that ten thouſand men had fled 
from one thouſand five hundred of the 
enemy; ; "and that if thoſe one thouſand | 


OY 


= Let thoſe aye themſelves who ay, we: are all 


betrayed.” 5 1 
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five hundred had puſhed on with vigour, the 
whole army might have. been thrown into 
_ confuſion : but this not having been. done, | 
his army had recovered their ſpirits, and 
were now in a good ſituation, He writes 
in a ſtyle of the greateſt confidence, that he 
| expects t to form a junction with Kellerman 
and Bournonville very ſoon, and has not 
we leaſt doubt of repulſing the enemy. 

It may be highly proper in a General to 
write in this manner to the laſt; but I can 
hardly think that he has the confidence he 
pretend. What dependance can be had on 
men who rob their own convoys, and run 
away at the ſight of the enemy? Theſe are 
the characteriſtics of a mob, not of ſoldiers, 
I do not know what impreſſion this letter 
made on the National Aſſembly, but the 
inhabitants of this place are fully perſuaded 
chat Dumourier will be as good as his Ward; 

. not that they believe their General to be fi: 
perior in military Kill to the Duke of 
| | Ff  Brutfwick, 
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Brunſwick, their expectations are founded 
on their conviction of the ſuperior valour of 
the French over that of the Germans, or any 
other people; and ſhould they hear that Du- 
mourier is beaten, and his army diſperſed, 1 
am — my will i impute it to Sf, or 
not to want of ſpirit ! in the national troops. 
Fhe misfortunes of war are apt to be laid 
to the charge of the General by the popu- 
1 lace of every country, who are all convinced 
that their countrymen are ſuperior to their 
neighbours in the moſt eſſential part of a 
ſoldier's character; and therefore, when 
the armies receive a ſevere check, or are 
defeated, they immediately ſuſpect the Ge- 
neral of treachery. The French, poſſeſſing 
more ſenſibility, and perhaps more levity, 
than ſome of their neighbours, are, of courſe, 
more ſubje& to thoſe ſuſpicions ; though 
their neareſt neighbour, who is generally 
believed to be of a far more cold and 


3 
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— temperament, has given dreadful N 
proofs of being | uſceptible of the ſame un- 
juſt way of thinking, and of all the n 
which it is apt to produce x. 

National pride is leſs offended when the 
loſs of battles is imputed to the treachery 
of a few, or indeed to any cauſe whatever, 

rather than to an inferiority of ſpirit or 
courage in che troops. Courage is a quality 
which the inhabitants of every country in 
the world, ſince the beginning of the world, 
have, claimed to themſelves 1 in a ſupreme 
degree. a 
The French have always thought d them- 
abel ſuperior to any nation in Europe, in 
military virtue; that they even think them- 
| ſelves a match for ſeveral combined againſt 
them, they afford a ſtrong proof at preſent. . 
Nec pluribus impar, was conſidered as a 
rodomontade when adopted as a motto 


mec · of the he we. bythe Dutch | 
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by Louis XIV.—it is now a conſidered AB A 
truth by the generality, of the French na- | 
tow > oo 1-5, a err i 
| I have heard Seotchmen aſſert, that the 
entire conqueſt of France by the Engliſh, 
in the reign of Henry V. was prevented 
ſolely by a body of ſeven thouſand Scots, 
commanded by their countryman the Earl 
of Buchan, Conſtable of France: an d others | 
endeavour to prove, that the victories of 
Guſtavus Adolphus were chiefly owing 
to about the ſame number of Scots who 
ſerved in his army. The common people 
of Scotland, at this day, would think any 
man deprived of his reaſon, - Who would 
for a moment imagine that an army of 
any nation, commanded by any General 
that ever lived, could have Withſtood half | 
the number of their countrymen led by Sir 
William Wallace. 5 oy 

The Engliſh, who laugh at "their 5" ; 


bours for this national Partiality, are ſuſ- 
i pected 
5 
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pected of having their full ſhare * it, ab 
of not always confining it to the human in- 

habitants of their country. 
Lo good many Years ago, returning from 
Paris to London, I met with a certain 
' Engliſhman at Calais, who had been ex 
Hibiting f in ſome of the towns of Flanders 
= and the French provinces with a ſwarm of 
: bees, which he pretended to have under 
his command among other manceuvres, 
he ſaid, he could make two ſwarms of theſe 


: animals engage in battle with each other 


an ,Engliſh. n for ne, with a 
Freack. : ©: 155 SOT ibs: © 
And pray, Laid a Frenchman who was 
preſent, can you make which ſide you _ 
victorious? 5 * 5 
To which the o ther very 8 grdy replied, 
chat he could not give the victory to the 
French unleſs they were a little more than 
double the number of che Engliſh; becauſe 
1 Fi4 $5222 0 
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an Engliſh | bes was preciſel y equal to two 
French ones. 
When we came to Dover, FR F rench- 
man, who was going to London, and 
Had taken his paſſage in the ſame packet- 
boat with me, put me in mind, a little be- 
fore we parted, of the bee · man's declara- 
tion, which he had not been able to digeſt, 
and aſked if I really believed that there was 
ſuch a difference between 3 and Eng- 
1. bees. a . 
Till that inſtant J had not 1 that 
the Frenchman was hurt; I had taken it 
for granted that he had ſeen the bee- man's 
aſſertion in the ſame light that I did, | 
Being now convinced of my error, I an- 
ſwered coldly, that perhaps the bee-man 
had gone too far in aſſerting that one Eng- 
liſh bee was equal to two French ones; but 
that. 1 was inclined to believe that two 
Engliſh bees would be a pretty good match 


for thres F rench. 15 
Ah, 


(a) 
Ah, Monſieur! faid iis Frenchman 
complaiſantly, cela peut etre. 2% 


But, whatever they may think of this 
edel of their bees, a very ſtrong preju- 
dice has always prevailed i in every country 
in favour of the perſonal valour and mili- 
tary virtues of their countrymen. They 
may grant that other countries have a ſu- 
periority in philoſophy, in divinity, in the 
fine arts, in all the arts of peace—in all the 
arts which tend to render men happy, but 
never in that which ſpreads devaſtation and 
miſery, ' never in that art which gives the 
power of n and domineering. Y 


. Excudent alii fpirantia 1 mollius 1 era, . 
Credo equidem; ; vivos ducent de marmore rules; 
Orabunt cauſas melius: ccelique meatus 

Peſeribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent: 

Ju regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 

Hz tibi erunt artes; paciſque i imponere morem, 
* ſubjectis, et debellare ſaperbos. _ 
3 . September 
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Az 5 EF September 24. 

A 8 of e on whole vera- 
city] have reliance, informed me that he was 
at Verſailles on the day that the maſſacre of 
the priſoners from Orleans happened: he had 
left Paris that morning, and, on bis arrival 
at Verſailles, heard that the priſoners were 
expected; but had no idea when he ſet out, 
nor did he obſerve any, thing after he ar- 
rived at Verſailles, which gave him a ſuſ- 
picion of ſuch an event: he went and 
walked a conſiderable time in the gardens; 
during this interval the priſoners arrived, 
and that moſt atrocious ſcene of bloodſhed 
Was performed. On his return from the 
gardens, he ſaw the mangled bodies of 52 
men lying in a ſtreet on the left hand as 
you go to che chateau from Paris !—Some 
of the lower. ſort of the inhabitants of Ver- 
failles were looking on; the reſt, ſtruck with 


. were {hut up in their ſhops. and 
: houſes, 


IS) 


houſes. The body of the Duke & Briſſac 
was pointed out—the head and one of the 
hands was cut off —4 man ſtood near 
ſmoking tobacco, with his ſword drawn, 
and a human hand ſtuck on its point !— 
another fellow walked careleſsly among che 
| bodies with the entire arm of another of 
the priſoners | fixed to the point of his ford! 
This gentleman afterwards ſaw a waggon 
arrive, into which was thrown as many of 
the llaughtered bodies as the horſes could 
draw !—A boy of about fourteen years « of 
age was within the waggon, aſliſting to re- 
ceive the bodies as they were put in, and 
packing them in the moſt convenient man- 
ner, with an air of as much indifference as 
if they had been ſo many parcels of goods! 
One of the wretches who threw in the bo- 
dies, and who probably had aſſiſted in the 
maſſacre, ſaid to the ſpectators, in praiſe of . 
the boy's activity, © Voyez ce petit bon 
homme, comme il eſt hardi. 2 


S T0} - 

The aſſaſſins of the . were a party 
ho had come from Paris on the preced - 

ing evening, moſt of them in poſt-chaiſes, 
for that purpoſe, and who attacked thoſe 
unhappy men while they remained in the 
ſtreet waiting till the gate of the priſon | 
which was prepared for their 2 


ſhould be opened. 
The circumſtances of thoſe afaſſins haw- 


ing come from Paris the night before, and 
moſt of them in poſt- chaiſes, or in the 


uſual carriages which go to Verſailles, are 


ſtrong preſumptions, that they were a de- 
tachment from the bloody band who pers 


formed the executions in the priſons, —_ - 


that theſe executions by no means pro- 
ceeded from the emotions of rage and de- 
ſpair in the people, but from a pre-deter- 1 
mined plan, formed by a ſet of men who 


have uſurped a great deal of power of late, 
which they wiſh to increaſe, and who think : 


this dreadful act was neceſſary for their own 
| | N _ 
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fuſety. Erhe detachment which had guard- | 
- ed the priſoners from Orleans, ſtood ham  _ 
ful and paſſive ſpectators of the maſſacre. Fx 
| The miſerable priſoners being all uarm- 
ed, and ſome of them fettered, could do 
nothing in their own defence: they were 
moſt of them ſtabbed—and a few, who at- 
enn, reſiſtance, were cut down with 
| fabres. 1 . 5 
There never was a more barbarous and 
daſtardly action performed in the face of 
the fun. — Gracious Heaven! were thoſe 
barbarities, which would diſgrace ſavages, 
committed by Frenchmen ! by that lirely 
and ingenious people, whoſe writings are 
fo much admired, whoſe ſociety has been 
ſo much courted, and whoſe manners have 
been ſo much imitated by all the neigh- 
| bouring nations ?—This atrocious deed, ex- 
| ecuted in the ſtreets of Verſailles, and the 
horrors committed in the priſons of Paris, 


will fix * ſtains on the character 
of 
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of the French nation. It is ſaid, thoſe bar- 
barities revolted the hearts of many of the 
citizens of Paris or Verſailles, as much as 
they could thoſe of the inhabjtants of Lon- 
don or Windſor. It is alſo/faid, that thoſo 
| | maſſacres were not committed by the inha- 
bitants of Paris or erſailles, but by a ſet 
of hired aſſaſſins But who hired thoſe 
aſſaſſins? Who remained in ſhameful ſtupor 0 
and daſtardly inactivity while their laws 
were inſulted, their priſons were violated, 
and their fellow- citizens butchered in the 
open ſtreets? I do not believe, that from 
the wickedeſt gangs of highwaymen, houſe- | 
breakers, and pick-pockets, that infeſt Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood, men could be 
ſelected who could be bribed to murder, 
in cold blood, ſuch à number of their 
| countrymen and if they could, Lam con- 
vinced that no degree of popular deluſion 
| they are capable of, no pretext, no motive 
Whatever, could hape made the inhabitants 
+ Sens = | „ 
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of London or Windſor, or of any town. af 
| Great Britain, ſuffer ſuch dreadful execu- 
tions to be performed within their wall. 
' September 2 25. 
. Dumourier has ordered fifty of 
the moſt guilty of thoſe who, by their cow- 
ardly or treacherous cries, ſpread confuſion | 
through his troops on their retreat from his 
camp at Grand Pre, to be ſtript of their uni- 
form, pinioned, and in this diſgraceful con- 
dition carried to Paris, and delivered to the 
ſection to which they belong. 
Hie has publiſhed a proclamation or ad- 
dreſs to the ſoldiers, the import of which 
is to encourage them, and to give them the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of victory, provided | 
| they have confidenee in their officers, and 
chut their ears againſt the voice of traitors! 
He ends this- addreſs with theſe words— 


"ON! Camarades, fi on ſe reunit ſous mes eten- 


dards avec la confiance que des enfans | 
: doivent 


(aw) 


Solvent 100. en leur pare et non autrement, ; 
je reponds de ces rois du nord, de ces al- 
teſſes ſereniſſimes, de ces cordons de toutes. 
les couleurs, de ces paladins Francois, qui ſe 
qualifient encore des vains noms que nous 
leur avons enleves: ils i iront a Paris, puiſ- 
qu! ils le deſirent; ils iront e 


mais ce 31 a notre ſuite “. of 


He writes to M. Servan, mat he is now 
certain, of effecting a junction with che Ge- 
nerals Kellermanand Bournonville; and adds, 

« After having been able to keep the nume- 
; rous armies of the Germans and French 


emigrants in check, for ſo long a time, 


A 
WV 


* Felle w-ſoldiegs, if you will re- unite under my 
Randard rith that confidence which children ought to 
have in eir father, I will be anſwerable for thoſe 
kings of the north, for thoſe high mightineſſes with 
; their ribbons of all ſort of colours; for thoſe French 
knight-crrants, who ſtill afſume thoſe empty titles which 
we ſtript them of: they ſhall go to Paris! — yes, 
no 5 they ſhall go, but it  Thall be as our priſoners. 
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with a handful of men, you may reſt 
aſſured that there is nothing to be feared, ' 


now that my army is equal to theirs.” 


This is ſpeaking in ſo very confident a 
ſtrain, that I ſhould, however, take it all for 
rodomontade, were it not for his having 
| honeſtly and fairly acknowledged the fliglit 


and ill behaviour of part of his army on the 


march: : which, to be ſure, is like a man de- 
termined to declare the truth; for nothing 


5 could be more mortifying to the army, to 
the Aﬀembly, and to the French in general. | 


He is, beſide, univerſally ſpoken of as a man 


of great acuteneſs and activity. But, after 
all, it is impoſſible to imagine that the 
Duke of Brunſwick, a general of the firſt 


reputation of the age, with a numerous 


army of the beſt diſciplined troops in 
Europe, can be baffled by an army of raw 
ſoldiers, led by one who, with all his na- 
tural quickneſs, is without much military | 
experience: at all events, the affair muſt 
— os - be: 
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be decided ſoon, the armies are withia age . 

of each other; and while the Nruſſians 
threatened Chalons and Rheims, the Auſtrians — 
haraſs the country. near Lille, and ſome of 
their light cavalry have advanced within a 
very ſmall diſtance from the gates of Douay. 
It is thought that they will attempt the 
ſiege, or at leaſt the blockade, of the former. 

We hear, however, that the Convention 1 is ; 
aſſembled; but I own, 1 ill think it will 
not ſit long at Paris. What renders this con- 
jecture the more probable, and may be added 
to the extraordinary circumſtances above 
enumerated, is, that Marat 18 Rill permitted 
to. publiſh - his inflammatory. Papers, the i in- 
tention of which evidently i is to excite new 
maſſacres! In one, which Was paſted on the 
walls of Paris on the I9th, he - accuſes 
many of the deputies choſen for the Con- 
vention, of ariſtocratical and antirevolu- 
tional principles: he denounces the gene 
rals who command the armies as traitors; 
and 


aid almoſt all the preſent miniſters, particu- 
larly Roland, he paints as the enemies of free- 
dom ! Dariton, the preſent miniſter of juſ- 
tice, i is the only one of the ſix who is not 
included in his proſcription; and this omiſ- 
| on is, in the minds of meii of ſeriſe and 
integrity, as prejudicial to Danton, as the 


| peculiar rancour he ſhews n Roland 


I is honourable to the latter: 


September 26: 


The deputies to the Convention, to the 


number of 351, met on the 2 1fſt, in a hall 


of the Tuileries: they choſe Petion for 
preſident, and Condorcet, Briſſot, Verg- 7 
niaud, Rabaud; La Source, and Camus; lat 


ſecretaries, and adjourned till the following 


day; when being again aſſembled inthe ſame 


| hall, they ſent a deputation of twelve of their 


members to inform the National | Aſſembly 
that che Convention Was conſtituted, and 


about to begin the exerciſe of the powers 
| . 882 . 
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which had been placed 1 in their hands by 
the people of France. 
The National Aſſembly SOFIA 4 
ereed, that their preſident, M. Frangois do 
Neufchateau, at the head of a deputation 
of their members, ſhould wait on the Con- | 
vention, and eonduct them to the hall of 
the Feuillans. The preſident then declared 
the National Aſſembly diſſolved, and the 
members attended him in a body to the 
Tuileries, where M. Francois pronounced a 
congratulatory diſcourſe, in. which he in- 
formed the Convention, That the Na- 
tional Aſſembly being diſſolved, their firſt z 
act as citizens would be to ſerve as-a guard : 
to the Convention, that they might give an 
example to every individual, of chat reſpect 
Which they owed to the repreſentatives of 
the nation: that, in ehooſing them as mem- 
bers of this Convention „ the French people 
had conſecrated the extraordinary means 


which they had been obliged to uſe for the 
| 7 preſets 
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preſervation of twenty-four millions of peo- Y 
ple, from the fatal effects of the perfidy of 

one man that the object of their meeting ; 
was, to eſtabliſh a conſtitution on the baſis 


of freedom and equality; to give to the 
nation liberty, laws, and peace : ; liberty, : 
without which the French diſdained to live; 
laws, the firmeſt foundation of liberty ; 
and pony the ſole end and hy ect of 8 
War.“ - 5 
The Convention then walked from the 
Tuileries to the hall of the Feuillans, con- 
ducted by the members of the National 
"A through a lane formed by an 
immenſe multitude of people, a body of 
the national guards being under arms, the 
drums beating and trumpets: ſounding dur- 
ing the proceſſion. The Convention having 
taken poſſeſſion of the Hall, 5 pro- 
poſed that the preſident of the Conven- 
tional Aſſembly ſhould be lodged in the 
Tuileries; that, as often as | he appeared in 
mh” G83- „ publlic, 
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public, he mould be preceded by guards; * 5 
that every day, when he opened the Aſſembly, 


all the members ſhould riſe; obſerving, at the 


ſame time, that thoſe marks of diſtinction 


would tend to render the Aſſembly more 


— 


reſpectable in the eyes of the French na- 


tion, as well as of ſtrangers: and he men- 


tioned the ſtory of Cyneas, the ambaſſador | 


of Pyrrhus, who, on being introduced into 


the Roman ſenate, faid, they appeared we 


an aſſembly of kings. HC, 


Whether being compared to . ail 


guſted them, I know not; bur this propoſal 


was warmly oppoſed by fe ral members, 


and particularly by. Chabot, who ſaid that 


ſuch external pomp was deſpicable i in itlelf, 


and improper for a Popular government, 


in which the deputies ſhould have no other 


dignity chan that of being mixed and con- 
founded with the ſans-culottes: WhO had 


elected them as their repreſentatives: This 


2 habot was N 4 din and ſtill 


een, 


1 
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Aiſplays in his dreſs and perſon "that par- 


— 


5 tiality for dirt which diſtinguiſhes the monks 
of that order. He is now the rival of Ma- 


rat, as an apoſtle of Liberty; they ſeem con- 


| genial! in their taſte 1 in dreſs, as well as po- 


litics : nature has not been partial to either 


in point of looks; few men, therefore, could 


be more excuſable i in endeavouring to con 


ceal her unkindneſs by a few of. the orna- 


ments of art; yet no two republicans of 
Greece or Rome ever ſhewed more con- 


tempt for any auxiliary of that ſort. Marat 
J 

ſtands in much more need of 1 it than Chabot, 

but he uſes it leſs—there appears ſomething 


even recherche in the ſhabbineſs of Marat; he 
| ſeems to think it a proof of patriotiſm, for in 
one of his late placarts againſt Petion, amongſt 


other erimes he accuſes him of being trop bien 


friſe. ” Marat is a little man, of a cadaverous 


complexion; and a countenance exceedingly 


expreſſive of his diſpoſition : to a painter of 


maſſacres, Marat's head would be ineſti ma- 
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ble. Such 1 are rare in England, 
yet they are ſometimes to be met with at | 
the Old Bailey. The only artifice he uſes 
in favour of his looks, 18 that of wearing a 
round hat, ſo far pulled down before as tO 
. hide a great part of his countenance, 1 
I am convinced that ManuePs motion, or 
. of the ſame nature, would be of 
ſervice. In decreeing guards and other 
marks of dignity to the preſident of the 
Convention, they would render both him 
and the other members mdre reſpected by 
the people; it would diſpoſe them more to 
obedience and to order, without inj uring the 
cauſe of liberty. What danger can there 
ariſe from power or dignity, which is en- 
truſted only for fifteen days in the hands of 
- the ſame man? : jk 
The preſent French reformers are in'dan- 
ger of falling into the ſame error with Jack 
in the Tale of a Tub, who tore his coat in 
pieces through zeal to remove the lace; in 
ke 


5 thouls continue in force, and that the pub» 
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like manner, to may inj ure the effential | 


* 


ma 7 * — 

— * = 4 cow * — — — TY 
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8 8 — —— - — — — * 


parts of government, by precipitately de- 
Aroyiog the ornamental. | 


Danton is a man of too much i importance 

to be left out of the Convention on any ace, 

| count; in conformity with the prineiple 
that no one citizen ſhould poſſeſs two offices 
under the government, he ſent his reſigna- 
tion of the office of miniſter of Juſtice, and . 
retained that of member of the Convention, 5 
He was the firſt who propoſed that the con- 
ſtitution which they were about to form 
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9 
ſhould be preſented to the nation, and ſhould i | 
not haye force till it was accepted by the 5 1 
majo ty of the people of France, united i in ii 

primar 


This ag another propoſal of his were 
decreed, namely, that property and perſons 


were under the ſafeguard of the nation. 


It Was Nee decreed, that all laws not 
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lie contributions ſhould be levied as hereto. 
fore. | | 

Towards the an of the meeting, M. Col- 
lot d'Herbois, who formerly was an actor, 
appeared i in the tribune, and directly, with- 
out circumlocution, propoſed the abolition 
of royalty. This was ſupported and en- 
larged upon by the Biſhop Gregoire, who 
uſed the following argume t, and ſubſe- 
quent flower of eloquence! Le mot de 
Roi eſt encore un taliſman, dont la force 
magique peut etre le principe de beaucoup 
de deſordres ; il faut donc abolition de la 
royauté. Les rois ſont en morale ce que 
les monſtres ſont en phyſique: les cours ſont 
toujours les foyers de la corruption, et l'at- 


telier des forfaits 5.“ 
Fr, 
* The word king is tin a Lind of taliſman, whoſe 


magic power may create many diforders the abolition - 


of royalty therefore 1 is neceſſary. Kings are, in the 
moral, world, that which monſters are in the natural: 


courts are always the - centre of e 1290 the 


e 


work houſe of crimes, 5 


311 | ä Although 


— 
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Although many circumſtances announced 


| diſpoſition to a meaſure of this kind, I 
had no idea that it would have been adopt- 


ed on the very firſt day of the meeting of 
the Convention, and without a ſtrong con- 


people in the galleries. 


Bazire alone ſaid, that a decree of ſo 


much importance required a little cool diſ- 


cuſſion, and ought not to be decreed in a 


moment of enthuſiaſm: but this very en- 


Fl 


teſt, The propoſal was heard with the 
united applauſe of the deputies, and the 


thuſiaſm, which rendered tlie Aſſembly unfit 


for deciding upon ſuch a point at that time, 


was the cauſe of its being decided inſtantly, 


'The. reaſonable propoſal of Bazire excited 


murmurs, and every mark of diſappro- 


' bation; it was in vain that he called out 


that he had as little affection for royalty as 
any of them, and only withed that the 


queſtion ſhould be poſtponed, and debated, 


5 alter mature reflection, with coolneſs, which 


would 
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would give the people at large the more 


- cauſe to be ſatisfied with their determina- . 


tion, an and render it more likely to "be: * 
%%% at, 

All this had no a effect chan to n 
Bazire leſs popular. The abolition of 
royalty was decreed, 929 the Aſſembly 
broke up. „ „ 
There ſcems to be a aneh dan 4 in de- 

creeing, firſt, that whatever conſtitution the 
Convention might form, it could have na 

force till it was approved : and accepted by 

the majority of the people; and decreeing, 
in the ſecond place, the abolition of royalty, 
How does the Aſſembly know that a 
limited monarchy is not more acceptable to 
the majority of the people, than any mor 5 
form of government? ä 
The ſirſt decree implies, that whatever 
conſtitution is moſt agreeable to the majority 

of the nation, -and no other, ſhall be the 
' eonſtitution of France. The ſecond de- 
= Clares, 


cares that no edges of monarchy 
| ſhall be the conſtitution of F rance, whes 
ther it be agrecable te to the e of as 
people or not. 

But this precipitate decree, for the abolis 
tion of royalty, ſeems not only inconfiftent þ 
with their own prineiples, but unjuſt 3 in it= 

felf; becauſe it. is puniſhing the King before 
trial, before they have made any examina. 
tion into his conduct, or given him any op- 
portunity of- anſwering the charges made 


0 againſt him: not only puniſhing him, but 
inflicting. the very ſevereſt puniſhment 

which, by the conſtitution, can, with any 
ſhadow of juſtice, be inflicted on him, al= 
though all were proved, and even more, 
than he is charged with; for, by the ſecond 
article of the conſtitution, which regards the 
King, his perſon i is declared inviolable and 
ſacred; and the fixth artiele is conceived i in 
theſe words: Si le Roi ſe met à la téte 


d une ame, et en _ les forces contre la 
wp nation; 


* 


— 
: nation; ou &'il ne 8'oppoſe pas, par un ace 
formel, à une telle entrepriſe, 858 8 execu⸗ 


teroit en ſon nom, il ſera cenſe avoir abe 5 
8 la rojaute *, es V 
E inflict, therefore, as ſevere; a n . 
ment for a crime which i is only charged, | but 
not proved, as could with juſtice be applied : 
to a greater after full 1 1s the height 
of cruelty and injuſtice, 845 is 


7 * 


13 1 ; | - begebe b 27. 
It would ſeem, from what happened on 
the firſt day of the meeting, that the Con- 
vention conſiſted entirely, or almoſt entirely, 
of republicans 3 and it is natural to CORINNE | 
from this, that the, ſame ſpirit prevails all 
over France. 8 For it! ig ſed, how * x 


— 


. ic the King ſhould put himſelf at he head of an 
amy, and direct its force againſt the nation; or if he 
- fſhall not, by a formal act, oppoſe ſuch an /e terprizes 
when attempted in his name, he ſhall C06 confidertd as, 
be - having forfeited _ | ** n 3 


fairer 


7 


* 
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fairet trial be made of the date e of the. - F 
people, than was made at the laſt election? 
. National Aſſembly, after ſuſpending 
the King s authority, deeree, that deputies 
| ſhall be choſen by the people, for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of forming a conſtitution. | 
There was, at this time, nothing to corrupt 
or bias the people i in the elections, in favour 
of men whoſe principles they diſapproved : 2 
any bias that could be preſumed would in- 
cline them to chooſe the friends. of the royal | 
family; ; for the French Princes, ſupported by 
numerous armies, were advancing into the: 
heart of the kingdom. This was the time | 
for all royaliſts to ſhew themſelves, either: E 
_ by; Joining the Princes, or chooſing men for 


the Convention of. the ſame ſentiments witle 


themſelves. But nobody joins the Princes, and 
the peoplechooſe men of republican principles 
to give them a conſtitution. What inference 
can be drawn from this, but that the French. 
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— of government f 


"Tti is difficult, however, to dilivve; chat 4 
nation which was fond, to idolatry, of mo- 
narchy' a very few years ago, ſhould fo ſud- 
denly have adopted republican principles 
or if the majority really have done ſo, there | 
is reaſon to believe; that this majority does | 
not conſift of people of any property whats 
ever, but of the very loweſt of the populace, 2 
who have. not ing. It muſt be remems 
bered, that wlien the N ational Aſſembly, 
on the 10th of Auguſt; decreed" a Conven- 
tion, they alfo decreed, that; ſetting aſide the 
former diſtinction of active and inactive 
citizens, every Frenchman, who is not in a : 
Rate of ſervitude, whether he could pay any 
tax or not, ſhould be entitled to a vote for 
an elector to the Convention; by which 
means a vaſt crowd of the moſt indigent 
tabble, who 1 were excluded formerly, did 

vote 


. 
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: vote for. the members of the preſent Con- 
vention. It ouglit alſo to be remembered, 
that the elections were carried on after the 
ſtaughter of the Swiſs, and of the King's 
friends in the Tuileries, while the royal fa- 
mily were priſoners, and immediately after | 
the maſſacres i in the beginning of the preſent. 
Y ARG: ; that the, rulers at Paris had emiſ- 5 


X 


e 3 a g to . any 8 | 
ſupported by them, might raiſe, a ſuſpicion . 
of ariſtocracy: finally, it is natural to be- 
lere that, in ſuch circumſtances, thoſe, 
who would have preferred a limited mo- 


L narchy, to a republic, uſed what influence, £ 


they had, not to be elected deputies, and 
that none but republicans endeavoured to be 
choſen. Theſe conſiderations may account 
for the number of republicans choſen as 
deputies | for the Convention, without "this. 
in a fatisfaQtory proof that the majority 
of that part of the French nation, who can 
vol 1. Hh . 1 


A 5 
be ſuppoſed to trouble their heads: about 
government-at all, has-adopted republicars 
principles, or really believe the republican : 
form the moſt ſuitable for fo extenſive and 
populous a country as France. 2 | 

5 ee ber | 
The treatment which M. ha Fayette has 
met with, fince he was obliged to abandon” 
his army, forms a ſtrong. preſumption of 
the falſehood of the rumours of a correſpond- 
ence between the court and the enemy on ' 
the frontiers; ; and is a proof, that he ha 
not that treaſonable i in telligence with them 
of which he was toudly accuſed. People 
are at a loſs to diſcover, upon what principle Y 
of juſtice he is detain ed and pe pag w 
the Prufſi Mans. | 
* "OF not appea t M. la — had 
any view but to maintain the King's authority 
as ĩt was limited by the conſtitution. Briſſoet 
and other republicans were his accuſers. He 
did all in his power, it muſt be confeſſed, to 
\ over 


TW) 


bverturn the ancient IEP government in 
Fratice, and to eſtabliſh'a limited-monarchy 
in its ſtead. The ſentiments and opinions 
of the French nation, with reſpect to go- 
vernment, have, no doubt, undergone a 
genes, akeration fince the armies and fleets 
provides of Krain notions in Bilal 
is of a much later date, and M. la Fayette ” 
never adopted chem tA very few indivi- 

duals excepted, the moſt zealous friends 
of freedom among the French had no wiſh 1 
beyond that of a limited monarchy z and 
ſome of the moſt enlightened men, that 
have appeared ſince the revolution, were 
convinced that monarch y, under proper 
limitations, is the firmeſt and moſt durable : 
foundation upon which a ſyſtem of national 
liberty ean be built. The flight of the 8 
King to Varennes offered A pretext - for 
the abolition monarchy, if ſuch a deſire 


had prevail d in France at that time; and 
Hh 2 ; the 
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- ſentiments of the Pariſians were re actually f 


nk at that very period. Condorcet, Briſ- 
ſot, Petion, Buzat, Gregoire, Bonnville, 


and ſome others, had conferences and cor- = 
reſpondences with, each other, on the ſub- 


ject of eſtabliſhing a republic c on the. ruins of 
the French r * bey were ve rempted a 

King ce by the 3 very ieh appear- 
ance of uneaſineſs or r alarm \ which chat! in- 
cident occaſioned, by the tranquillity and 


mutual confidence which appeared, among h 


* G ens 


the members of the, National Aſſembly, | 
and, perhaps, they were excited by a con- 
viction that the King never would act fin- 
cerely i in ſupport of a limited gonſtitution; . 


and that the only ſecurity they could have 
againſt deſpotiſm, v wasina republican, form 
of government. But the endeavours. of 
this Junto at that time were without effect; 

every hint of that nature was coldly re- 
ceived at Paris, a and, of coutſe, | had little 
1 STS 2 ah chance 


— 


1 


. 


„ y 
: chance of producing heat i in any other part 5 : 
of the kingdom: even the ſociety of! Jae 


cobins were then againſt it; and Rober- 


— ſpierre himſelf, in his declamations, avowed 
- that he was an enemy to republicaniſm 3\ 


for although he attempted to be a dema- 


gogue from the beginning of his pdlitical | 


courſe, he did not declare himſelf a repub- 


Y lican, till the torrent of public opinion ſeem- 


ed to ruſ violently _ way. For the claſs | . 
of real republicans adove mentioned, find- 


ing the nation averſe to their favourite 
ſcheme, poſtponed any farther direct at- 
tempt at that time, but continued. i in con- 


verſation, and in writings, to propagate 


their principles and opinions, being deter- 


- lit to ſeize the firſt opportynity that of - 


fered to put them i in action; and that ſuch 


opportunities might occur the more fre- 
quently, they were extremely aſſiduous in 2 


impreſſing on the minds of the people a 


e jealouſy of the King and- the idea 
H h * 1 that 


2 2 
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| that there. exiſted; what PID called, an 


Auſtrian party, "hes object was to over 
turn the conſtitution, and eſtabliſh the an- 

ſcient arbitrary goverüment in- France, 

There are ſtrong. reaſons. for believing 
* they uſed every means to provoke a > 
| war with the Emperor, in the hopes that, 


during a war, the people 8 ſuſpicions would 

increaſe, an dthatthe c court would be tempted 5 

©. 2000 meaſures, which would afford the re- 
e publicans pretexts, and, perhaps, the means 

8 f overwhelming monarchy, i in the ruins of 


„ a conſtitution which they conſidered as but i . 
| a feeble ſupport for freedom. Republican 
principles were at length adopted, and 
avowed in the ſociety of the Jacobins of 
Huis; they, by their influence and nume - 
rous correſpondeaees, ſpread ther all over 
France; ; and they flouriſhed with peculiar | 
ſtrength and exuberancy i in the. ſouth, | ng» 
Mirabeau was always a friend to a limited 


monarchy, and * a republican form of 
34 * | | YI Sover nment; 


I 


1 
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45 government ; ; bh, in his opinion, was 


incompatible with the extent of the French 
empire, and the der of the French 


nation. On his death-bed, he ſaid, that 
with him the French monarchy would die: 


he probably knew of the project formed in 


; favour of a republic, and: that it would 


ſucceed," for a time at leaſt, when no man 


of equal powers with himſelf remained in 


France to oppady Wt | 
. Y 3 | September 29. 


By! late aceounts from Paris, the treat- 
ment which the King and royal family ex- 
- perience at the Temple is harſher than 
ever. In the Aſſembly, the members ſpeak 
of him as the greateſt of criminals, and the 
populace are inſpired with hatred, and. a 


* deſire of vengeance. 21 


Of all the means which the republican | 
party have adopted to bring about their fa- 
vourite plan, the moſt unjuſtifiable is, the 
| ealumniming the King. Ever ſince his ac- 
ceptance of the conſtitution, they have been 


* . indefa- 


x indefatigable in their endeavours to render | 
him, bis government, and monarchical go- 
vernment in general, odious in is eyes. 
of the people. „„ 
If a vaſt majority of the a nation 
wiſhed for a republican form of govern- | 
n. and had pronounced their wiſhes im 
2 clear unequivocal manner; and if the 
members of the Convention were con- 


vinced chat it would be more conducive 

than any other to the proſperity of their 5 
country, it would have been more manly 5 = . 
more juſt, and, perhaps, more politic, » 


have decreed that form of goverhment, and 
given thoſe for their reaſons, than to pre- pe / 
tend that they were driven into that mea= _ i 
ſure by the treachery of the. King, accuſing | | 
him of a deſign to overturn. that con- 

ſtitution, which they them ſelxes were un- 
. and repreſenti g 1 prince of N 
moderation and humanity, as a deſpotie . 
blood-thirſty tyrant. Politicians are ſo ha- 


. | bituated 
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| bituated to conceal the real motives of their. 


conduct, that they ſometimes aſſign falſe 
ones unneceſſarily, and when the true would 


» 


have been mere creditable. - 

This method of rendering a an 
palatable 3 in France, reſembles i! in falſehood 
the policy of thoſe who, at the time of the 

revolution in England, propagated the de- 
: ſpicable ſtory. that, when the Queen pre- 

- tende ed t to be in labour, a child, in a warm- 
ing pan, was introduced into her bed-cham- 
ber, to be impoſed, on the nation as the 
Prince of Wales. 


ive this as a reaſon for Niacin g Wil- 


9 


and Mary on the throne, was an impli- 
ca jon that, if the child could be proved to 
> real ſon of James, William would 
have had no right to the crown; and was 
| eparting from the great whig principle, 
4 a King who endeavours to ſubvert the 
” conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
: the original contract between the King and — 
* 


58 


il (a) 


people, and violating the fundamental laws, 


is deemed to have forfeited the crown. 
Which ſurely is a much more manly foun- 


dation to build a revolution upon, than the : 


5 E of the warming pan, whether true or 
alfe. 1 85 n } 2 


1 6 'W * 9 


One Ine among many differences bes . 


Ante of i the two nations at theſetwo periods | 
5s, that England, Ya litile before the year 
1688, was ſo much intimidated by i the exe 5 


cutions on account of the Rye-Houlſe Plot, 


and of Monmouth's inſurrection, that no- 


thing leſs than the perſevering attacks upon 


che laws and religion of the eountry, by the 


infatuated King, could have animated the 


nation to thoſe exertions which drought 


about tlic revolution, Y 


22 


Whereas France ſeems to AO been fo 
much elevated by her recent ſucceſs, i in re- 


ducing the power of the crown, as to drive 
on furiouſly to republicaniſm, regardleſs of 


the e ons and accommodating temper 


* 
s 


> 


A 


” 
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of he prince, of che particular character 5 
of her own children, and of the dangers a 


and difficulties attending a republican: form 
of government. 


Since, however, they have decreed that 
kind of government, whether they—are 


thought to have acted wiſely or Hy 
in ſo doing, policy unites with humanity i in 


55 declaring, that they ought to behave in all 


other reſpects with generoſity to the unfor- 


tunate prince and 
vi ims of that de ee; and if they do not, 


it requires no ſpirit of prophecy 
that they will d 


hatred and execration WE. mankind. 


aw upon the f ſelves the 


Y - 


The republican party are aware of this, 


and have no hand i in the harſh meaſures now 


: adopted; but they have i it not now in their "Þ* 


power to ſtop the effect of that prejudice, 


which they themſelves have ſo much con- 2 
tributed to raiſe againſt the King; and. 
which another ſet of men, their enemies, 


. 


is family, who are the 


foreſee, 
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are endeavouring to make fublervient to 


TY: 


views of their GW. 


The republicans wiſhed for he Geltru- | 


tion of monarchy, but not the murder of 


the monarch Their rivals may have re- : 


ſolved on the deſtructi n of the monarch, 


hile they hope to find an opportunity of 5 


re-eſtabliſhing monarchy under : a prince of 


their own chooſing. 


A 


j 


September 30. 
1 


A man A at this town yeſterday, 
who pretended that. he came from Dumou- 
rier's army: he ſaid, they had ſurrounded | 


the Pruſſians, who were in the moſt deplor- 


8 condition for want. of proviſions; that 
ey had already been driven to the neceſ- : 
ſity of eating one balf of their horſes, and 


would ſurrender at diſcretion when the re- 


mainder of their cavalry was devoured, 


2 


\ 


This was. the ſtate of affairs when he left | 
the camp; but having been detained a day 


on e road hy a fall, a courier from the 
We RY os : army 


. 


army had overtaken him, who Was going to. | 
ST Paris with accounts that the French, not : 
- having, patience tilt che Pruſſians  thould | 
6; finiſh. their _horſes, had. attacked their ; 


entrenchments, cut a Breat number of 


* ere HAS TELE $4 4 


them in pieces, pr that the reſt were re- 


| treating as faft as they could. I had heard 
- this mays tory, and aw him telling 3 it to 


one circle after another in the market-place; 
and to ſhew how eſfectually the Pruſſians 


had been Baches en morceaux, that was his - 


phraſe, he Hlouriſhed with his ſabre, in- 


viting the. ſpectators to examine it, for he 
declated he had received i it as a preſent from 
| the courier, who had taken it from a Pruſſian | 


| grenadier i in the field of. battle, and had after- 

wards , turned its edge agdinh; thoſe for 

whom, it had been drawn. 5 
The crowd gazed with awful admication 


on ** ſabre: ſome of the boldeſt touched 


it, and as it was a god deal hacked, it was 
conſidered 45 a confirmation of the victory, 


and 


RJ 


I > 
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and of the tenth of every  ercuinili eẽ © 


the man 8 narrative. Some incredulous pers 
ſons, however, ſuſpefted that he had been - 
ent with an encouraging tale to ſpicit up 
| | people t to offer themſelves as volunteers, by 


yy ts rr 4 Fi; 
; A 
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13 all likelihood thete will be no farther | 


- 
0 


account of yeſterday 8 victory; but it is 
certain, that an unſucceſiful attack was made - 
by the” Prufſians on General Kellerman's 

army, et on the heights of Valmy, . 


on the 20 As it app that Kellerman 


maintained bis poſition, ſo far it may be con- 


ſidered as a victory. Dumourier however 


ſays, in his letter to the war miniſter, that 
; although the Pruſſians did not carry their 


point, they continue their march by his 


leſt, and he expects to be attacked i imme- 


diately : he writes with his 1 uſual confidence, 


- protniſes to preſs them very cloſe, and 


Sy, to "give a good account of tl 


f 4 > 
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but gin it _ * the Germans are . 
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| October i. 

Ihe nce that the Duke of 
RBochefoucault was af nated as: he was 
going from his-houſe | Normandy to the 
Vaters of For ode; in company with the 
Ducheſs; I: did not then believe it, but 


4 now find this horrid fact confirmed. The. - 


murder of no man in France could: excite 
| more juſt horror and indignation: M. de 
la Rochefoucault was univerſally eſteemed 
| as a man of i integrity, and an eatly and diſ- 
intereſted friend of freedom: it is given out 
that the murder was accidental and through: . 
4 miſtake: I f it was by uch an accident 
as, produced the maſſaere Veiilea. The 
Duke was preſident of the department of. 
Paris on the 20th of Jane, and active to 
bring the leaders and abettors of the ſhame- 
ful inſurrection of that day to Juſtice. | 24 

, 


OY 


3 
2 


EE 1 at. I 
_ delay. mentioning , the -particulars, of this 


murder till I have them from. better autho- 05 
* than I have hitherto had. 


2 


— 
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1 thb-Gnglſeilimbeo of prifonces who 

| were ſaved from the ſwords of the aſſaſſins 
. EF 5 on the bloody 2d aft September was M. 
Cauazotte, à man of 74 years of age, formerly 
commiſſioner- general of the marine, but 
who had for ſeveral years lived in retirement 
at his villa near Epernay. TOTION | 3475 een 
This old gentleman had been ances at 
his houſe in the country, and brought to 
the, priſon bf the Abbaye, in conſe quence . 
of letters writtem by him, and fou 10ng 
the papers of a M. Pouteau, eee to M. 
de la Porte; from which it appeared, that 
he was in correſpondence with the emi- 
grants; that he adviſed the King to eſcape 
from Paris, and had tranſmitted a plan for 
that purpoſe; that he had alſo adviſed | 
IF | > $.- 
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the dehudon of the National Aenbiy: 
for theſe, and other parts of his condu to 
_ the fame ꝛendenty, He was detained i in the 
Abbaye in expectation of a legal trial. 
ä But, on the 2d of September, when as 
termined murderers made a moekery of the 
btbrms of law, and choſen: aſſaſſins ſeized the 
word of juſtice; when the priſoner was 
ſurrounded af his trial by pikes ſmoking 
from recent ſlaughter, aud within hearing 
A ſereams of thoſe who had been juſt 
dragged from the bar where he ſtood; on 
that dreadful day, M. Cazotte was brought 
pefore the horri tribunal within the priſon. 
Sevenil prifonkrs had already been carried 
mere none had ſurvived their ſhort! exa- 
mination above two minutes -A ſign from 
the pretended judge, or an equivocal. word, 
Was the fatal ſentence, and the blow of 
7 — followed as the _ was led from 


* 


— 
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When M. Cazotte appeared - — the kt of © 
Haines Was examined by theſe inquiſitors, 5 
no mark of favour was ſeen at his—the 
ſignal of death was given, and he was led 


out to ſlaughter But, before he received : 


the ſtroke of death, his daughter, a beautiful 
young lady of ſeventeen, ſprung upon her 


father's. neck, exclaiming 1 in a ttanſp 


terror and” filial affection, Merey ! -mercy 1 


- 
» 


The grey hairs of the old man, the affect- 
ing appearance and exclamations of the 


young lady, arreſted the arms of the aflaſſing, | 


and melted the hearts of the people! The 


cries of Grace, grace! and Vive la Na- 
tion || were heard, The old gentleman and 


18 daughter were conducted in ſafety to 


This Aaadirslg you og woman bad never 


ſeparated from her father, api her 


* » 
7 7 
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wer Bein of ne amid che Pra en > 


7 


- 
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farm mounting her terror, her delicacy, and* 

very conſideration which'cotild render the” 
ation repugnant to her mind: filial love, 
g ſenſe" of duty, enabled her to 
attend him during his confinement i in the 
3 and ro adminiſter every comfort 
Ad b nfbtibh in her power. 5 : 1 

* with; from my ſoul, that the fory'! had 
ended here. 


it a f * No W Fs 


This unfortünate old man Was again 5 


* * 
e 
1 


di again impriſoned, and, in virtue of 


4 decree of the 1 rth of September, brought - 
before the tribunal which had been appoint- 4 
ed on che 17th: of Auguſt for the trial of 

conſpirators, and whoſe fun@ions. 1785 


been interrupted by the maſſacres. 


rm of A {proteſt agairiſt' a ſecond trial, as he 
| kid been already tried by judges conftituted 
by the Peupl. Souverain to examine the 
bine! x Ii 2. . guilt 


Es 220” 5 7 5 1 8 # * BY . ; : a » 4 * | 
** 15 1. 2 ie IS; : . * ws ith * 1 * \ 
for a prifon crowded with men; 


The firſt defence he offered was 1 in tlie 


E 


5 I, 6 . 
5 guilt or r innocenc> of the 8 chat he 
0 had been acquitted, and ſet at liberty by the 
voice of the people, and could not be node, 
to undergo a new. trial, without inſultin 8 
the ſorereignty of the. people, ume 6 they 
all profeſſed to acknowledge, 
This plea was difregarded, . trial went 1 
on; the accuſation was thought to be Prov- 
ed, and M. Cazotte was condemned to loſe 
bis head. 5 
Without conſidering the m merits of PR ori- 
ginal accufation, or of che proteſt which : 
the priſoner, by the advice of counſel no 
4 doubt, had entered, did not compaſſion and | 
es humanity plead like angelt trumpet-t ug 
5 againſt his condemnation? 0 bs 
: Let it be ſuppoſed that be. deſerved che 
| © -  pains-of death= Good God! had he not 
already ſuffered them a thouſand times over? 
not drank, to the very dregs, the . | 
2 


5 cup. of engl that could be pre- : 
I 7 8 . . " Teated 


» 
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ſented to the « ip of man? In whit 40 che 
Pains of death conſiſt ? not ſurely in he N 
actual ſtroke which puts an end to reflection 1 
and feeling, but in what this moft unfortu- 


1 


nate man had already endured in the ago- 
nies and terrors which the view of an ls ES 
es violent, and cruel death produces 3 
in the wind. OTIS * | 
Wat unfeeting hearts” muſt they Hob 
LE * unmoved by thoſe conſiderations, and 
the tears of his virtuous dau ghter, could 
fentence him to , 2 ſecond time the — I | 
| pains of death! ene „ 


1 The old e however, heard the - ' 3 . == 
ſentence with a ſerene countenance, to a = | 
tender leave of his inimitable daughter, and 

went to the place of execution with un- 
ſhaken courage! He Wide hid grey locks 
be cut from his head, folded them carefully, | 
and deſired that they might be delivered to 
"= recollection of her ſorrow. alone 
* „„ could : 
\ 


. 4 ) 
— cou d Zifturb him! it is. ſaid. that, he, gave 


= 


turning to the executioner, he aſſumed an . 


WE 


this meſſage with a faultering vol Then 


undaunted air, and bad him do his duty... 

Oger As. 
It i is now certain that the Pruſſians are 

retreating. Dumourier has made good all 


0 _ ) 


the aſſurances he gave to the Conventional | 
Aſſembly ; ; and that ſelf-confidence, which 
was by many imputed to a vain-glorious 
oo boaſting diſpoſition, 1 18 now thought to 
have proceeded from ſuperior talents and 
Penetration. . _—_ 


I La 


This news N univerſal joy in 

"ones yet a very ſenſible, man told me 

to-day, that he thought it more than coun- 

teerbalanced by the ſpirit of party and dif- 5 

ſention which appears in the National Ac 

ſembly. Marat has been prompting che 

3 people t to new muaſſacres In one of his late 
; 5 : 17 8 FE Journale 


nN 


; journals there, is the. following paſſage: x: 
* If the baſis of the » conſtitution i is not fixed 5 
within the firſt eight days after the meeting 


of the Convention, you have nothing to 


cludes with theſe ſignificant words : * 0 


peuple babillard „„ ta ſpavois a agir ! 25 Yet this 
man is ſo great a favourite of the people, 
that the Convention ſeem to be afraid 2 


75 


ordering him to be arreſted and puniſhed, | 
| bo It 1s aſtoniſhing how he retains their affeg- : 
tions, for the only means he uſes is, ex 
| citing ene half to cut the throats of the 


other; yet the more people are murdered, | 
the remainder ſee to like him the better. 
| This brings to my remembrance a fellow 


1 once ſaw wing up the mouths. of ferrets; | 


ſhocked at t e unfeeling manner in which 


he paſſed and repaſfed the needle through 


the poor little animal's s lips, w which were all 


flowing with blood, I deſired him to deſiſt, 


ſaying, How can you be ſo cruel? | 
SI 88 | Loard, 


REES 


expe from your deputies. And he con 


pl 


(48 » 
i Sir, replied he, ir be et en 
8 N 5 | 
_— 
Aye, ile they 1 0 the hay. 


; 1 and the more I makes them bleed, __ likes 


| 


me the better. „„ 
£0 1 oOgacber 57 
The great e it of the ancient government 
of France was, that the executiye power 
was too ſtrong, and all the other powers | 
of the ſtate too weak: "2 that however un⸗ | 
| juſtly the. er was exerciſed, the people 


* had no means of redreſs or of reſiſtance 


but by open inſurrection; ; a meaſure always 5 

dangerous, and Hardly ever uſed,. d, except : 
when men are rendered deſperate, | 
8 The framers of the late conſtitution of | 
France fell into the oppoſite extreme; they : 
left the executive power too much expoſed 
to attacks, and too unable to defend thoſe 


lights and prerogatives with which the con- E 


| fticution ——_— it; 7 at leaſt this was evi- 
=: = — "Ow 


- 
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455 the caſe at the n of thelr 
new government, before the nation, which, 
was intoxicated with the victory over de- 
5 ſpotiſm, had time to acquire more ſedate 
and morg rational aalen n free | 
dom, : 

Perhaps, however, that form of goveru- 


N ment which was reared by the Conſtituent 


Aſſembly might have ſtood; and, by the 
© gradual alterations which time would have 
 diſcoyered to he neceſſary, might have 
heen matured 3 into a proſperous and lafting 
- ſyſtem, had it not been for the ſociety of 

| «mo This ſociety, by diffuſing the 
of liberty, and keeping the people of 


. 5 . ſteady to the cauſe of freedom, was 


ol great ſervice while the conſtitution was 


forming, but proved its deſtruQion after it 


was formed. 
0 ſuppoſe a ſociety as numerous as 
chat of the Jacobins, with ſome members of 

| both. n of parliament in it, eſtabliſhed 


; 
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in Palace-yard, and that every queſtion of 
a. public nature was debated and decided 
in this club, befare it was brought into 8 
5 either houſe of parliament, or while it 
Was in agitation there; and let us farther 
ſuppoſe, that a mob are always ready, at the 
| command of the leading members of this = 3 
4 fame ſociety, to inſult thoſe of either houſe ; 
of parliament, « of whoſe public conduct they 
diſapprove ; ; in this. caſe, what would be- 
come of the preſent conſtitution of Great 
Britain ?. . | : 
This 19 preciſely the Ate i in 1 which the 5 | 
- legiſlature of France was for ſeveral months . a 
Previous to the roth of Auguſt. For the TY po 
conduct of the Jacobin ſociety in Paris | 
tended to vilify the National Aſſembly, and 
= : . £0 render the executive power a mere pa- 
geant ; this had driven ſome of the moſt x 
reſpectable embers out of that club. There 5 
E Fan. be no doubt, therefore, that the King : 


3 wiſhed N ſuch a check en this ſociety 


11 25 Ree as 
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as TS, put it. out of its power to arreſt 
the action of government, and raiſe a fer- 
ment in the country as often as any | 
public meaſure was adopted which it diſ- 
approved: every friend of the conllitution 
muſt have had the ſame deſire. Thoſe KY 
ho had the greateſt influence with the Js 
5 cobins were averſe to the war, and ſhewed 
: great ſolicitude to prevent it. There is 
| reaſon to E that the Court of Vienna | 
did not deſire war more than they; but diſ- 
played ſome hoſtile appearances, to give che 
King and his miniſters the more weight! in 
their endeavours to reſiſt the attacks of that 
ſociety, and to obtain a decree of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, 'precluding thoſe queſtions 
Which were to be debated in the Aſſembiy 
from being previouſſy diſcuſſed in the ſo- 
ciety. The only communication which was 
between the Court of the Tuileries and chat | 
4 of Vienna, had this for i Its objet, and no- 


Es ming elſe; ; and even this communicatian 
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was as begun and carried on bye certain a agents 
who AN to the latter that they had 
more d influence with the former than they 
had in reality, and made the fame preten- 
ſions to the former reſpecting their influence | 
With the latter, by which means both were | 
deceived, But, taking this in the worſt 
light, it is very different from the King's 
having an underſtanding with that Court, 
after hokiilities were begun, with a view to 
facilitate the entrance af foreign armies into ' 
France, | a es 
There are good 3 for believing that Eo 
a great majority of the members. of the Ie 
giſlative Aſſembly were ſincere ſupporters of = 
the conftitution, and had no fearof the King's 
having any deſign to overturn it J Why then 
did this majority allow a minority to deſtroy 
A conſtitution with which they were ſatisfied? = 
Becauſe the leaders of the minority v ere 5 
members of the ſociety of Jacobins, had in- 
fluence with ſome of the ſections to. beſiege 
| ; the 


os ( 403 ) 
a bar of theNational Aſſembly with zullen 
matory addreſſes againſt the King and bis 
duisiſters, vbile they bad a mob always ready 
at cheir inſtigation, to inſult thoſe deputies 
who ſupported government; and at length, 
finding that they could not carry the queſtion 
againſt M. de la Fayette, they found means 
: to new model the general council of the : : 
municipality of Paris, to excite the inſurree - 
tion of the 10th of Auguſt, and uſurp the _ 
|  whiole power of the Nate, ax has been 
re / la other revolutions of which hiſtory : 
' gives us un account, thoſe who are at firſt 
employed as the inſtruments of inſurrection, 
are afterwards thrown aſide by th e chief as 
uſeleſs or dangerous ; but in th revolution be 
in France, thoſe who were employed as in- | 
ſtruments retain their eber. and the. 
* chiefs are thrown aſide. N v0 * 
Tube La eths, atid M. Duport, who firſt © 
a, propoſed the ow: of e political 


„„ „„ 5 ſocieties, 8 
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Societe all over Fravce; te maintain 9 
conſtant correſpondence, with: the Jacobin 
_ at Faris, eh _ __ 00 _ / 


e e i _ 
. rave, Talleyrand, Lewis of Nar- 
Beaumetz, Garnier, Clermont- 
Tondiere, were all inſtrumental in bringing 
about the revolution, prompted; as there is 
— . baba by eee * 


falhth Genſonet, Bonnville, ſhewed an early = 
partiality for a republican form of govern - ö 
ment; either from a/belief that it; is prefer- 
able to any other; or from x fulpition that 
65129100) 8 1 Vn 


5 c 
| the King would not reſts adsßed ik he 
conſtitution; but uſe all the» powers it leſo 
- in his hand to reſtore the aneient daſpo- 5 
tiſm. Acting on this ſuſpicion as if ſt were 
a certainty, they uſed. every means in, their 
5 power to give their countrymen the ſame | 
5 | partiality for a commonwealth which they 
had themſelves; and, among other means; 221 
” they did not ſeruple to accuſe the King "= 
; Plots for overturning che - conſtitution, e 
which they had not better proof, perhaps, 
than the idea that it was ge ae, him de 5 


wiſh it overturned. i; ig aug it 
Vergniaud and . e en olf f 
ZZ am ſtinguihed talents, were. originally. friends 
| my a limited monarchy as eſtabliſhed by the : 
conſtitution, as appears. by A memorial bgn+ 
f ed by them, and preſented to the King; but : 
having a better opinion of the, republicac 
party: than of, any other in the Aſſembly 
they joined them after the Loth. of. Auguſtz 
and have acted with den ever ſince. 21 


4 


5 FG This 


883 


3 


* 4 . 
wevery had no-immellace 


Ales band in, cacti er catrying on the 


. atiatk upoh the palace on the 10th of 
Auguſt 3 they ſcein to have waited for the 
cent, in the intention of ſabliſhin | 
favourite form of goyernivent in os 
_ affailants ſhould be ſucceſsful, and to afford 
12 protection in a contrary event. 1 e, 
ITbe moſt active agents of the inſurreo- Ex 
non, were, Albite, B. zire, Camille Defs 
moulins Merlin of Thionville, and, above 
all, Chabot the capuchin, who were con- 
tinually going to the different ſuburbs, and 
| preaching revolt among the people, Theſe of 5 
mien were members of the Jacobin ſociet 
_ aſſiſted in this work by ice waders, per 
ticularly Santerre, and the leader of the 


Iuakrer from Marſeilles. M. Barbaroux, . 
who was lifice choſen a deputy from Mar- 


( at waves with-the band if fades, 
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| tion, though otherwiſe TOE with 
Danton- 8 party, and . =} te 


* Yo" 


the friends of Roland. 
Tt appears ſomewhat Selby $ that it - 


0 ; thoſe juſt named were inftigating the people 
wv attack the palace of the Tuileries ; 1 while 


. 


Danton, Chabot, Collot 4 Herbois, and 


others, were new- modelling the general 
council of the commune; and while Gaudet 
and Vergniaud were preſiding alternately i in 


the Aſſembly, during the alarming and dan- 


gerous night/of the gth and morning o 


the ꝛoth of Auguſtz there is no mention of 
Roberſpierre, - He had been, however; the 


chief perſonage | in the ſociety of Jacobins 


for ſeveral month / efore that epoch ; but 


he did not judg it proper to appear again 


| till the affair was decided by the ſlaughter | 
of the Swiſs, and the impriſonment of the 


Royal Family. | He then reſumed his place 


at the Jacobin club, and ſoon after got hims 


of elected of the * oounell of ine 
vor. * We 'K K | municipality | 


4 3 2 


„ 0 


municipality, of which he became: a e Ang 
member and, in conjunction wk my 
Servan, — Gendre the butcher, was 
moſt alſidueus in promoting the numerous | 
arreſts, and filling the priſons, which were 
dreadfully emptied at the eee of Sep- 
: tember. „ l 
: - But, as the republican party had ſtill Iſs 
connection with the maſſacres of September 8 3 
t An with the inſurrection i in Auguſt; as 
: they expreſs a  defire of 'enquiring i into that: 


chor to ee PFs as they are EM 
attached to the miniſter Roland, of whoſe 
integrity they are convinced; Danton, Cha- 
bot, Merlin, Camille Deſmoulins, Collot 
d'Herbois, Baabe, Albite, and Roberſpierre, 
declare againſt them, excite Marat to pro- 
ſcribe them in his blagdy journal, and uſe 
every means. to expoſe them to the fury, of 
the people: M. Egalite himſelf, , perceiving, | 


that thoſe means Ke already attended. with 
| ſome 
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— Og: of ſucceſs, and probably ima- 
Bining chat i it will igcreaſe, ſeems inclined 


to attach himſelf to the party of Danton, Ro- 


” berſpjerre, and their followers. So that very 
poſſibly thoſe who took ſo much and ſuch 
early pains to eſtabliſh a republic, and Who 
expected, no doubt, to act a principal part 


in it when eſtabliſhed, may, like thoſe who 


| > brought on the revolution, and formed the 
-* conſtitution, be ſupplanted Al deprived of 
- power, perhaps of life, by a ſet of men far 
. inferior to them i in talents, but who ſeem at 
preſent to enjoy more of the people's favour. 
Thus, through all the ſtages of this revolu- 
tion, thoſe who have been the authors of the 
moſt important alterations, whether for the 
better or the worſe, have been ſupplanted 
| by inferior agents; becauſe, having obtained | 


their object by flattering the people, they 


then wiſh the hands of government to be 
5 ſtrengthened, the laws to be put in force, 
and the future exertions of thoſe to be re- 
he k 2  firained, 


3 


_ 


"ye 
Arairied, by whom they obtzinell d e 
power. But other demagogues ſtart up, 

who, having no part it the new govern- 55 
ment, tell the people that many improve- 
ments are ſtill needed; that their new go- 
vernors, under the pretence of reſtoring 

law and order, want to tyrannize over them. 
LN. —They adopt ſome favourite Prejudice of 
1 people, and offer them ſome new privi- 3 
Ka | lege, however pernicious, which has been SD : 
hitherto refuſed, and ſo gain their confi- 


256, K 3e > 


E . dence; for, thoſe who promiſe new favours 
3 have a great advantage over thoſe who put 
mien in mind of old ones, and an harangue 


in praiſe of licentiouſneſs pleaſes the*multi- 

| tude more than one. > which inculcates obe- 

| dience to law. . 5 

| 7, Thus the ſecond claſs of leaders are driven | — 0 
= of power by a third, who, on the ſame | 


principles, may ſoon be excluded by a 


3 feurth : but le Peuple Souverain retainsn 
„„ "the * and, n. divided i ,, 
W ferent 
, 1 


retreat fx 8 
imagined that a permanent and free go 
vernment would fill be eſtabliſhed, It muſt . 

: be confeſſed, however, that the account we. 
hear of ſome ofthe deputtes- does not 

; greatly ſupport this expectatlion: thoſe elect· 
9 ed ks the SPE, A Paris, in Nan | 
| | ars 


* tackied portion preſerv 
aſſumes all che dt ind Wericy ere. 
complete ſovereign. OS os LE 
| If the preſent ſtate of r continues : | 
much longer, anatehy and confuſion muſt 5 
45 overwhelm the land; and it will be of little 
kmportance, to weetchel individuals, whe- 
: ther their miſery is derived from. - 
nation of foreign invadets, or their own in 


ternal diſſentions. 3 


But as a National Colnettion, from all 
ap: 

the departments of Frarice, is now aſſembled 
at Faris, and as Vnothter very unexpected 


event Has, lik N taken Place, namely, the 


in army, it might be 


» 2 3 
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Ke wiſdom u Coorention, dem de 
ci manner in which they agreed =” 
ſtitution, and of * 


4 | ogalty, octhe. fr day of meeting, at the 


-_ . _pmpolition of a man of little or no. weight. 
* eg, on che meaſures which this Conven- 1 
nb Tn Fit Vl «al 3 


* bene im a eee degree 
ao depend v this .conſigeration' excites ſo 
ſtrong a deſire of being Wineſſes to their 


Proceedings, that ug Have reſolved to ſet 
it 1 for Paris, throuf part of 


N kran Flanders, by ms pos of Lille. - 
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